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CHAPTER lI. 
WHEN THE STORM BROKE 


Y dear sergeant, as you know, 
I have been in America for 
some years now, and, al- 
though you compliment me on 

a lack of either idiom in 
peaking your language, I must confess 





accent or 


that some of your terms still puzzle me. 
This morning the very excellent Mrs, 
McGrath, who keeps my rooms here in 
such order as I will permit, mentioned 
the protracted period of hot weather 
from which we are suffering as a ‘heat 
wave;’ now you talk of a ‘crime wave.’ 
T do not comprehend.” 

Professor Semyonov, the celebrated 
chemist, whose profound knowledge of 


7 Giles Bradbrook@ 


Author of ‘‘The Wrong Face,’’ etc. 









toxicology had more than once been 
placed at the disposal of the authorities 
in the solution of crime, tugged at his 
bushy white side whiskers and gazed at 
his young guest from the homicide bu- 
reau with an expression of bewilder- 
ment almost comic. 

Sergeant John Barry laughed boy- 
ishly. 

“We use that for want of a better 
way of expressing ourselves, I imag- 
ine,” he replied. “There is ustally a hot 
spell in midsummer like this that comes 
up as if it were a wave of_ the ocean 
and then rolls back again, or breaks ina 
storm as this one threatens to do to- 
night. In the police department we 
speak of ‘crime waves,’ because things 
will often go along for weeks as smooth 
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as calm water and then all of a sudden 
we'll be fairly inundated with reports 
of murders, robberies, kidnaping, and 
incendiary fires from all quarters at 
once, as though a wave of crime had 
swept over the city. Now, do you see?” 

The professor’s head with its shock 
of white hair nodded slowly and his 
shrewd eyes twinkled. 

“T think so. And you tell me that 
there is now calmness upon the waters ? 
No crime of more importance than the 
average petty misdemeanor engages the 
attention of your bureau? Is that why 
you have honored me to-night with an 
unexpected but most welcome call, and 
in your civilian clothes?” 

“You’ve got me, Professor Sem- 
yonov!” The detective laughed again 
frankly. “There’s no crime wave threat- 
ening to break over us that I know of, 
but a rather curious case has come to 
our attention at headquarters. Al- 
though my chief didn’t want to bother 
you with it yet, I thought it would in- 
terest you, so I called unofficially, as 
you have often been good enough to 
ask me to do.” 

The roll of distant but approaching 
thunder broke in upon his words and a 
flash of lightning played across the win- 
dows of the wide, studiolike room. 

“You are right; we are going to have 
astorm.” The professor rose from his 
chair and, waddling over to the win- 
dows, pulled down the shades. He was 
short and stout and might have been 
anywhere between sixty and seventy, 
but he moved with astonishing rapidity 
and vigor. “I do not like to watch it 
approach ; it fills me with a sense of sus- 
pense, of foreboding. It is the elec- 
tricity in the air, I suppose. You shall 
tell me all about your case, but first you 
must see my rooms. My laboratories 
are quite on the other side of the city, 
you know, but here on this old square, 
where once upon a time the aristocracy 
of forgotten generations lived, T find 


~ 


the absolutely different atmosphere 
which brings relaxation.” 

The room in which they had been 
seated was shabbily but comfortably 
furnished, books and pipes were scat- 
tered about, a violin case lay in the cor- 
ner, a chessboard upon the table. The 
front windows opened upon the square, 
and those at the side on a strip of land, 
evidently a garden of bygone days, 
which separated the house from that 
next door. Barry had entered this liv- 
ing room directly from the main hall, 
and now he followed his host through 
a spacious, old-fashioned dressing room 
and bath to the bedroom at the back. 

Here, too, the professor paused to 
pull down the shades, and then, opening 
a door at the right, displayed a modern 
kitchenette. 

“This house, you perceive, must once 
have been a family mansion, but it has 
now been made over, an apartment to 
each floor,” Professor Semyonov ex- 
plained. “A shop of hammered brasses 
and other atrocities occupies the street 
level, a young gentleman whom I do 
not know has but lately arrived on the 
second floor. His apartment is larger 
than mine, however, for an extra room 
is built out over the strip of garden, but 
the extension ends on the floor above 
his in a studio with a skylight. It is 
occupied, that third floor, by a woman 
who paints portraits, Mrs. McGrath 
tells me. The fourth apartment, that 
directly below mine here, houses’ a 
crotchety gentleman with no ear for 
music; he raps on his ceiling when I 
play my violin at unseasonable hours. 
Above me in an attic studio lives one of 
the feminine freaks peculiar to the 
neighborhood in its declining vears; a 
smocked, thin, wraithlike creature with 
bobbed hair and a pointed chin. She 
might be twenty or forty, and it is un- 
derstood that she writes for the eccen- 
tric little magazines which spring up 
sporadically hereabout. So now, my 
dear sergeant, you are acquainted with 
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my home and its surroundings. What 
do you think of it?” 

He chuckled as he led the way back 
to the living room, and Barry followed, 
at a loss what to reply. The professor 
was known on three continents; his 
scientific discoveries had made him rich; 
he might have lived in solitary state in 
a house of his own or occupied the most 
expensive bachelor apartment in town. 
Why had ne chosen to hide himself 
away in such dingy, dreary quarters? 

“You seem to be mighty comfortable, 
Professor Semyonov.” The detective 
spoke as heartily as he could, and his 
host laughed outright. 

“That is the point!” he exclaimed. “I 
saw that you were surprised when you 
came, but my wants are simple, and 
here, you see, I am just a queer, old 
foreigner named Semyonov, who minds 
his business and goes his way in peace; 
[ am not Professor Semyonov, the 
chemist, to whose laboratories all the 
world comes. No one knows of my 
abode except the few like yourself to 
whom I have given my address, and I 
am undisturbed. But now you must tell 
me about your case. Is it an affair of 
poisoning fF” 

Before Sergeant Barry could reply, 
another flash of lightning as keen as a 
knife thrust swept beneath the edges 
of the window shades and for an in- 
tant dulled the electric lights into an 
angry orange glow. It followed 
by a sharp peal of thunder, and the 
stifling air in the shrouded room seemed 


Was 


to quiver with its reverberation. 


Semyonov started, then 


| 1 ofessor 
hrugged. 


‘That was nearer, eh? IT am as bad 
perhaps as a hysterical housemaid, but 
does it not seem as though the very at- 
mosphere waited for the breaking of 
the storm?” 

The young police detective was any- 
thing but psychic, yet the tenseness of 
the air and the obvious nervousness of 
his host worked upon even his calloused 


ot 


sensibilities, and he glanced almost ap- 
prehensively toward the side windows. 
The next moment, with a laugh, he 
flung off the mood which was creeping 
over him. 

“Tt’s passing around to the south, I’m 
afraid ; I don’t believe we'll get much of 
it,” he observed. “There’s no rain yet, 
and the thunder sounds unusually loud 
because this is such a quiet neighbor- 
hood.” 

“It is like the report of guns!” The 
professor pulled his worn, gorgeously 
hued dressing gown a trifle closer abou 
him as he sank once more into his chair. 
“T have heard them in my own coun- 
try many years before the late war, and 
the memory of them is with me always. 
But let us forget the storm if we can. 
The case you mentioned ; is it murder?” 

“Frankly, I don’t know,” Barry re- 
sponded. “It is similar to that Tudor 
affair at Sandy Cove last summer, in 
that it appeared to be a natural death, 
but the physician in attendance upon the 
patient was not satisfied himself as to 
the cause and brought the matter to the 
attention of our chief medical examiner. 
We are going about it quietly and no 
suspicion of foul play id 

A sudden, sharp detonation burst 
crackling upon their ears, and both men 
leaped to their feet and stood for the 
fraction of a second staring at each 
other. The professor’s nervousness had 
fallen from him, and he spoke with the 
calmness of fatalism: 

“There was no lightning. That was 
not thunder, but a shot! Come!” 

The realization of truth had 
pierced the consciousness 
even before his host voiced it, and he 
sprang for the As he flung it 
open, with the rotund figure in the tat- 
tered dressing gown close at his heels, 
he heard unmistakably the sound of 
hurrying footsteps below, and plunged 
for the head of the stairs. 

The narrow hall was but dimly 
lighted, and in the unnatural silence 


the 


detective’s 


door. 
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* which followed the echo of the shot, 
' their own feet as they clattered down 
' the matting-covered stairs drowned out 
the lesser sound which had come up to 
them. Then a roll of thunder, dimin- 
ishing in the distance like the muffled 
beat of drums, rumbled overhead. 

. The hallway directly below was de- 
 serted, and the door leading into the 
apartment was closed and blank. Pro- 
fessor Semyonov paused to hammer up- 
on it, but Barry hastened on downward, 
his eyes striving to pierce the gloom. 
Was that a fleeing figure below him or 
just his own distorted shadow advanc- 
ing before his reckless descent? 

On the third floor he halted. The 
door of this apartment also, which his 
host had told him was occupied by a 
woman portrait painter, was closed, but 
from the line of the sill streamed a pe- 
culiar, bright light like a beam of sun- 
shine. The professor ceased his fruit- 
less efforts and rejoined his companion, 
just as there came a soft thud, and then, 
from the street level, a violent ringing 
and pounding. 

“Perhaps we were mistaken,” Barry 
remarked. “It might have been a fracas 
out in the street.” 

The professor shook his head decid- 
edly, and then pointed to the line of 
light from beneath the door before 
them. 

“Some one is in here, at any rate. 
We will knock.” 

Suiting his action to the word, he 
rapped smartly, waited, and rapped 
again; but there came no response, only 
the steady glare of that garish light and 
the banging from the entrance on the 
ground floor. 

Professor Semyonov shrugged and 
turned to descend still farther, but the 
sergeant grasped his arm. 

“That’s only some one who heard 
what we did—the officer on this beat, 
perhaps—and wants to investigate. Let 
him wait. If anything is wrong in this 
house it is behind that door! I’m going 


to assume responsibility for breaking it 
in, professor. Stand back!” 

The door itself was a massive one, 
but the lock evidently old and flimsy, 
and at his third onslaught it snapped 
with such suddenness that he was al- 
most precipitated into the apartment. 

A single glance sufficed to show the 
outlines of daintily carved furniture and 
cushions scattered about in profusion 
by an obviously feminine hand, but the 
room was empty, and its only illumina- 
tion was that strange ray of counter- 
feit sunlight which streamed through an 
opened door in the opposite wall, a door 
which led evidently to that studio built 
out over the strip of garden of which 
the professor had spoken. 

The still, heated air was heavy with 
a subtle, cloying perfume, but mingled 
with it was a harsh, acrid odor that was 
not new to the detective. He sprang 
across to the doorway of the studio and 
then paused. Facing him upon a large 
easel.was the portrait of a woman in a 
gray evening gown, poised on the third 
step of a staircase with one slippered 
foot slightly advanced and a hand of 
startling whiteness, upon which a huge 
emerald blazed, rested on the dark, pol- 
ished wood of the balustrade. The 
painting was only half finished, but it 
was indicated in broad splashes of color 
and with the bold, sweeping lines of the 
cartoonist, which rendered the likeness 
unmistakable to any one familiar with 
the lineaments of those in the city’s 
highest society. 

All this Barry took in with one dart- 
ing glance, and then his eyes traveled 
to the foot of the easel and what lay 
there. It was the huddled body of a 
woman with masses of tawny hair 
scarcely disheveled by her fall, and a 
spreading stain upon her smock. 

Kneeling beside it, he gently raised 
the head which rolled backward in his 
hands, and the curiously long, narrow, 
half-opened eyes stared up suddenly 
into his with a dull, unwinking gaze. 
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“Dead!” the professor announced be- 
side him. “And not suicide but murder 
evidently. She was at work when the 
shot pierced her breast. See, her thumb 
is still thrust through the palette, and 
the maulstick and brush have but just 
fallen from her hands.” 

Sergeant Barry made no comment, 
but gently dropping the limp, warm 
head back upon the rug, he rose and 
started a swift, comprehensive search 
of the apartment. From just behind 
him over his shoulder a large reflector 
threw the powerful light whose re- 
fracted rays had penetrated even into 
the outer hall. Back of the easel and 
at one side, where the artist could ob- 
tain the best view of it, stood a small, 
improvised model throne with three 
steps and a section of balustrade, and 
back of it again the drawn shades over 
a row of half-opened windows flapped 
in the hot breeze which had sprung up 
with the passing of the threatened 
storm. 

A long table, covered with scattered 
tubes of paint and brushes, a few plain 
chairs and many canvases of various 
sizes stacked against the walls, com- 
pleted the furnishings of the workman- 
like studio, the ceiling of which was one 
huge skylight of glass. 

The detective turned back into the 
luxurious living room, his hand me- 
chanically searching for and finding the 
light switch in the wall. Instantly the 
oft glow of many low, opal-tinted 
lamps sprang into being and revealed 
the sheer beauty of the arrangements of 
the room, but Sergeant Barry’s eyes 
searched only for some sign of disorder 
that would indicate hurried flight, and, 
finding none, he opened the door at the 
back. It led into a boudoir upholstered 
delicately in light blue and rose, and 
through that he passed into an ivory 
and gold bedroom and to the tiled, im- 
maculate kitchenette beyond; but no- 
where was there a sign of alien pres- 
ence, 


“The ice box contains only butter and 
cream, and that dress and hat upon the 
bed would indicate that Mrs. Vane had 
dined out,” the professor observed. 

“Vane? Miriam Vane?” Barry 
wheeled suddenly. “Is that.who she is, 
the artist who has created such a stir 
with her new type of portraiture among 
the celebrities ?” 

“Yes. Her portraits are dangerously 
near caricatures, for some perverse im- 
pulse has seemed to guide her brush, al- 
though so subtly that her clients them- 
selves have rarely detected that sar- 
donically revealing touch or two; but 
the critics have raved about her genius.” 
The professor turned. “It is evident 
that we are too late here, for this kitch- 
enette door leading into the outer hall 
is bolted from the inside, but some one 
is coming.” 

Some one had indeed arrived. They 
hastened back to the living room to find 
standing just within the doorway a 
young man in a dinner coat with wildly 
rumpled hair, and a policeman in uni- * 
form. 

The latter advanced with aggressive 
authority which suffered a_ sudden 
change. 

“What’s been going on here? I heard 
a shot, and I’ve been pounding below till 
this young gentleman here let me* in. 
Oh, you’re here, Sergeant Barry! This 
is my regular beat, sir, and thinking 
there was something unusual——” 

“There is, Boyle.” Larry nodded 
grimly to the policeman. “In that stu- 
dio yonder there’s a woman lying shot 
through the heart!” 

“*A woman!” the young man in the 
dinner coat repeated with a gasp. “Not 
Miriam Vane! It’s impossible!” 

He rushed past the group to the stu- 
dio doorway, clung there for a moment 
in wordless horror, then collapsed into 
the nearest chair, burying his face in his 
hands. 

Boy le was 


instantly all business. 
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After a quick examination of the body 
he turned to Barry. 

“Would you mind telling me, ser- 
geant——” he began, but the other in- 
terrupted him. 

“Not in-the least, although we know 
very little. I was here unothcially, vis- 
iting this old friend of mine, Mr. Sem- 
yonov, who lives on the fifth floor—two 
above this—when we heard the shot 
and rushed down to investigate. There 
seems to be no one in the apartment di- 
rectly above this one, and I took the 
responsibility of breaking in the door 
here, because we could get no reply to 
repeated knocking, and the light from 
the studio there streamed out under the 
sill into the outer hall. You can see 
how brilliant it is; it must be some 
special light for artists to paint by at 
night.” 

“T’ll have to report this at once to 
the station.” Boyle, who had been lis- 
tening attentively, nodded and turned 
to the professor. “Have you anything, 
sir, to add to what Sergeant Barry has 
told me ?” 


Professor Semyonov pondered for a 


moment, and then said slowly: 

“Only that when we heard the sound 
of the shot and opened my door | fan- 
cied that I heard footsteps on the stairs 
below.” 

Barry, whose eyes had turned to that 
collapsed ‘igure in the chair, thought 
that he saw a shudder sweep over it, as 
though an unseen hand had shaken the 
inert form, but he said nothing as the 
policeman paused at the screened tele- 
phone on the table to inquire: 

“Could you say, sir, whether those 
footsteps were going up or down?” 

“Not definitely,” the professor hesi- 
tated. “One would suppose, naturally, 
that they were descending to escape by 
way of the street, and yet it seemed to 
me that they were coming up, although 
we met no one 4 

He paused. Framed in the hall door- 
way there had appeared a tall, middle- 


aged man, clad in a tattered dressing 
gown, with a lean, smooth-shaven, 
irascible face, upon which astonishment 
struggled with resentment. 

“What’s been going on here, officer ?” 
he demanded. “I’m Griswold, on the 
floor above. Who’s been pounding on 
my door fit to wake the dead?” 


CHAPTTR II. 
THREE QUESTIONS. 


HERE’S been murder going on, sir!” 
officer Boyle retorted grimly. “So 
it was pounding you heard ?” 

“That was 1,” Professor Semyonov 
remarked with dignity. “I stopped on 
the way down at this person’s door but 
received no response.” 

“And your name’s Griswold?” the 
policeman prevented an evidently heated 
rejoinder by his sharp question. 

“Henry Griswold, and I know noth- 
ing whatever about any murder!” de- 
clared the newcomer. “I do not care to 
be embroiled in any such a 

“You're here, and here you'll stay, 
sir, till we hear from headquarters,” 
Boyle replied significantly. “So you’re 
on the fourth floor and this gentleman 
here on the fifth.” He indicated the 
professor with marked courtesy, in def- 
erence to the sergeant, and then turned 
to the young man in the chair. “You 
have the apartment on the second floor, 
sir, just over the shop?” 

The young man nodded without lift- 
ing his head, and replied with muffled 
tones: 

“Yes. My name is Gordon Ladd. I 
—I heard you making that racket, you 
know, and went down to the entrance 
and jet you in.” 

“And that’s all that lives in this 
house?” Boyle looked from one to an- 
other of them, but his gaze finally fas- 
tened upon the professor, and the latter 
replied: 

“A lady lives on the top floor, the one 
above mine. I do not know her. Of 
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the shop I can tell you nothing, but 
there is a janitor or superintendent who 
occupies the basement, although I have 
never found him there when he is 
wanted for sudden repairs or other 
emergencies. There are no other occu- 
pants of the building, to my knowl- 
edge.” 

“Thanks, sir.” Boyle turned again 
to the telephone, and this time the mu- 
nicipal machinery of investigation into 
the death of Miriam Vane was set in 
motion, As the policeman hung up the 
receiver he glanced somewhat uncer- 
tainly at Barry. 

“Do you want to ring up headquar- 
ters yourself, sergeant?” he asked. “Of 
course you're here unofficially, as you 
say, but i 

“And I'll stay unofficially, Boyle, till 
the boys from your precinct get through 
with me.” Barry interrupted with a 
slight smile. “I’m not on this case un- 


less I am assigned to it later from head- 
quarters, and that’s not likely. 


It’s your 
job.” 

“Well,” Boyle squared his shoulders 
with a satisfied air. “I'll get what dope 
| can before the plain-clothes dicks 
show up, but in the meantime I'll ask 
you, sergeant, to see that these three 
gentlemen stay in this room with you 
while I have a look around. Don’t let 
one of them put a finger on the corpse, 
either!” 

He added the last in a hoarse whisper 
that must have been plainly audible to 
the entire group, for even the young 
man in the chair, overcome with horror 
as he appeared, shuddered, and, as the 
policeman started up the stairway with 
a heavy tread, he raised a haggard face. 

“Tt can’t be!” he muttered as if to 
himself. “Not Miriam! I must be go- 
ing mad!” 

“So it’s Miriam Vane, the woman 
painter, that’s been murdered, as that 
police officer said?” Griswold drew his 
dressing gown closer about his lean 
form and shuffled in his flapping bed- 


room slippers over to the nearest chair. 
“Infernal nuisance, getting mixed up in 
a thing like this! I should like to know, 
sir, why you banged on my door and 
dragged me into it?” 

He turned irascibly to the professor, 
who shook back his mane of bushy white 
hair and smiled with suave urbanity, 

“My dear sir, the sound of the shot 
came from below my rooms somewhere, 
and my friend and I could not tell 
whether it came from your apartment 
or this one.” 

“T can tell when I hear a fiddle play- 
ing at ungodly hours over my head 
whether it comes from just above or 
the top floor!” the other retorted. “I 
move down here, away from my club 
and my office and my bankers in order 
to get peace and quiet, and I land in 
this sort of thing!” 

A scream, shrill, but subdued by dis- 
tance, floated down to them at this junc- 
ture, and the professor murmured in an 
aside to Barry: 

“Evidently your excellent friend of 
the police has broken the news of the 
tragedy none too diplomatically to my 
neighbor in the skylight apartment.” 

Sergeant Barry shrugged. 

“When a case of this sort occurs, pro- 
fessor, there’s little time for diplomacy. 
We've got to get the dope and get it 
quick. So you, too, heard that step 
on the stairs directly after the shot was 
fired ?” 

Professor Semyonov laid a quick 
hand on his arm. 

“We will discuss that later, my 
friend.” His keen eyes beneath their 
shaggy brows rested for a moment on 
the crabbed face of Henry Griswold 
and then drifted to Gordon Ladd, who 
had once more dropped his head in his 
hands. “Let us have a little talk to- 
gether in my rooms, as soon as the offi- 
cial formalities have been complied 
with, which will grant us temporary 
privacy.” 
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Policeman Boyle descended with un- 
expected haste, 

“That’s one of those nutty artistic 
dames up there, with hair like a sky 
terrier and the nerve of a mouse!” he 
confided in a quick undertone to Barry. 
“She’s behind her locked door now, and 
wild horses wouldn’t drag her out until 
the boys come to question everybody. 
I’m going down to see if I can find this 
janitor that hasn’t put in an appear- 
ance ; there’s no sign of anything wrong 
upstairs.” 

When he returned with the informa- 
tion that the superintendent’s quarters 
were locked and temporarily deserted, 
he was accompanied by two men from 
the local precinct station, one of whom 
recognized Sergeant Barry at a glance, 
and was only too cordially willing to 
permit the latter’s friend, Mr. Sem- 
yonovy, to return to his own rooms after 
the most perfunctory of questioning. 

In the shabby, comfortable living 
room once more, the professor lowered 
the light and raised the window shades 
with a sigh of relief, then turned to his 
younger companion. 

“What do you make of it all, ser- 
geant? Who do you think killed the 
Vane woman, and why ?” 

Barry shrugged. 

“The last part of your question would 
explain much, professor, and probably 
answer the first part as well. I haven't 
had time to draw any definite conclu- 
sions as yet, have you?” 

Professor Semyonov sank once more 
into his own chair and motioned to the 
one opposite. 

“Only some very 
ones,” he responded. 
no stranger, but by 
presence in her studio at the 
was known to her. Remember she was 
standing or sitting directly before her 
easel, and evidently painting or starting 
to paint when the end came. No in- 
truder could have got so close to her, 
or practically between her and the easel 


minor 
“She was shot by 


obvious 


one whose 


moment 


in order to fire directly into her heart 
without her knowledge. It is possible 
that she turned to speak to this person 
and thus unwittingly gave opportunity 
for an unimpeded aim. I think it is 
fairly certain that she did not anticipate 
what was coming.” 

‘Barry nodded. 

“That seems clear. But about those 
footsteps that we both heard going 
down the stairs when we opened your 
door here just after the shot startled 
us?” 

“Going up, my friend, not down,” the 
professor interrupted. 

““Up?’” repeated Barry. “Why, we 
passed nobody on the stairs, and there 
are only two other apartments: Gris- 
wold’s below you and the woman above 
in the attic! According to officer Boyle, 
the woman went into hysterics when she 
heard the news, and you know your 
self how you had to pound upon Gris- 
wold’s door to arouse him and how let 
surely and reluctantly he came down 
finally to investigate. There did not 
seem to be anywhere in the hallway, 
badly lighted as it was, where any one 
could have hidden themselves.” 

Professor Semyonov smiled, and his 
white whiskers lifted slightly. 

“[ am not thinking of the woman,” 
he said. ‘Nor do | imagine that we 


passed any one unobserved in our de 
»ergeant 


scent, hurried as it was. 
Barry, you have a saying about a shoe- 
mine is ob 


maker sticking to his last; 
analysis and there is 
ibout a ‘rude, 
r shot which would apply 
frankly confess that I am inter 
death of my 
was she? From 
should like, 


take 


viously chemical 
nothing elemental re 
volve to it 
yet | 
ested 


in the mysterious 
o \\ ho 
did she 


matter of diversion, to 


neighbor 
when yne? | 
as a mer 
an unobtrusive, amateurish hand in the 
investigation, without the knowledge of 
any one, you understand. If the excel- 
lent organization of which you are a 
part should in the next few days learn 
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anything of Mrs. Vane’s antecedents or 
previous history and associates which is 
not given out generally to the press, 
would it be too great a breech of pro- 
fessional etiquette to put me _ into 
strictly confidential possession of it?” 

“By no means, professor, in view, 
not only of your standing, but of the 
splendid services you have rendered 
voluntarily to the homicide bureau in 
the past. The chief would be honored, 
even though I told him you were actu- 
ated by a mere passing curiosity con- 
cerning the death of a neighbor.” Barry 
responded gravely. “However, if you 
desire to keep your interest in this af- 
fair more confidential still, I shall be 
glad to assume the responsibility of 
bringing you personally such data as we 
may decide to keep from the newspa- 
pers.” 

“That would be best, and I shall be 
grateful,” the professor declared. “I 
know nothing, absolutely nothing more 
than you, and yet I have formed a 
theory which I should like to test and 
which I think only Mrs. Vane’s past 
will prove or disprove.” 

Sergeant Barry smiled to himself, 
though not a muscle of his countenance 
betrayed his inward amusement. He 
thought that he knew what that theory, 
engendered by an almost childish per- 
sonal animosity, consisted of, and he 
was glad to humor the foibles of this 
old man, so great in his own line. 

“Just what is generally known about 
Mrs. Vane, beyond the prominence her 
odd style of portraiture has brought 
her lately ?” he asked. 

“TI know only what I have seen casu- 
ally in the papers about her and what 
\Irs. McGrath, entirely without encour- 
agement, has volunteered,” replied the 
professor. “I have not read of nor 
heard a Mr. Vane mentioned, but Mrs. 
\'ane arrived last October from France, 
I believe; at any rate, much foreign lug- 
gage was heaped in the entrance which 
eventually found its way into her apart- 


ment. It was some two months later 
that her vogue began and spread like 
wildfire, so that by spring she was quite 
famous. Mrs. McGrath has described 
her to me—that is how I recognized the 
body just now—and I believe that I 
have passed her on the stairs seve¢al 
times as well as numerous of her sit- 
ters, but I had no personal acquaintance 
with her. Mrs. McGrath’s unsolicited 
confidences were mainly in the nature 
of personal admiration, and certainly no 
whisper of scandal concerned her, to 
my knowledge.” 

“There can be no doubt of her 
strange, whimsical talent,” Barry re- 
marked. “That unfinished portrait be- 
fore which she lies dead, for instance; 
it is as unmistakably recognizable as a 
photograph. I fancy Mr. Theodore 
Vansittart would give something to have 
his wife’s picture removed or blotted 
out before the inevitable notoriety of 
to-morrow.” 

Professor Semyonov nodded slowly. 

“You observed the most prominent 
thing in the portrait, did you not?” he 
asked. “The Vansittart emerald? It 
has figured in more than one unsavory 
episode in the traditions of its history, 
yet it is the pride of the family. Per- 
haps that is the reason why Mrs. Vane 
has, one might almost say, maliciously 
emphasized it. Mrs. Vansittart’s gray- 
clad figure and even her white hand 
resting upon the balustrade merely 
serve as a sort of setting or back- 
ground for it. The portrait was to 
have been that of a jewel, not a lady.” 

“And the critics will fall upon that 
fact like dogs upon a bone!” Barry 
laughed and then his face sobered. 
“How long have the other tenants been 
in the house, Professor Semyonov ?” 

“The thin, little creature in the attic 
studio was here when I came, two years 
ago next October, and Heaven knows 
how long before that,” he responded. 
“The young man, Mr. Ladd, moved in 
only three months ago, on the first of 
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May, and my morose neighbor just be- 
low took possession a year before that, 
after I myself had been here six or 
seven months. The janitor, or superin- 
tendent, looks as though he might have 
been the furnace man for the original 
householders, and his name I believe to 
be ‘Kedge.’ It is a pity, this murder, 
aside from the actual tragedy. I am 
selfish enough even now to see its com- 
paratively petty result to myself.” 

Sergeant Barry looked his question 
and the other shrugged. 

“When the authorities and the re- 
porters have together ceased their in- 
terrogation, can I still remain here as 
that queer old foreigner, Semyonov? I 
am not unduly puffed up with pride, 
my friend, nor have I any delusions of 
false humility. If Semyonov, the chem- 
ist, desires any future peace from the 
importunities of scientific associations 
and threatening overtures from the lec- 
ture platform, he must find another hid- 
ing place for the hours away from the 
laboratory !” 

Even as he spoke there came a re- 
spectful but authoritative knock upon 
his door, and he arose with a sigh and 
waddled over to admit a long-armed, 
wiry young man, whose blue eyes were 
as keen as Barry’s own. 

“Hello, Craig!” the latter cried, be- 
fore either of the others could speak. 
“Did the chief you from 
headquarters to take charge of the case? 
Mr. Semyonoy, this is Sergeant Craig, 
from the homicide bureau.” 

“T guess we all know what Professor 
Semyonoy has done for us in times 
past.” The newcomer laughed, as he 
shook hands, then turned frankly to 
Barry. “I don’t know why the chief 
assigned me to this job when you were 


send over 


already on the ground, John, but orders 
are orders, and I'll be thankful for a 
little unofticial cooperation.” 
He made a slight backward motion 
with his head, and Barry advanced. 
“T'll be glad to tell you all I know,” 


he said cordially. “You won’t want to 
bother the professor any more to-night, 
will you, Bob? I’ve been with him since 
the minute we heard the shot fired, and 
he’s already told what little he knows 
of the affair to Boyle and the boys from 
the precinct.” 

“Oh, that'll be all right,” Craig 
flushed a dull brick red. “I didn’t come 
to annoy the professor with any more 
questions, and we'll do our best to keep 
him out except for the usual affidavit 
of his testimony as a witness. I 
shouldn’t have intruded now, sir, only 
I heard that Sergeant Barry was with 
you, and the medical examiner is below 
and wants him for a minute.” 

“Take him!” The professor made a 
gesture of almost comic despair. “Our 
quiet evening together has turned out 
most unexpectedly, has it not, my 
friend? But come to see me again soon, 
when your duties will permit.” 

Barry recognized the reminder of his 
promise to supply the elderly enthusiast 
with any private official data at his com- 
mand, and nodded comprehendingly as 
he shook hands in farewell. 

“T shall, sir. Good night.” 

When the door had closed behind 
them and they stood upon the landing, 
Craig whispered to the other detec- 
tive: 

“The medical examiner has gone, and 
I think the chief sent me over here to 
learn a thing or two from you, John. 
I’ve got to interview the other tenants 
of the house, but are there any pointers 
you could give me first?” 

“You haven’t seen them?” 

“No. I read the statements they 
made to the precinct dicks and then 
came straight for you. They’re each in 
their own apartments with a guard on 
each landing and two on the street be- 
low, one at the entrance door and one 
where the fire escape comes down out- 
side the studios, by that vacant strip of 
land. There’s no other way any of 
them can get out, for Boyle and the 
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other two went over the roof thor- 
oughly,” Craig replied. “It looks like 
an inside job all right, for Boyle was 
right outside the house when he heard 
the shot fired, and nobody could have 
come out of the door or down the fire 
escape without his seeing them.” 

“What did the medical examiner 
say?” Barry asked, after a pause, in 
a cautious undertone. 

“Not much; you know he’s always 
like a clam until he gets his report in 
at headquarters, and he has still the au- 
topsy to make,” the other responded. 
“Tt was a bullet from a small pistol that 
killed her, though, and it was fired from 
a considerable distance, for there were 
no powder marks on the body nor any- 
where else that we could find. Come 
down to the studio where the murder 
was committed, and have another look 
around; the tenants can wait.” 

Barry agreed with a nod and together 
they descended past Griswold’s door, 
where a grinning policeman saluted 
them and from behind which came a de- 
fiant series of snores. On the landing 
below, another officer stood on guard, 
but the door swung idly on its hinges, 
the body had been removed, and the 
lurid, counterfeit daylight had been ex- 
tinguished, leaving only the soft, opal- 
escent glow of the lamps in the luxuri- 
ous, deserted living room. 

“Did you notice after you smashed 
in that this is a spring lock?” Craig 
had paused at the entrance. “Any one 
could have run out after firing that 
shot and pulled the door shut behind 
him, and it would have locked of itself. 
it’s the only one of its kind in the house, 
too; the janitor’ll have to explain that, 
and if he don’t come back by morning 
we'll get the dragnet out after him.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of the door,” 
Barry admitted. ‘1 made for the studio 
and found the body. You saw it, of 
course ?” 

Craig nodded. 


“Yes. The Vane woman must have 


been painting away at that picture when 
the shot was fired, for the paint is still 
wet on it, but the stool was overturned, 
so the medical examiner couldn’t tell 
from the position of the body whether 
she had been sitting or standing when 
the end came; the autopsy’ll show that, 
I suppose, from the course of the bul- 
let.” 

Barry advanced and examined the 
portrait and the palette and brushes, 
which latter had been laid upon the 
stool near where the body had rested. 
Then his quick glance darted around 
the studio once more and, when he 
spoke, there was a new note in his 
voice: 

“What did the tenants have to say 
for themselves ?” 

“Well, the old grouch on the floor 
above, Griswold, claims to know noth- 
ing about it and care less. He’s a wid- 
ower and, from what the lads from the 
precinct said, I shouldn’t wonder if he’s 
got a lot of money;‘I don’t know why 
he’s living down in this rickety old 
house. He swears he doesn’t know the 
Vane woman and never exchanged a 
word with her. The young man down- 
stairs, Gordon Ladd, admits he knew 
her slightly but declares he hasn't. seen 
her in some time. Then Miss Patricia 
Sharrow, the lady from the top floor, 
says she and Mrs. Vane have spoken 
to each other once or twice, in a neigh- 
borly sort of way, and the precinct boys 
say she seemed all upset by what had 
happened. That’s about all they man- 
aged to get before I came.” 

“T didn’t hear them pass the profes- 
sor’s door to go up to the skylight 
apartment,” Barry observed thought- 
fully. 

“They didn’t. They went up and ex- 
amined the roof with Boyle by way of 
the fire escape, but after Boyle broke 
the news to Miss Sharrow and she got 
over the shock of it, she came down 
here to see if she could do anything. 
Queer little old maid, Boyle said, but 
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kind-hearted; she didn’t know either 
Griswold nor Ladd.” 

“Did they give an account of how 
they’d spent the evening?” asked Barry 
after a pause. 

“Miss'Sharrow had cooked her own 
supper, done some writing—she’s on a 
magazine—and gone to bed. The thun- 
der kept her awake, but she didn’t hear 
any shot nor know what had happened 
till Boyle told her. Griswold brought 
his own dinner in from one of those 
rotisserie places in the neighborhood— 
I'll bet he wouldn't spend an extra dime 
—and went to bed early. He’s sore as 
the devil and all at Professor Semyonov 
for waking him up. Mr. Ladd had been 
out to dinner ; he gave the names of the 
people he dined with, and it seems 
they’re all right. He could only have 
just about got in when the murder was 
committed. All of them look to be 
straightforward enough, but there must 
be something wrong somewhere, John, 
if it was an inside job.”’ Craig paused. 
“Did you notice anything that would be 
worth looking into?” 

“Several things,” Barry replied 
slowly. “You know how hot it was ear- 
lier in the evening when the storm was 
coming up; wouldn’t it have been natu- 
ral for that young man, Gordon Ladd, 
to peel off his dinner-coat the minute he 
got home? He didn’t, for he had it 
still on when he went down to let Boyle 
in and then came up here with him. 
Then, why did Griswold take such a 
long time to put on his dressing gown 
and slippers and get down here, after 
the professor had pounded on his door 
as though the house was afire? I’m ask- 
ing myself those two questions, Bob, 
and stillanother. Boyle said the woman 
on the top floor, Miss 
all to pieces with 
her of the murder; how did she get up 
courage to come down here where the 
body was, and why did she come? If 
this were my job, I'd get the answers 
to those three questions first.” 


Sharrow, went 
nerves when he told 


CHAPTER III. 


MISS SHARROW SPEAKS. 


T’S a facer, ain’t it?” Craig asked 
frankly. “It looks as though the 
whole house was in on this affair, ex- 
cept the professor, of course. Any- 
thing more you want to see here, John?” 
“No, I’ve seen enough,” Barry re- 
plied, with a significance which was lost 
upon the other. “If you want me to 
trail along with you while you inter- 
view the tenants we’d better be mov- 
ing, so that you can get your report 
in at headquarters in time for the chief 
to edit it for the press. It is obvious 
that all the inmates of this house can’t 
be mixed up in the murder, and I don’t 
even assume that any of them know 
more than they have told. There are 
probably simple enough explanations 
for the three points I’ve mentioned; re- 
member Fonly say it might be as well 
to have them explained.” , 

“All right, I get you.” Craig led the 
way to the door. “It’s past midnight 
now, and I guess we'll start with Miss 
Sharrow. If anything comes to your 
mind to ask her, John, just speak right 
out; she’ll never know you're not offi- 
cially on the case, too, and it looks to 
me as though I’m going to need all the 
help I can get. When one guy sticks 
another in the back and runs, I can 
usually pick up the trail and land him, 
but I haven't had much experience with 
these refined, indoor murders!” 

Barry knew that the younger sergeant 
spoke in candid truth, and that it was 
his own accidental presence at the scene 
of the crime which had led the chief 
to entrust the investigation to the less- 
experienced detective. But the latter’s 
frankness was disarming, and Barry 
hag become interested in the mystery 
for its sheer baffling simplicity and wa 
glad enough to see it through to a con- 
clusion 

They mounted past Griswold’s apart- 
ment and that of the professor to the 
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top floor, where Craig paused a moment 
before the door from beneath which a 
light, slightly brighter than that which 
flickered in the hallway, shed a sub- 
dued beam. 

He beckoned, then laid a finger across 
his lips meaningly, and Barry drew si- 
lently close beside him. From the other 
side of that closed door came the sound 
of light but measured footsteps stead- 
ily pacing back and forth, and once an 
odd, harsh, instantly suppressed sound 
like a dry sob. 

The footsteps had approached very 
near the door when Craig knocked, and 
almost at once the handle turned and a 
young woman stood before them. With 
her small, oval, colorless face and pale 
hair clipped short, she seemed almost 
a girl at a first glance, but closer inspec- 
tion revealed faint but mature lines and 
a certain poise, in spite of her obvious 
agitation, that indicated a woman nearer 
thirty than twenty. She was dressed in 
a house gown which accentuated her 
slim, almost angular figure, and her 
head came barely to Craig’s broad 
shoulder, as she gazed from him to the 
slightly older man in civilian clothes be- 
side him in mute inquiry. 

“We're from police headquarters, 
ma’am.” Craig cleared his throat. “I’m 
sorry to disturb you at this hour, but 
we've got to get a complete statement 
from all the tenants in the building con- 
cerning the crime that’s been committed 
on the third floor. If you’ll tell us just 
what you know about it we won’t be 
bothering you any more to-night.” 

“Come in.” Her voice was quiet and 
controlled, but Barry observed that a 
muscle in her thin cheek twitched 
slightly. She threw the door wide, re- 
vealing a living room furnished barely 
almost to desolation, with cheap matting 
rugs upon the uneven, painted floor, 
and the ugly, straight lines of a few 
dull, fumed-oak mission tables and 
chairs scattered about. “T will tell you 
what little I know, but I have already 
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talked with two men who represented 
themselves as detectives, and with a po- 
liceman. Be seated, please, and let me 
know what I can do for you.” 

They entered and, closing the door, 
she placed herself with her back to the 
parchment-shaded lamp on the plain, 
battered desk and, dropping her thin 
hands in her lap, waited for the inter- 
rogation to begin. 

“You are Miss Sharrow?’ asked 
Craig, seating himself gingerly upon 
the edge of a chair. 

“Patricia Sharrow, although I occa- 
sionally sign my articles ‘Patsy.’” The 
young woman nodded. “I write for the 
magazines, you know. I have lived 
here four years next October; I am 
twenty-seven years old, and I came 
originally from Omaha.” 

She spoke with a dreary sort of pa- 
tience, as though reciting a lesson al- 
ready frequently repeated, and added 
after a pause: 


“IT have no relatives in New York 


_ that I know of, but the editors of sev- ~ 


eral magazines published in the neigh- 
borhood can vouch for me, and the 
agent of this building.” 

“That’s all right, ma’am,” Craig re- 
marked. “We've already heard the 
statement you made to the precinct de- 
tectives, and I won’t trouble you to go 
all over it again, but there are just a 
few questions we'd like to ask you, 
merely as a matter of form. You went 
to bed early this evening, but not to 
sleep?” 

“No. The electricity in the air, and 
then the thunder kept me awake.” 

She shivered, but as instantly con- 
trolled herself once more, only that her 
slim fingers intertwined nervously in 
her lap. 

“You stated that you did not hear a 
shot fired from below,” went on Craig. 
“Are you quite sure, Miss Sharrow?” 

“T am sure that I heard nothing that 
sounded at the time like a—a shot.” 
Her voice trembled a little. “At least, 
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been fired. 
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it did not occur to me that a shot had 
There were several sharp, 
crashing peals of thunder before the 
storm passed around to the south. 
After that I heard rather loud knock- 
ing upon some door below, but I did not 
think anything of it, and I must have 
fallen into a doze when some one rapped 
upon my own door. It was a police- 
man, and he told me what—what had 
happened. At first I was horror- 
stricken. I—lI can scarcely remember 
what I said or did! My first coherent 
thought was that it couldn't be true, 
that some fearful mistake must have 
been made! [I am—was—the only 
woman tenant in the building beside 
Mrs. Vane, and I suppose I must have 
been hysterical, but it came to me that 
she might, perhaps, have been only 
wounded in some accidental fashion; 
that she might need the services of an- 
other woman. I have never before seen 
death in any violent form, and | admit 
that the thought of it terrified me, but 
I could not force myself to realize that 
what the policeman had said was actu- 
ally true, and [| felt impelled to go 
down to her. I dressed as you see me 
now and descended to find the detec- 
tives there and all the other tenants— 
except the old Russian gentleman who 
has the apartment just below me—and a 
police doctor of some sort.” 

She paused and Craig prompted her. 

“You saw the body also?” 

Miss Sharrow inclined her head and 
seemed for a moment unable to con- 
tinue. When she spoke it was in a low, 
shaking voice scarcely above a whisper. 

Ves, 1 


She—I—I saw at a glance 
somehow 


that it must be true, but I 
couldn’t help going to her and touching 
her hand. You see, [ didn’t know any- 
thing about police regulations in a case 
of that sort, and it didn’t occur to me 

* that it was wrong until the doctor per- 
son ordered me away, and then the de- 
tectives began questioning me.’ She 
hesitated and her hands tensed suddenly 
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as she looked from ofie to the Other of 
them. “Oh, have they found out how it 
happened? Who could have done this 
fearful thing?” 

With a sign to Sergeant Craig, Barry 
intervened in a soothingly sympathetic 
tone. 

“You knew Mrs. Vane?” 

“Not in a formal sense. We had 
smiled at each other and nodded when 
we happened to meet on the stairs or in 
the vestibule in an unconventional sort 
of way, as women neighbors do the 
world over, I suppose.” There was a 
little catch in her breath and then she 
hurried on: “Of course I read of how 
famous she became almost overnight 
with her new, vivid style of portraiture, 
and I was interested enough to go to 
one or two of the spring exhibitions 
which contained specimens of her work. 
I—I admired her, and I was curious to 
see her studio, although I am not a 
busybody, as a rule. One day about 
three weeks ago just as I was passing 
her door it opened, and one of her 
patrons came out: the lady whose por- 
trait is there now in the studio.” 

“You mean the one on the easel, the 
lady standing on the staircase?” asked 

Jarry quickly. 

“Yes. I recognized it to-night at a 
glance. Mrs. Vane stopped me that day 
as her visitor left; it was about a trivial 
matter, some mail of mine which she 
had received and opened by mistake, 
but we talked for a moment, and she 
invited me into her studio.” The young 
halted and passed one hand 
“We didn’t talk about 


wom 
across her eyes. 
anything in particular, and I only re- 
mained a few minutes, but she was so 
nice and 
too, that my little call left a deep impres- 
sion upon me.” 
“You don’t 
talked about?’ There was incredulity 
1 touch of sharpness in Barry’s 
which made Miss Sharrow 


what you 


remember 
and 
tones 


har ch r 


straighten in cha 
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“I do not, except in a general way,” 
she replied, with the first sign of resent- 
ment which she had shown. “I am very 
sensitive to environment, to impres- 
sions, if by any chance you know what 
that means! The conversation was the 
inconsequential one of two women, 
strangers yet neighbors, and while we 
talked Mrs. Vane took up her palette 
and added some touches here and there 
to the portrait. I believe I compli- 
mented her on her success, and she was 
kind enough to mention having seen 
some article or poem of mine in one of 
the minor magazines. I cannot recall 
anything else about that occasion ex- 
cept the impression I carried away with 
me of her personality, she seemed so 
stunningly, vibrantly alive! It was that 
I thought of to-night when the police- 
man knocked upon my door; I could 
not believe that she was really dead!” 

“When did you see her again?” Barry 
persisted. “Did she call upon you in 
return, Miss Sharrow ?” 

“No. I didn’t ask her!” the young 
voman responded with a note of dogged 
defiance in her tones. “I was ashamed 
to do so! You've seen her apartment; 
look about you here! Four years of 
Milure haven’t taken away all my pride 
and self-respect, and [ couldn’t endure 
the thought of having her see—this! I 
didn’t begrudge her the success and 
fame which had come to her; | was 
proud to live in the same house with 
such a celebrity, but I preferred to re- 
main hidden away, after that one, brief, 
unpremeditated visit, until perhaps some 
day my book might make me famous, 
too!” 

The pale oval of her face famed even 
in shadow, and then as suddenly her 
color faded and she added, her voice 
sunk once more almost to a whisper: 

“I encountered Mrs. Vane once or 
twice in the vestibule after that and we 
greeted each other pleasantly, but we 
did not hold any conversation, and I 
never entered her studio again until to- 

2Eps 


night when I went down and saw her 
lying there dead! That is all that I can 
tell you, gentlemen.” 

With a swift glance at Craig, Barry 
rose, but made no move toward the 
door. 

“When was the last time you saw 
Mrs. Vane alive, Miss Sharrow ?” 

“One afternoon last week; Thursday, 
[ think. She was entering her studio 
as T came down the stairs, and she did 
not see me.” 

“Are you acquainted with any of the 
other tenants in the house?” 

Barry’s abrupt change of topic evi- 
dently astonished her, but she drew her- 
self up and responded coldly. 

“T am not.” 

“Was Mrs. Vane?” The question 
came with almost startling suddenness, 
but little Miss Sharrow held herself 
well in control and a sort of contemptu- 
ous distaste was the only evidence of 
feeling in her tones. 

“I do not know. I have no reason 
to think so, and as I have told you, 
[ am not a busybody.” 

“Very well. I don’t think we'll trou- 
ble the lady any further to-night, shall 
we, Sergeant Craig?” Barry turned 
formally toward his confrere, who 
shook his head dumbly. “You will un- 
derstand, Miss Sharrow, that as the ser- 
geant has assured you, these questions 
are merely a matter of form, in the in- 


We will bid you 


terests of justice, 
‘good night.’ ” 

Miss Sharrow opened her lips to 
speak, hesitated as though she had 
thought better of it, and preceded them 
with dignity to the door. 

“Good night, gentlemen.” 

There was just the slightest shade of 
pause before the last word which lent 
it irony, and as the door closed with em- 
phasis behind them and they started 
down the stairs, once more Craig whis- 
tled softly. 

“Whew! Would any one have 
thought, John, that that meek, prim lit- 
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tle old maid would have such a spunky 
temper !” 

Barry chuckled. 

“That was one of the things I wanted 
to find out!” he responded. ‘The pro- 
fessor’s light is out, and we'll let him 
rest, but I'll just slip this note under 
his door. If you want me to see this 
case through with you unofficially, Bob, 
I think we can use him in his own line, 
chemistry, to-morrow, with a little 
porch climbing thrown in.” 

Sergeant Craig stared, as his fellow 
detective scribbled a few words on a 
page of his notebook, tore it out and 
folding it, thrust it under the darkened 
door. Then he asked mildly: 

“Where do we go from here, John? 
The chief may have put this affair into 
my hands, but I’m glad enough to pass 
the buck to you!” 

“Let’s have a talk, then, with the 
affable gentleman on the floor below,” 
Barry suggested. “I'll wager he won't 
take so long this time to answer a sum- 
mons !” 

The unmusical snores still sounded 
from the rear of Henry Griswold’s 
apartment as they reached his floor, but, 
with a word to the officer on guard, 
Barry knocked peremptorily on the door 
and announced in loud tones: 

“Police headquarters! Sergeant, if 
he doesn’t open the door in three min- 
utes, break it down!” 

The snoring ceased instantly in a 
sound between a squeal arid a grunt, 
bare feet padded stumblingly through 
the apartment within, and a light sud- 
denly flared up. The next instant there 
came a rattle of chains and bolts and the 
door was flung open to disclose Gris- 
wold’s lanky frame clad in a scant night- 
shirt, with a skullcap upon his grizzled 
head. 

“What the devil do you mean ” he 
began furiously, but Craig, at a gesture 
from Barry, stepped forward. 

“I’m the detective assigned from 
headquarters to investigate the murder 


on the floor just below you here to- 
night, sir, and I’d like a word with you,” 
he said gruffly. “If you don’t want to 
answer my questions, I’ll call the wagon 
and you can come downtown and talk to 
the chief!” 

Griswold held himself indignantly 
erect, although his teeth chattered as he 
demanded: 

“Where’s your warrant? 
the charge against me?” 

“None yet, sir, but it’s no light thing 
to interfere with an officer in the dis- 
charge of his duty, especially in a capi- 
tal case!” Craig retorted, adding more 
mildly: “I won’t bother you long.” 

“Come in, then,” Griswold grumbled, 
but at sight of Barry his anger rose 
again. “Who is that fellow? The po- 
liceman IJ first encountered downstairs 
seemed to know him, but that fiddle- 
playing professor who has the rooms 
above mine called him a friend of his, 
and I won’t have any interfering ras- 
cal és 

“Just go a little slow, sir!” Craig ad- 
monished. “This is Sergeant Barry 
from the homicide bureau, and he’s got 
equal authority with me on this case. 
We don’t want to make any trouble for 
you.” 

“Well, shut the door behind you, both 
of you, and sit down unless you want 
to call in the whole police department !”’ 
exclaimed Griswold. “I suppose I can 
put on a dressing gown, without laying 
myself open to further suspicion than 
you evidently entertain!” 

He turned and padded off toward his 
bedroom, with Craig doggedly in his 
wake, while Barry seated himself and 
glanced about him. The room looked 
more like an office than a living apart- 
ment, with its massive walnut desk, 
filing cases, and huge safe, yet a shabby 
leather couch and chairs, an old-fash- 
ioned bookcase, and the odor of to- 
bacco which lay heavily on the heated 
atmosphere, gave it an air of masculine 
comfort of a sort. In a shadowy cor- 
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ner an old hound stood with drooping 
ears and one paw lifted as though to 
advance, and the sergeant looked twice 
before he diScovered that it was an an- 
cient and sadly moth-eaten specimen of 
the taxidermist’s art. 

Griswold returned presently in the 
tattered dressing gown and flapping 
slippers in which he had appeared upon 
the scene of the murder, and shuffling 
to a chair, he grunted: 

“Let us get this farce over as quickly 
as possible, if you please. I’ve already 
told what little I know of this affair 
to your local officials, and I was pre- 
pared for the annoyance of repeating it 
in some sort of affidavit for the authori- 
ties later in the presence of my attor- 
neys, but it is an outrage to rout a re- 
spectable citizen out of his bed at this 
hour! What questions do you want to 
ask me?” 

“Do you know any of the other occu- 
pants of this house?” 

“Personally, no, and I do not want 
to!” retorted Griswold. “I have no use 
for any of them!” 

“You did not, 
Vane?” 

“Most assuredly not! 
to the woman in my life!” There was 
outraged dignity in the disclaimer. 
“Not that I am aware of anything to 
her discredit, but I know nothing about 
her at all. Of course, I heard that she 
was a painter; I cannot recall who first 
imparted that unimportant information 
to me, if you wish me to be precise, but 
I distinctly remember seeing reproduc- 
tions in the newspapers of ridiculously 
distorted portraits which she _ has 
painted of some of the scatter-brained 
members of society in this town known 
as the ‘circus set.’ The first of her pic- 
tures which I have actually seen was 
that in her studio to-night.” 

“You knew Mrs. Vane by sight, how- 
ever?” Craig persisted doggedly. 

“Naturally. Her name is in the card 
plate above her bell in the vestibule, 


then, know Mrs. 


I never spoke 


and I could not avoid passing her on 
the stairs occasionally and seeing her 
go in and out of her apartment; but 
such encounters were rare, and I 
scarcely glanced at her. I—I am far 
from being a ladies’ man, and, in any 
event, I do not approve of the type of 
female who invades the arts and sci- 
ences and trades. But I fail to see the 
purpose of this cross-examination !” 

“What can you tell me of the other 
tenants here?” Craig asked, adding: 
“Of course, we know all about Pro- 
fessor Semyonov, on the floor above, 
but I mean the others.” 

“ Professor’ Semyonov!” Griswold 
repeated with a note of respect in his 
grudging tones. “You cannot mean 
that that old—er—foreigner is the noted 
chemist? I am astonished! However, 
I can tell you nothing about the remain- 
ing tenants except that another female 
of the would-be artistic type occupies 
the top floor, a young man the second, 
and there is a shop of fake antiques on 
the street level. I am afraid I cannot 
assist you in any way in your investiga- 
tion.” 

“Did any of these people know each 
other ?” 

“All of them, except the shopkeeper, 
I mean, and the—er—the professor.” 
The response came readily, and Gris- 
wold licked his thin Jips avidly as though 
over a choice morsel of gossip. “The 
young man Ladd has frequently called 
upon Mrs. Vane, and at least once I 
have seen Miss Sharrow issuing from 
her apartments.” 

“From Mrs. Vane’s, you mean?” 
Barry interposed quickly. “When was 
that? About three weeks ago?” 

“Three days ago!” corrected Gris- 
wold with emphasis. “I am positive it 
was Tuesday, because I am rarely late 
at getting to my office, but on the pre- 
vious night I had suffered an attack of 
indigestion which kept me awake, and it 
was quite ten o'clock in the morning 
when [ came downstairs and saw the 
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Sharrow girl coming out of the apart- 
ment on the floor below. I did not see 


Mrs. Vane.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


LADD TURNS THE TABLES, 


GORDON 


S° visibly dumfounded was Craig at 

this unexpected contradiction of 
Miss Sharrow’s testimony that his fel- 
low sergeant continued in command of 
the situation. 

“You mean, Mr. Griswold, that Miss 
Sharrow had been alone in Mrs. Vane’s 
studio Tuesday morning?” he asked, in 
the diffident tone which, to those who 
knew him, portended an important point 
in the examination of a witness. 

“By no means!” Griswold stirred ir- 
ritably in his chair. “That scrubwoman 
was there, Mrs. McGrath, who looks 
after some of the apartments in the 
house—not mine, though! The janitor 
~ does such tidying up as I require; I 
won't have a woman puttering about. 
I hate ’em!” 

The exclamation came with such sud- 
den involuntary rancour that the two 
detectives glanced at each other, and 
Craig found his voice. 

“You're a-widower, I understand, 
Mr. Griswold?” 

“My wife’s been dead for fourteen 
years, if it’s any of your business!” 
snapped the other and his lips had set 
in a hard, straight line. “I’m a real- 
estate operator, a bank director, and a 
member of a club composed of gentle- 
men, all of which information, with ad- 
dresses, I gave earlier in the night to 
your local men. My attorneys are Dea- 
con & Perks, and I court the fullest in- 
vestigation. Is there anything else that 
you want to know?” 

“I understand that you deny having 
heard the shot ” began Craig, but 
Griswold interrupted. 

“T have stated that I did not. 1 was 
asleep until that id Professor Sem- 
yonov clamored at my door.” 


“You did not come down imme- 
diately, Mr. Griswold.” Barry made 
his second point quietly. “What finally 
decided you to appear upon the scene of 
the murder at all?” 

“TI did not reply to that banging upon 
my door, because I fancied it might be 
some practical joke of that young man 
on the second floor, Gordon Ladd, al- 
though I have never exchanged a word 
with him. He has only been here two 
or three months, and I[ understand he 
has been studying art in Paris; I had 
no mind to be the butt of some prank 
of a Latin Quarter ruffian, if he hap- 
pened to be giving a party and in a 
hilarious mood.” Griswold responded 
with renewed dignity. 

“It was only when I heard the crash 
of the door just below and loud, mas- 
culine talking that it occurred to me 
that something might be seriously 
wrong in the house, and my presence 
as a responsible member of society 
would be required. I was reluctant to 
descend and intrude, but I did what I 
conceived to be my duty. May I re- 
mind you that it is an unconscionably 
late hour, and my business compels me 
to be at my office early? I repeat, I 
have told all I know, and I desire to ob- 
tain the advice of my attorneys before 
being further badgered. That, I be- 
lieve, is permissible under the circum- 
stances ?” 

It was self-evident that nothing 
further could be gotten from him in 
his present mood, and after a few more 
perfunctory questions Barry and Craig 
took their leave of him. In the hall out- 
side the officer approached. 

“The lady on the top floor, she’s been 
down twice asking for you,” he ob- 
served impartially to the two. “I didn’t 
think you’d want to be disturbed in 
there, but it seems there’s something 
she forgot to tell you a while back.” 

At that moment the pale, bobbed head 
of Miss Sharrow appeared over the 
banisters two flights above, and, seeing 
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them, she came hastily and_ silently 
down. 

“T didn’t want to waste your time,” 
she began a trifle breathlessly. “But 
something escaped my memory, and I 
told you an unintentional falsehood. 
The matter is quite trivial and irrele- 
vant, but I do not care to have the 
least misunderstanding about _ this. 
When I told you that I had not entered 
Mrs. Vane’s studio since my call upon 
her until to-night, it was not strictly 
true, although [ held no communication 
with her. A few days ago I was passing 
her door; she was out, but Mrs. Mc- 
Grath was cleaning in there, and I asked 
if I might take a peep at the portrait. I 
merely slipped in, glanced at it, and 
came out again, but I wish you would 
ask Mrs. McGrath about this, and she 
can verify my statement. I have told 
you of my interest in Mrs. Vane’s work 
and that must be my excuse, but I 
realize the tragic seriousness of this ter- 
rible affair, and, being a woman prac- 
tically alone in the city, I wanted you 
to know everything.” 

“That’s all right, Miss Sharrow.” 
Honest relief shone in Craig’s eyes. “It’s 
as well that you did tell us, and if any- 
thing else comes to your mind, no mat- 
ter how unimportant it may seem to 
you, just call up police headquarters 
and ask for me, Sergeant Craig, or for 
Sergeant Barry here. We'll see that 
you're kept out of it as much as we 
can.” 

“Thank you, I’m sure that you will, 
sergeant,” she responded with a nod, 
that, although still dignified, was almost 
cordial. “Good night.”’ 

She vanished up the stair and, as the 
sergeants continued downward, 
Craig remarked confidentially to his 


two 


companion: 

“Ain’t women funny? Did you see 
how her manner changed all of a sud- 
den when she thought she had got her- 
self in wrong? ’Twas nothing, that 


visit of hers to the Vane woman’s studio’ 
after all, but it’s a good thing she told 
us after Griswold mentioned it, for we 
might have gone off on some wrong 
track entirely. Do we get after young 
Mr, Ladd now?” 

“Yes,” Barry replied, as they passed 
the gloomily vacant rooms of the dead 
woman. “If he knew Mrs. Vane, as 
Griswold says, we ought to get some- 
thing worth while at last.” 

Contrary to their reception by the 
other two tenants whom they had inter- 
viewed, Gordon Ladd was anticipating 
their coming with an eagerness which 
he made no attempt to conceal. The 
light streamed forth from his opened 
door as they reached the second floor, 
and they found him, minus his dinner 
coat and collar, endeavoring to extract 
some information from the taciturn po- 
liceman who had been stationed on 
guard in the outer hall. 

He gave up the effort when he saw 
them and came impatiently forward. 

“You're headquarters men, aren’t 
you?” he demanded. “For Heaven's 
sake, come in and tell me if you’ve found 
out anything! Those chaps from the 
station house are dubs, and I’m almost 
mad over this thing! Right this way; 
you'll find cigars and things on that 
stand.” 

As he spoke he ushered them into the 
living room of his apartment, which was 
furnished luxuriously in the somewhat 
massive style affected by bachelors, and 
it was evident that his offer of hospi- 
tality was the instinctive suggestion of a 
gentleman, rather than a conscious in- 
vitation, for his thoughts were plainly 
centered on the tragedy. 

“You knew Mrs. Vane, Mr. Ladd?” 
It was more a statement than a ques- 
tion as Larry seated himself. 

“*Knew her? Good Lord, I——” 
The young man controlled himself by a 
visible effort, and added lamely: “Yes, 
I have known her for some time, sev- 
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eral years, in fact; and although she 
had a host of friends, I think I can 
claim to be one of the closest of them 
to her. It’s the sheer impossibility of 
this thing, gentlemen, which has driven 
me nearly mad! I know that—that she 
was shot, I saw her body, and yet I 
would be more ready to believe that a 
bolt from heaven struck her down than 
a bullet sped from a human hand.” 

“Why?” This time the question came 
as sharply as the report of a pistol itself 
upon the outburst of nerves stretched 
beyond the breaking point, and Gordon 
Ladd cast discretion to the winds. 

“Because she was alive and well an 
instant almost before that shot must 
have been fired! I saw her, I spoke to 
her, I ” Too late the young man 
realized the slip he had made, and his 
face turned livid, but hastily he made 
an effort to retrieve his error. “It must 
have been the closing of my own door 
here when I returned that muffled the 
shot so that I did not hear it.” 

“When you returned from where?” 
Craig leaned forward suddenly. “Come 
clean, sir! You’ve said too much now 
to hedge. You were with Mrs. Vane, 
in her apartment almost an instant be- 
fore the shot was fired?” 

Barry started to interfere, but hesi- 
tated, biting his lips. Orders from head- 
quarters were orders, no matter what 
they implied, and if Craig made a tacti- 
cal error it was after all strictly up to 
him. 

That he had made such an error was 
instantly apparent, for the length of his 
accusatory speech had given the ordi- 
narily well-poised young man an oppor- 
tunity to place himself in a measure 
upon his guard, and his reply came in a 
coldly collected tone. 

“You are mistaken, sergeant—or 
whatever your rank may be termed. I 
was not in Mrs, Vane’s apartment last 
evening or at any time during the past 
week. I admit freely that previous to 
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that period I called on her frequently, 
but it happens that during the past few 
days we have both been busy finishing 
up pictures—you may have learned 
from your precinct detectives that I, 
also, am an artist—and I saw nothing 
of her except just for a moment last 
evening. When I said that I returned, 
I meant that I had only then returned 
from the Montaines’, on East Ninth 
Street, where I had dined and spent the 
earlier part of the evening.” 

Craig turned in frank appeal to the 
larger experience of his colleague, and 
Barry resumed the interrogation. 

“Will you tell us, Mr. Ladd, just ex- 
actly what did happen last evening, 
from the time you left the house where 
you dined until from your apartment 
here you heard officer Boyle hammer- 
ing upon the entrance below ?” he asked 
in a courteously persuasive tone. 

“Well,” Gordon Ladd moistened his 
lips and spoke slowly, weighing each 
word with care, “it was hot, you know, 
and, although the storm threatened, I 
thought that it would pass over, as it 
in fact did, so I did not hurry. I strolled 
over to my tobacconist’s on Sixth 
Avenue, bought some cigarettes, and 
then came home. I let myself in at the 
entrance with my house key and had 
reached the door of my apartment out- 
side here, when, glancing up the stairs, 
I caught a glimpse of Mrs. Vane in the 
hall above, just outside her own door. 

“As I had not seen her in several 
days, I went halfway up the stairs and 
greeted her, with the half-formed in- 
tention of paying her a short call if it 
were not too late, but she said that she 
was too busy and must work upon a 
portrait, or words to that effect, so I 
bade her ‘good night’ and, coming back 
to my own apartment, let myself in and 
closed the door. It seemed almost the 
next moment, as I have stated, that the 
commotion arose and, as no one else 
seemed likely to reply to that banging 
on the entrance door, I went down and 
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admitted the policeman. We _ heard 
voices and saw light coming from Mrs, 
Vane’s apartment and went up together, 
but I had heard no shot and, of course, 
had no suspicion of the truth. That is 
why it floored me so when—when I saw 
the body.” 

It was only at the conclusion of his 
long explanation that the young man 
faltered, and into his eyes there came 
again that swift, fleeting look of sheer, 
stark horror which Barry had noted 
earlier, when he had collapsed at the 
discovery of the murder. 

“Mr. Ladd,” he recommenced 
suavely, “how was Mrs. Vane dressed 
when you saw her on the landing above? 
The same'as when her body was 
found?” 

“Of course!” The artist stared. 

“Did you see any. one else in the hall- 
ways or on the stairs, either above or 
below ?” 

“No one.” The reply was decisive, 
but the pause before it came was a frac- 
tion too long and Barry seized upon it. 

“Then, Mr. Ladd, what in your esti- 
mation was the reason for Mrs. Vane’s 
presence out there in the public hall? 
Did she offer any explanation ?” 

“Certainly not, and I thought nothing 
of it!” Ladd replied hotly. “It is a 
ridiculously trivial point to quibble 
There might have been a hun- 
dred unimportant reasons; she might 
have sent out for something and have 
been awaiting the arrival of the delivery 
boy. How should I know ?” 

“There might have been a hundred 
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reasons, Mr. Ladd!” Again there came 
that maddening repetition of his name 
which had so often helped in breaking 
a stubborn witness under the third de- 
gree. “But in this case there was only 
one, and you know it! Mrs. Vane was 
either receiving or ejecting a guest, and 
if you saw no one else, you yourself 
must have been that guest! We have 
purposely interrogated the other tenants 
of the house before approaching you, 
and we have learned more than you 
think! The saying that walls have ears 
is true also of ceilings.” 

He paused significantly while Ser- 
geant Craig stared at him in genuine 
surprise, but the shot found its mark, 
Leaping to his feet, with his handsome 
face darkened and distorted in a parox- 
ysm of rage, Ladd cried: 

“So that’s what you two have been 
trying to get at, is it? That miserable 
wretch Griswold has noted my acquaint- 
anceship with Mrs. Vane and deliber- 
ately tried to blacken her character in 
your eyes! I admit that I was in love 
with her; all our world in Paris as well 
as here will tell you of my long attempt 
to make her my wife, but they will also 
tell you that she has laughed at my love 
for her, as she has at that of all others. 
I would have said nothing, but now that 
he has spoken, ask him what claim he 
has upon her, gentlemen, for I lied to 
you! I did see one upon the 
stairs! It was he whom I saw leaving 
her apartment a moment before I en- 
tered my own and the shot was fired 
which must have ended her life!” 


some 
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S the local train wound slowly 
A along the narrow and tortu- 
pla mm ous valley to which I| had 

hastily traveled down from 
the city in response to an urgent sum- 
mons received that day at noon, I 
thought, looking around and above me 
from the carriage window, that I had 
rarely found myself amid wilder sur- 
roundings. I was aware that I was 
penetrating into the heart of the moun- 
tains. Although it was yet early au- 
tumn, the evening was cold and 
gloomy; overhead the sky was dull 
gray; the treeless sides of the hills 
loomed black and forbidding. Black- 
ness and grayness was the tone of the 
scenery through which I was passing. 
In the valley were gray houses and the 
high gray walls of factories and mills; 
here and there foaming cataracts of 
water rushed down from the heights 
above to do their work in some mill 
dam and emerge, turgid and discolored, 
into the black river whose curves the 
railway follows. And as we followed 
it farther the valley narrowed until it 
seemed that we must be presently swal- 
lowed up in some cavernous opening 
of the rocky and mountainous mass 
which rose in front. 

The train suddenly slackened its slow 
speed. We rounded a sharp curve and 
tan into a small station on the smoke- 
blackened railings of which appeared a 
board bearing the name Wolverdale. 


Beyond the railings and across the black 
river, I saw gray roofs and gray walls, 
and among them tall chimneys which 
poured out thick clouds of smoke. 
This, then, was the place to which I 
had been peremptorily summoned. To 
me it suggested not crime, but the idea 
of an atmosphere in which the more 
sordid things of life might well happen. 

I had scarcely opened the carriage 
door before a tall man, slender, slightly 
bearded, very well attired in black, ap- 
peared before me and extended a hand. 
Behind him followed the chauffeur, 
who took charge of my baggage. 

“Mr. Harthwaite?” I said, as I took 
the offered hand. 

“Mr. John Harthwaite,” he re- 
sponded, as if there were some reason 
for giving his Christian name. “I am 
much obliged to you for responding so 
promptly to my telegram. My motor 
car is outside; let my man see to your 
things. And,” he added, giving me a 
side glance as he walked along the nar- 
row, wood-paved platform, “as to why 
1 brought you down I will tell you in 
a few minutes—when we are alone.” 

We made our way through the gray- 
ness of the little town in silence; the 
people were going home from the mills 
and factories, and the clatter of their 
wooden clogs made weird noises on the 
pavements. Then the road _ turned 
sharply, running along the side of the 
great overhanging hills until houses and 
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mills were left behind and before us 
there was nothing but the hills to be 
seen. Then came another curve, and 
high above us, on the hillside, I saw a 
house, perched on a series of terraces. 
My companion said a word to his 
chauffeur; the car stopped. 

“If you have no objection, Mr. Cam- 
penhaye,” said Mr. Harthwaite, “we 
will walk up to my house through the 
gardens—the car will have to go some 
distance round—we have little level 
ground in this corner of the world.” 

I made no reply to this, but left the 
car and followed my guide through a 
wicket gate which led to a winding 
path. He ascended this until we came 
to the first of the terraces; then he 
paused and turned as if to contemplate 
the view in the valley beneath us. And 


he stretched out his hand and pointed 
to two objects—one, the great mass of 
manufactory immediately below, the 
other, a house on the opposite hillside 


which, so far as I could see in the 
dusk, appeared to be the counterpart of 
the one we were approaching. 

“You see that mill, Mr. Campen- 
haye,” he said suddenly. “That is the 
works of John and James Harthwaite, 
manufacturers of cotton goods. And 
you see the house over there—that is 
where James Harthwaite lived. I say 
lived—at present he is lying dead within 
it—murdered.” 

There was some curious feeling in 
his voice, and my own sounded 
strangely commonplace when I spoke. 

“T suppose that is why you have 
brought me here, Mr. Harthwaite?” I 
said. 

“That is why I have brought you 
here, Mr. Campenhaye,” he replied. “I 
have heard of your ability, and I have 
no great faith in the police, however 
well trained they are. I want to know 
who killed my brother.” 

“Naturally, you do,” I said. 
I shall be of some use.” 

He was still staring fixedly at the 


“T hope 
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house on the opposite side of the val- 
ley, and for a moment he remained 
silent. Suddenly he spoke again. 

“Will you hear of it now?” he said. 
“There is still time before dinner, and 
perhaps I can tell you about it more 
clearly outside four walls. It is not a 
long story.” 

“Now, by all means,” I answered, 
for I saw that he was wanting to un- 
burden himself. “I am eager to hear 
everything, and at once.” 

“Sit down there,” he said, pointing 
to a rustic seat, “and smoke a cigar. I 
will smoke one myself—the first since 
yesterday. Now,” he continued after 
he produced a cigar case and we had 
begun to smoke, “I will try to be con- 
cise and plain. My brother James and 
myself were twins. We were thirty- 
seven a few days ago, bachelors, with 
no intention of marrying. These facts 
may make it strange to you that we 
did not live together. But, we had dif- 
ferent tastes, and when we succeeded 
to the business on my father’s death, 
each built himself a house ; this is mine; 
there is his. We each had our own hob- 
bies, but we were very fond of each 
other.” 

He paused a moment as if reflecting 
on his next words. 

“One of James’ great hobbies,” he 
continued, “was exploring these hills 
which you see about us. He was never 
tired of them. He knew all the wildest 
and loneliest places among them. 
Much of his spare time was spent ex- 
ploring these heights. Up there he was 
killed. Somehow, I had an idea that 
he might meet his death in that way. 

jut your main object is to know how 
he met it. Very well. 

“Four days ago, James set out on a 
week’s exploration of the country here- 
abouts. As was his custom, he left his 
house yonder before daybreak—to be 
precise, at half past two in the morning. 
I never heard of him again until yes- 
terday—late in the afternoon.” 
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Again he paused, watching 
smoke as it drifted into the air. 

“To make things clear,” he resumed, 
“this is how I heard. About four 
o'clock yesterday afternoon a young 
man, who is a bank clerk in Hallton, 
the big town near by, walked into the 
police station here and said that in 
crossing High Gap, at the head of the 
range, he had found the dead body of 
a man lying in a very lonely place, into 
which he himself had turned to light 
his pipe, there being, as usual, a strong 
wind blowing there. He conducted the 
police back to the spot. They imme- 
diately recognized the body as that of 
my brother. He had evidently been 
killed instantaneously by a_ terrible 
blow on the back of ‘the head. There 
were no footprints or*signs of any 
struggle. His watch and chain, and his 
purse, in which he always carried a 
fairly large amount of money, were 
gone. Naturally, the police believe that 
he was murdered for the sake of rob- 
bery by some of the rough folk who 
now and then make their way across 
this range of hills in summer, but I 
don’t.” 

He uttered the last two words with 
such conviction that I started. To me 
the police theory seemed correct. 

“You do not?” I said. 

“I do not!” he responded with re- 
newed emphasis. “My brother has 
wandered about the hills for twenty 
years and had never known molesta- 
tion. What is more, he was a strong 
man, and he always carried a stout 
stick with him. If any tramp had 
assailed him, that tramp would have 
got the worst of it. No, Mr. Campen- 
haye, my brother was not murdered 
for what he had in his pockets—there 
was some other motive. Of that I’m 
certain.” : 

“Do you suspect any one?” I asked. 

He rose, and motioned me toward the 
house above us, in which lights were 
now twinkling. 


the 
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“T suspect no one!” he anwsered. “TI 
wish I did—I should have more peace 
of mind. But now you know the main 
facts, it is time you dined.” 


Mr. Harthwaite led the way into a 
house which it was easy to see had been 
built, equipped and furnished in accord- 
ance with the very latest ideas of mod- 
ern architects and apostles of health 
and comfort. It was one of those 
places in whichgt is impossible for dust 
to accumulate, wherein labor is saved 
by ingenious device, and to which air 
and sunlight have every possible access. 
There were books and pictures and 
other matters which made me conclude 
that whatever James Harthwaite’s hob- 
bies other than pedestrianism had been, 
his brother was certainly of a literary 
and artistic nature. 

Nothing was said during dinner of 
the terrible catastrophe which had 
brought me to Wolverdale. My host 
talked easily and pleasantly of many 
matters of interest, and though no other 
person was present, and I should have 
excused anything that came from him 
because of his sorrow, he behaved as 
if he had no trouble in the world, and 
as though he was doing his utmost to 
entertain an expected guest. When we 
had gone into his study, where coffge 
was awaiting us, he turned to me with 
a meaning look. 

“T am expecting the chief of police 
any minute,” he said, “and I have a 
pretty good idea that he will bring a 
certain detective with him whom he 
spoke of bringing over from Bigford 
—a man in whom he has great faith. 
I do not want either of these men to 
know who you are, so I propose to 
mention you merely as an old friend 
who is staying with me.” 

“Fine!” I replied. “Exactly what I 
should wish. Let them talk as much 
as they please; I'll keep in the back- 
ground, and make my investigations in 
my own way.” 
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The two police officers, on their ar- 
rival, were quite prepared to talk. 
They agreed in the original theory— 
that Mr. James Harthwaite had been 
murdered by some person or persons 
who had probably slept out all night in 
the hills and had taken him un- 
awares. But so far such person or 
persons seemed to have vanished into 
thin air. The police and the public 
had been notified of the murder 
throughout a wide area, but nobody had 
so far reported anything of any suspi- 
cious character; nobody had been spo- 
ken of as having displayed money not 
likely to be theirs; no attempt to pawn 
or sell the dead man’s watch had been 
heard of. 

“But then, you know, Mr. Harth- 
waite,” said the chief, “we’ve got to re- 
member that according to the doctor’s 
reckoning, a good four days elapsed 
between the actual murder and the 
finding of the body. That may seem 
strange, but those rocks, where your 
poor brother was found, sir, are only 
just off the beaten track, but nobody 
would turn aside to them. If the young 
man that found him hadn’t wanted to 
light his pipe just there, and had seen 
a chance of shelter from the wind, the 
hody might have been there now, un- 
discovered. And, as you know, a man 
could get away in a dozen different 
directions,” 

The detective cleared his throat. 

“If there were only a clew now!” he 
said. “But I’ve examined the place and 
the surroundings thoroughly, and I] 
couldn’t find as much as a footprint. 
You know what a dry season it’s been, 
gentlemen, and the grass up there is 
firm and wiry; a heavy man makes no 
more impression on it than a child 
would. And as the chief says, there 
was four days’ start. Tour days!” 

In short, the police officers had noth- 
ing to tell, beyond the fact that the 
news of the murder had been spread 
far and wide, and that the world and 
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his wife had been requested to jog their 
memories in the endeavor to think of 
any suspicious character who had been 
seen coming away from High Gap or 
the early morning of a certain day. 

My host turned to me when we were 
alone. His slightly cynical face ex- 
pressed something like boredom. 

“You see!” he said, and spread out 
his hands. 

“Well,” I replied, “let us give them 
their due. I don’t see that they could 
say or do any more. There is no clew, 
and there was a start of four days in 
the criminal’s favor. On the face of 
things they have done all they could.” 

He looked at me keenly. 

“But—you?” he said meaningly. 

“T may go on different lines,” I an- 
swered. “Before I go on any at all, I 
want to ask you a few questions. First, 
had your brother any enemies?” 

“I would take my oath that he had 
not one!” he replied ‘with, emphasis. 
“He was universally liked and re- 
spected.”’ 

“He had no business quarrels—no 
business enemies?” I asked. 

Mr. Harthwaite shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“His business was mine,” he said. 
“I can assure you that we have neither 
quarrels nor enemies in connection with 
our business.” 

“My next question is of a delicate na- 
ture,” I said. “Had he any secret af- 
fairs—whether of love or of anything 
else?” 

“T do not believe that he had any 
secrets from me whatever,” he an- 
swered. ‘“‘As for love affairs, I am 
positive that he had none. He devoted 
himself entirely to three things—the 
business, his love of wandering about, 
and a passion for inventions; his spare 
time at home was given up to invention, 
Only the night before he left home I 
was talking to him at the factory about 
an invention which he believed would 
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revolutionize the industry. He 
enthusiastic about it.” 

“He had no secrets, no enemies, no 
mysteries?” I said, looking at him 
keenly. 

“None!” he answered. 

“Then why,” I asked, “why do you 
believe that there is some mystery 
about his murder, instead of accepting 
the reasonable theory of the police that 
he was waylaid, murdered and robbed, 
in a lonely place, by some ruffian who 
has had ample opportunity to make 
good his escape?” 

He made no immediate answer. Jn- 
stead, he pulled himself up in his chair 
and bit his lip. Eventually he shook 
his head. 

“T cannot explain,” he replied. “It’s 
—a feeling. Shall we say, instinct? 
At any rate, I am sure of it, I tell you. 
I—you may think me a fool, Mr. Cam- 
penhaye, but how do I know that he 
isn’t impressing this conviction upon 
me—from—from beyond? Remember 
—we were twin brothers.” 

I bowed my head. 

*T don’t think you a fool, Mr. Harth- 
waite,” | answered gravely. “Far from 
it. I only wanted you to explain. All 
I have to say at present is that I wish 
to see the scene of your brother’s death 
to-morrow morning as early as pos- 
sible. I wish to see it alone—I don’t 
even want a guide if you will tell-me 
the way.” 

He looked at me for a moment, then 
rose and silently motioned me to follow 
him. He led me outside the house to 
the end of the uppermost of the ter- 
races. It was a bright moonlight night ; 
the road which led up the valley wound 
away to the gloom of the hills like a 
silver stream. ‘Follow the road,” he 
said. “About a mile from here you 
will come to a gate in the stone wall, 
close to a ruinous sheepfold. Pass 
through the gate and follow a path 
which is well defined. At the extreme 
ridge of the hill you will see a mass of 
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gray rock—the path will lead you to 
within a few yards of it. It was on the 
side of the rock farthest from you that 
he was found.” 

He went back to the house. 
hall [ held out my hand. 

“Good night,” I said. “Tell your 
people to take no notice if they hear 
me leave the house in the early hours 
of the morning. I mean to be up there 
at sunrise.” 

As a matter of fact, I was at the 
heights of High Gap well before the 
sun rose; to be precise, I was at the 
mass of rock where James Harthwaite’s 
body was found at five o’clock. In the 
gray light of the September morning 
the place was awful in its wildness and 
loneliness. As the light grew stronger, 
I began to make out the contour of 
far-off mountains to the north and 
south, and to see far down in the val- 
leys where the great manufacturing 
towns lay beneath their canopies of 
smoke. But what most impressed me 
was the silence and solitude of the 
place. I could picture to myself the 
dead man, lover of nature that he evi- 
dently was from all I had heard of him, 
coming up here in the early morning, 
full of the strange and weird charm of 
the lonely heights, standing for a while 
to gaze round him across the vast 
stretch of unawakened life, and being 
struck down to death, unawares. In 
that loneliness, well known to him, he 
would suspect nothing. And of one 
thing I quickly convinced myself—the 
police were right when they said the 
miscreant could escape in a dozen dif- 
ferent directiogs without fear of detec- 
tion. 

The sun rose with a sudden burst 
over a long range of hills which rose 
on the farther edge of the plains, and 
I began to look around me. But I 
quickly recognized that even systematic 
examination of the place would yield 
little of value. The entire surface of 
the ridge was covered with strong, dry 
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grass and low shrubs. The path by 
which I had come, by which, too, James 
Harthwaite had come to his death, was 
a mere sheep track through the vege- 
tation; it passed the mass of high rocks 
at about ten yards distance. I saw no 
sign that the body had been dragged 
from the path to the rocks, and I came 
to the conclusion that the dead man 
had been in the habit of resting at these 
rocks after the stiff climb from the 
valley, and that he was struck down as 
he rested. Evidently the murderer 
was some one familiar with his habits. 

I was turning away with a casual 
look round when I suddenly espied at 
a little distance some object which was 
shining brightly in the glancing sun- 
light—not one of the myriad beads of 
dew on the hills and the leaves of the 
bushes, but something that shone like 
gold. I had no other thought in my 
mind as I walked toward it than that 
it was a scrap of quartz or a fragment 


of mica lying in the dark soil beneath 


the shrubs. But what I found was a 
small case of leather, oval in shape, the 
sort of thing in which jewelers place 
rings between pads of satin; what I 
had seen shine in the sun’s rays was 
certain gilt lettering on the lid—‘“Arm- 
stead, Optician, Hallton.” 

I pressed open the snap-lid of the 
tiny case. Within, packed in a layer 
of wool padding, lay an artificial eye. 
It stared at me with an expression that 
was almost human. 

I was as certain as the sun had risen, 
that in the object which I held in the 
palm of my hand, I had a clew to the 
true facts of the murder of James 
Harthwaite. I blessed the sense of ad- 
vertisement which had made the oculist 
put his name and address on the little 
leather case. And then, putting the case 
in my pocket, I glanced across the hills 
and the valley to where in the distance 
I could see the smoke rising from Hall- 
ton’s great chimneys, and, without more 
ado, | hastened down to Wolverdale. 


John Harthwaite was pacing up and 
down the terrace outside his house 
when I reached it. He came to me with 
an air of anxious expectancy. x 

“Well?” he said. “You have been up 
there?” 

“I have been up there,” I answered. 
“But don’t ask me any questions about 
it at present. What I want just now 
are two things—breakfast, and your 
motor car and chauffeur for an hour 
or two. After that we can talk.” 

He turned aside—a little dissappoint- 
edly, I thought—and led the way to the 
house. “Breakfast will be ready in a 
few minutes,” he said. ‘What time 
would you like the car?” 

“How long,” I asked, “will it take 
to run into Hallton?” 

“Three quarters of an hour,” he re- 
plied, looking very inquisitive. 

“Then, half an hour after breakfast 
is over,” I said. “And if we have a 
few minutes to spare before breakfast, 
there is something I want you to do 
for me. It is to write a letter, which 
I will dictate.” 

He led me into his study and sat 
down at his desk in silence, drawing 
paper and pen toward him. 

“You are, of course, well known in 
Hallton, Mr. Harthwaite?’ I said. 
“Everybody, I suppose, knows you?” 

“T suppose so,” he answered lacon- 
ically. “They ought to.” 

“Begin then,” I said. “ ‘Private and 
Confidential. Dear Sir: The bearer of 
this letter is Mr. Paul Campenhaye, the 
famous specialist in criminology, who, 
at my request, is investigating the cir- 
cumstances of my late brother’s death. 
Be good enough to give him any infor- 
mation he asks of you, and treat the 
matter as one of strict secrecy.’ That 
is all, except for your signature.” 

‘But to whom is this to be deliv- 
ered?” he asked. 

“That, for the present, I won’t tell 
you,” I replied. “It is to form my cre- 
dentials. No one in Hallton knows me.” 
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He folded the letter into an envelope, 
and handed it to me in silence. We 
went to breakfast; neither of us talked 
Much as we ate and drank; when the 
meal was over, | made ready for my 
ride. Mr. Harthwaite was in the hall 
when I came down, pacing restlessly 
about. I motioned him into the study. 

“There was a question I thought of 
this morning,” I said. “I ought to have 
asked it last night. Who was the last 
person who saw your brother alive? 
As he rose so early that morning, it 
would be some servant, I suppose?” 

“No,” he answered; ‘“‘he never trou- 

bled his servants with his early rising. 
He carried a Thermos bottle, made 
ready the night before, and some food 
in a knapsack, and he used to get break- 
fast at one of the farmhouses. The 
last person who saw him alive was our 
chief mechanician, Ollershaw, who 
went up that night to my brother's 
house to discuss some drawings of ma- 
chinery with him, and was with him 
until midnight.” 
“ “T should like to have some conver- 
sation with Mr. Ollershaw when I re- 
turn,” I said. “By the way, what was 
there actually left on your brother’s 
body—I mean personal effects—when 
he was found?” 

“Nothing?” he said. “His watch and 
chain, purse, ring, and pocketbook were 
all gone. The knapsack was. still 
strapped to his shoulder.” 

I nodded, and went out to the motor 
ear which had just run up to the hall 
door. Mr. Harthwaite followed me 
out. 

“Where shall he drive you?” he 
‘asked. 

“To the best hotel in Hallton,” I an- 
swered. 

He gave the driver an order; a mo- 
ment later we were speeding round the 
spiral curves which led down to the 
road in the valley. And then I put the 
Harthwaite matter out of my mind and 
gave myself up to contemplating the 


strange scenes through which we 
passed until we ran into the grime and 
grayness of the great manufacturing 
town and pulled up in the courtyard 
of an old-fashioned hotel. 

“IT want you to wait here until I re- 
turn,” I said to the driver. “I may be 
half an hour; I may be an hour.” 

[ went out into the unfamiliar 
streets, making for a principal thor- 
oughfare which the car had crossed a 
few minutes previously. I felt sure 
that thé firm I wanted would be found 
somewhere about the heart of the town, 
and without troubling to ask any one 
for help I discovered the place, evi- 
dently, from its exterior, the shop of a 
first-rate optician. 

An elderly, grave-faced man was be- 
hind the counter when I entered, and 
gave me a courteous bow and an in- 
quiring look. 

“Mr. Armstead ?” I said. 

“The same,” he answered. 
can I do for you?” 

I drew out my own card, and the let- 
ter which John Harthwaite had writ- 
ten, and handed them to him in silence. 
[ saw his face change and his eyebrows 
go up as he read the letter, and he 
came round the counter and waved me 
to a half-open door at the back of the 
shop, at the same time saying a word 
to an assistant who stood near. The 
next moment we were closeted together 
in a small room. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Cam- 
penhaye?” he asked, with a little tremor 
as of_anxiety in his voice. “It’s not— 
not, I hope, about poor Mr. James?” 

“That, Mr. Armstead, is precisely 
what it is,” I answered. “Now, remem- 
ber, we speak together in the strictest 
secrecy.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, of course!” he ex- 
claimed. “I understand. But—what 
can I tell you, Mr. Campenhaye ?” 

I drew out the little leather-covered 
case, and held it out to him, open. 


“What 
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“This,” I said. “For whom did you 
make this artificial eye?” 

I thought for an instant that he was 
going to fall, for he swayed visibly, 
and his face became very pale. But he 
steadied himself and took the case from 
me, his hand trembling visibly. 

“It—it can’t be possible!” he stut- 
tered. ‘You don’t suspect——” 

“Never mind what or whom I sus- 
pect, Mr. Armstead,” I said. “Answer 
my question.” 

Hie put the case down on the table 
and stared at it in wonder. I knew that 
he already suspected somebody. 

“Yes,” he said. “I'll answer your 
question. I supplied this artificial eye 


—and a duplicate one for use in case 
this was lost—to Mr. Ollershaw, who 
has some important post at Harth- 
waite’s. 
and I had two made for him. 
—you surely don’t suspect 

I put the case and its contents back 


He lost an eye some years ago, 
He—oh 


” 


in my pocket and held up my hand. 

“Remember what we said about se- 
crecy, Mr. Armstead,” I said. “Just 
tell me what you know of this Oller- 
shaw. What sort of man is he?” 

The optician made a strong effort to 
be calm. ~ 

“I know little, except that I supplied 
him with this, and with his spectacles. 
He wears tinted glasses, and sometimes 
he comes in to buy little matters,” he 
said. “He’s a quiet, queer sort of fel- 
low; morose, I should say. An inven- 
tive geninus, Mr. Campenhaye—he’s 
done things for me once or twice.” 

“An inventor?’ I said. “Very well. 
Now, good morning, Mr. Armstead, 
and thank you. You will see me again 
—and in the meantime—silence!” 

J hurried back to the hotel, and 
jumped into the car, bidding the driver 
return as quickly as he could. But, by 
the time we reached John Harthwaite’s 
house, I had assumed a cool air. 

“There!” I exclaimed, as Mr. Harth- 
Waite came out to the terrace. “We 


were not so long, you see, after all. By 
the way, wouldn’t it be well, now that 
the car is here, if 1 went to see the man 
you spoke of—Ollershaw ?” 

“I was just going down to the mill 
myself,” he said. ‘Get in again, and 
we'll ride down; we shall find him 
there.” 

But when we came to the office at 
the big mill in the valley, Ollershaw 
was not there; he had gone up to the 
cottage at which he lodged to get some- 
thing, somebody said. 

“We'll ride up,” said Mr. Harth- 
waite; “it’s not far out of the village, 
and if you want to talk to him, you'll 
be quieter there. I don’t see that he 
can tell you anything, though, that I 
couldn’t. He told me all he knew yes- 
terday.” 

I made no answer to that, and we 
rode on in silence until the car was 
clear of the village. Then, on the hill- 
side, near the place where the footpath 
turned up the hillside toward High Gap, 
I saw a desolate cottage. As we neared 
it, a man came out into the road before 
us. He made as if to cross it to an- 
other footpath which led to the mill. 

“There’s Ollershaw!” exclaimed my 
companion. “Hey! Ollershaw!” 

The man turned, stared, and then 
came slowly toward us. He was a fel- - 
low of about thirty, dressed in a much- 
worn tweed suit, which he seemed to 
have thrown upon himself. His chin 
and mouth were hidden by a curly, 
unkempt black beard; his eyes were 
concealed by smoked spectacles. Above 
them was a high, white forehead which 
bulged far too much; above it dense 
black hair protruded from beneath an 
old cap, worn far back on the back of 
his head. Something in the set of his 
soulders, the turn of the lips suggested 
an indefinable dislike of—what? 

“A queer-looking chap, but wonder- 
fully clever,’ whispered Mr. Harth- 
waite. “Oilershaw, I want to speak to 
you. This gentleman is investigating 











the circumstances of my _ brother’s 
death, and as you were the last to see 
him alive, he wants to ask you a ques- 
tion or two.” 

I got out of the car; the figure before 
us betrayed in every line a sullen dis- 
like and indifference. 

“Just step aside with me a moment, 
Mr. Ollershaw,” I said, leading him to 
the side of the road. “I only want to 
ask you a question or two. You were 
the last person to see Mr. James Harth- 
Waite alive, weren’t you?” 

“So it seems,” he answered gruffly. 
“We haven't heard of anybody who 
saw him after I did.” 

“Just so,” I said. “And when did 
you last see him alive? Was it,” I con- 
tinued, getting very close to him and 
putting my fingers in my pocket for a 
certain object, “was it at his house, or 
was it on High Gap, where you lost— 
this ?” 

And I held out before him his 
ficial eye. 


arti- 
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I knew I had hit the nail on the head, 
then. The man made one strange, in- 
articulate sound, clapped his hand to a 
certain pocket in his waistcoat, lurched, 
and collapsed, fainting, in my arms. 

“Good Heaven, what's this!” ex- 
claimed Harthwaite, as he and the 
driver sprang from the car. “What is 
it, Campenhaye ?” 

“Tt’s only that this is the man who 
killed your brother,” I answered, as | 
laid Ollershaw down and slipped my 
hand into the inner pocket of his coat. 
“And here,” I added, as I drew out a 
tight wad of thin papers, “here’s what 
he killed him for—the secret of the 
invention of which you said your 
brother had spoken the night before his 
murder, Now, then, let’s bring him 
round—and be thankful Mr. Harth- 
waite, that the fellow was so careless 
about his clothing that he went about 
with a hole in his waistcoat pocket. 
hadn’t been for that, he’d 
as free as the wind!” 


For if 


have gone 
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WHO SHOT THE JEWELS? 


WHo fired the shot that shattered three of the largest diamonds in Mrs, 
Charles A. Munn’s one-hundred-thousand-dollar necklace is a mystery 
that is puzzling the police departments of New York and Philadelphia and the 
detective forces of the American Railway Express Company and Tiffany & Co. 
The necklace had been sent to the well-known New York jewelers to be cleaned, 
and was returned to Mrs. Munn. at Radnor, Pennsylvania. For a month the 
package containing the jewels reposed in a pantry drawer. When the parcel 
was opened three of the diamonds in the necklace were seen to be broken into 
many fragments, while among them lay a bullet. Then the police and private 
detectives were notified of the incident and set to work to solve the mystery. 

Several interesting facts were soon brought to light. In the first place, 
the sleuths discovered that~theetwine which iiffany & Co. had used to tie the 
box was missing and had been replaced by another string. The hole made 
by the bullet in the wrapping paper did not lie directly over the corresponding 
hole in the box, demonstrating that the box had been opened by some one pre- 
viously. So far as the detectives were able to tell, the bullet, had been fired 

a : / 
from a distance of from seventy-five to one hundred -feet. 

Responsibilty for the shooting has not been placed, but the theory that 
finds most favor with the investigators is that a servant, suspecting that the 
package contained a bomb, decided to render it harmless by exploding it from 
a safe distance. Mrs. Munn is a daughter of Rodman Wanamaker, to whom 


a bomb was sent by a disgruntled butler some time ago. 

















T is undoubtedly true that 
deep calleth unto deep; that 
like attracts like. Witness, as 
one of our greatest poets 
might have said—witness those cele- 
brated affinities of the ages, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Damon and Pythias, 
David and Goliath, corned beef and 
cabbage, ten dollars and costs—and all 
that sort of thing. 

Similarly, jails have a strong attrac- 
tion for criminals; one frequently finds 





them there. Insane hospitals have a 
fascination for all sorts of eccentrics. 
You should see some of the folks who 
apply for work in such places! Why 
|, myself, was employed in an insane 
hospital for years and years. 

All of which goes to show that a 


nan’s habits of thought exert a strong 
inl ‘ence upon his career. There are 
those of peaceable and placative tem- 
perament who can spend long and un- 
eventful lives in the loop district of 
Chicago, in New York’s Tenderloin, 
without ever becoming involved in any- 
thing exciting, without even seeing a 
street-car accident. Others, of turbu- 
lent constitution, drop off the milk train 
at Podunk Four Corners and are 
straightway immersed in crime and 
mystery. We find what we look for, 
even though it be peace and content- 
ment, while as for trouble, everybody 
knows what comes of looking for that! 

Take myself, for instance. This 
story, you see, is all about me—a fas- 
cinating subject, about which I love to 
write. For long and peaceful years I 
pursued the even high baritone of my 
way—I always wanted to be a basso 
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profundo; but, anyhow, I'd rather be 
a baritone than a tenor. However, I 
lived a quiet and retired life, treating 
crazy folks to the best of my poor abili- 
ties, drawing my pay on the first of the 
month and “spending it on the second, 
alike to fortune and to fame unknown. 

And that was that. Well, and then 
I got sick and had to quit my job and 
go to work. I began to produce clas- 
sics of literature. [ set at writing 
stories, which have appeared from time 
to time in the world’s best collection of 
mystery tales. 

Such have been my preoccupations, 
and the mysterious psychic emanations 
of my uncannily brilliant mind went 
searching out through the ether until 
they came into contact with the cosmic 
urge. And thus I found myself subtly 
drawn into all sorts of wild adventures. 

A few months ago I wrote the plain, 
unvarnished tale of what happened to 
me in Buffalo last fall, when a strange 
young woman stopped me on Main 
Street in the middle of the night and 
demanded my aid in disposing of an 
inconvenient body. And this veracious 
narrative was published in the coun- 
try’s best magazine for the whole fam- 
ily—there! the editor ought to raise my 
rates for that!—and a dozen or more 
of the countless readers of the c.’s b. m. 
took it upon themselves to write to me 
personally and call me a liar. And Miss 
Carstairs won't speak to me any more. 
So there you are. 

Well, I hoped I’d have some peace 
after that affair. So I took my good 
wife and the Angel Child and went to 
Southern Pines for the winter. Maybe 
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some day I’ll tell you what happened to 
me there. But to-day I’m writing about 
my trip back home to Holland. 

It was getting hot down South, so 
the Poate family decided to migrate; I 
carried the baby, and my wife took the 
thermos bottle full of milk, and the 
basket of dominoes and _ building 
blocks, and Polly Poate—who is con- 
structed of an old stocking full of saw- 
dust—and a lunch box, because it costs 
so much to eat in the dining car. We 
carried three or four bags and suit 
cases, and the last copy of Detective 
Story Macazine, and took the train 
for Washington. 

We got there next morning and had 
to wait until six at night for a train 
to Buffalo. Well, I chased the Angel 
Child back and forth, and up and down 
that station—and it’s a beastly big sta- 
tion, too—until I was tired out. Then 
I got my wife to spell me, and I went 
over to the other side of the waiting 
room and sat down on a very hard 
bench and went to sleep. 

I slept about five minutes—or may 
be seven; I want to be perfectly exact 
—and then somebody poked me. I 
opened one eye, and: 

“Umphf?” said I] peevishly. I often 
grunt like that; it saves a lot of con- 
versation. 

It was a station policeman; a very 
pompous, officious-looking policeman ; 
and he regarded me with disfavor. 

“Say, Mun-seer Frenchy,” he began, 
“when you goin’ out ?” 

As I may have told you folks at 
one time or another, I wear whiskers. 
They save much shaving. Well, before 
I left Southern Pines I went to the bar- 
ber’s. I went to Pinehurst, where 
they’re all millionaires, and visited a 
regular French beard barber. You see, 
my wife asserts that | look “perfectly 
awful” when my beard needs trimming, 
and I thought I'd have an expert job 
done for once. This barber set to work 
and barbered me to the thirty-third de- 
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gree, pomatumed and waxed me and 
whatever else it is that French beard 
barbers do to a fellow at a dollar a 
throw. When he got through, I looked 
so grand I hated to wash my face for 
fear of disarranging myself. 

I looked like a distinguished for- 
eigner; like the French ambassador 
looks in the comic supplements. And 
I was very proud of myself. 

So when that interfering policeman 
poked me and called me “munseer” I 
was partially mollified, even though it 
made me mad to be waked up. 

“Umphf?” I repeated amiably. 

“Aw, gee!” mourned the officer. 
“Blame these here furriners anyways! 
Don’t speak English. You—make—go 
away?” he yelled at me, evidently labor- 
ing under the delusion that any for- 
eigner will understand broken English 
if you talk loud enough. ‘“You—take 
—train?” 

He went through a labored panto- 
mime of picking up a bag and running 
with it; his face turned very red, and 
he exploded thus: 

“Choo-choo—choo-choo-choo !” 

At first I thought the poor man was 
sneezing; then I understood. He was 
trying to make a noise like a locomo- 
tive. He pointed at the station clock 
and raised his eyesbrows. 

It was too good. I had to go on with 
it. Besides, if I'd addressed him in the 
cultured accents of Holland, New 
York, I think the man would have 
bashed my head. 

So I smiled agreeably and spread out 


my hands. 
“Mais oui!’ said I. “Mais non! 
Comme il faut. Coup d'état. Voila!” 


It worked beautifully. The station 
policeman groaned and shook his head, 
then turned away, muttering something 
under his breath about “damn’ igno- 
rant furriners.” 

As I slid down into the hard bench to 
resume my interrupted nap I noticed a 
lean, sandy person who hovered near 














by, watching me from the corner of 
one shifty green eye. I thought he 
seemed oddly interested in me, but 
when he caught my look he turned 
away with an air of exaggerated uncon- 
cern. I went back to sleep. 

But it was not my day for rest. My 
eyes had no more than closed, when I 
felt another touch on my shoulder. 

This time it was a plain-clothes man. 
He wore blue serge and a derby hat; 
“policeman” was written all over his 
square, blocky figure and pugnacious 
face. 

“You come with me, Frenchy,” he 
ordered, and turned to the man who 
stood at his shoulder. This was the 
same stooped, sandy individual whom 
I had noticed watching me. He took a 
step forward and addressed me in vol- 
uble French. 

My own French is nothing to brag 
about, but I managed to get the gist 
of it. Monsieur, it appeared, was under 
arrest. Monsieur had been sleeping in 
the railroad station, which, as monsieur 
did not know, was against the law in 
America. He was compelled to explain 
this; but monsieur knew what these po- 
lice were—here in Washington as in 
London, New York, Paris, everywhere, 
they were officious, arrogant, incapable 
of diplomacy. But M. Rigaud would 
himself accompany monsieur to the po- 
lice station. He would explain matters, 
and doubtless all would be arranged 
forthwith. Monsieur would not be an- 
noyed for more than a half hour; it 
was but a step. 

M. Rigaud did not explain his inter- 
est; and, looking at him, I was impelled 
to doubt his complete unselfishness, for 
he had none of the appearances of the 
good Samaritan. 

Indeed, the whole affair impressed 
me as distinctly odd. The police regu- 
lations in Washington must be extra- 
ordinarily rigid, I thought, if one could 
be arrested merely for dozing on a 
bench. I began to protest. 


Once Again! 


M. Rigaud appeared rather startled 
at hearing my accent, which, if not Bos- 
tonian, is as surely not French; but the 
other merely drew back his coat lapel 
to show his badge and stepped closer. 

I capitulated. Though I may write 
about them with condescended famil- 
iarity, even at times with mild derision, 
I am just as much afraid of an actual, 
flesh-and-blood policeman as anybody 
else. It must be a mistake, I thought; 
or some enterprising detective had 
worked out a scheme for shaking down 
unwary travelers. If the former, it 
could soon be straightened out; if the 
latter, nothing would embarrass: my 
captor more than to accompany him 
quietly to the station house. 

So I rose. “All right,” said I; “I'll 
come. How far to the police station?” 

The sandy M. Rigaud looked greatly 
relieved. I began to suspect that he 
didn’t want any disturbance; and 
people near by already began to look 
curiously at us. 

The blocky, stolid detective said noth- 
ing, but took my arm. I pulled away. 

“Hands off!” I told him unpleasantly, 
I hate to be mauled. ‘Either I go 
quietly, without being touched—or I 
cut up rough. Then you'll need help!” 

It was rather a futile threat. I am 
appallingly skinny, and he could almost 
have put me in his pocket. But he 
dropped my arm, none the less, and 
even mumbled some apology. 

I began to be tremendously inter- 
ested in the affair. It was not being 
conducted according to Crocker at all. 
Soth these men acted very strangely, 
were oddly anxious to avoid notice. I 
wondered if this were a genuine detec- 
tive. I had seen only the merest glint 
of a badge. Then I recalled the uni- 
formed officer who had waked me first. 
Evidently there was some local regulae 
tion as to sleeping in the station. 

Anyhow it was broad daylight, in the 
heart of the capitol city, and now that 
our tickets to Holland were bought, I 
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had scarcely enough money to tip even 
the Pullman porter. So I needn't fear 
robbery; and if they threatened me I 
could always yell. 

I looked across the concourse. My 
wife was pursuing the Angel Child, 
who fled before her, consumed with 
laughter. It lacked three hours to train 
time. 

“How far are you taking me?” I re- 
peated. 

“Only a little way,’ 
in English this time. He seemed puz- 
zled at my understanding of that 
tongue. “I shall see personally that you 
return within the hour, monsieur.” 

“Lead on,” said I; and we went out 
to the street, across the silly little 
wooden platforms where the street cars 
stop, past a dry fountain, and up the 
street toward the dome of the capitol. 

We turned a corner or two, and met 
a lot of men, singly and in little groups. 
No doubt they were senators or am- 
bassadors or judges of the supreme 
court or something, but they looked 
very much like ordinary men—except 
that when they saw anybody coming 
they threw out pompous chests in the 
hope that this stranger might take them 
for senators or ambassadors or judges 
of the supreme court. Everybody does 
it in Washington. We hadn’t gone 
three blocks before I was throwing a 
chest and trying to look important, too. 
Maybe some visitor or another might 
take me for somebody! 

We did not go far; presently we 
turned into a little shabby brick build- 
ing like an undersized flathouse. It 
was dingy and forlorn. It stood quite 
alone in a weedy lot, flat and blind- 
sided as though it were the last sur- 
vivor of a block of tenements wiped 
out of existence by magic. In one 
smeary, fly-specked window was a rude 
sign : 

FURNISHED ROOMS FOR GENTS 

ONLY. 


’ 


replied Rigaud, 


I balked. “This doesn’t look like a 
police station,” I objected. 

“It’s all right, monsieur—every- 
thing’s all right,” Rigaud insisted un- 
easily. “District detective office.” 

The taciturn plain-clothes man said 
nothing at all. He swept the vacant 
street with a searching eye, then put 
one vast hand between my shoulders. 
I was propelled up the steps, and 
stumbled into a dark hallway, without 
time even to protest. 

We blundered up a steep, narrow 
flight of stairs, redolent of cabbage and 
garlic, cauliflower, corned beef, stale 
cigars, and cold cream; the traditional, 
unmistakable boarding-house odor. 
This was no detective office; I knew 
that well enough; and began to feel 
nervous. 

“Buck up, Poate!” I adjured myself 
mutely. “They can’t rob you. You 
haven’t got anything but an assortment 
of diseases—and nobody wants them. 
It’s some mistake.” 

Thus encouraged, I entered a room 
at the stairhead with passable noncha- 
lance. 

It was a typical cheap boarding-house 
room. A discouraged-looking bed, sag- 
ging in the middle, whose counterpane 
was rather gray; a battered dresser and 
washstand, two straight-backed chairs 
with horse-hair upholstery—one had a 
game leg—and a creaking rocker, in 
which sat a vast shapeless hulk of a 
man. So much I saw by the uncertain 
light which filtered through the one 
close-curtained window. 

“Got him, hey?” piped our host in a 
shrill, wheezing falsetto that contrasted 
ridiculously with his huge, gross body. 
His jowls drooped pendulously over a 
low collar; his eyes were mere slits, 
little creases in the fat of his face. His 
nose was small and upturned, his upper 
lip was long and thin, and in one corner 
of his mouth was clamped a_half- 
burned cigar whose wrapper was loose 
and frayed. 





Once Again! 


This monstrosity examined me with 
care out of little glinting porcine eyes, 
while my two captors stood back with 
the satisfied air of those who have com- 
pleted a difficult task. 

At last he addressed me in voluble 
French, still in that shrill, wheezing 
voice, which bore a hint of menace be- 
neath its suavity. As he spoke he 
swayed gently in his creaking chair, and 
his huge body quivered a little like a 
mound of gelatine. 

[ listened, but I was hopelessly lost 
before the end of his second sentence. 
I caught a word or two here and there: 
“aeroplane—gyroscopes—les Boches,” 
and repeated over and over insistently, 
“the papers—the plans—the papers!” 

In spite of myself I had to laugh. It 
was exactly like a melodrama such as I 
had witnessed joyfully at the now de- 
funct Third Avenue family theatre, 
in New York, twenty years ago. 

“The papers!” I repeated in hollow 
tones, frowning terrifically. “The pa- 
pers! Give me the papers, or I'll tear 
up the child!” 

My ponderous inquisitor blinked at 
me; his wide mouth opened so that the 
frayed cigar butt fell from it. 

“Are you crazy?’ he demanded in 
English, looking at his subordinates for 
enlightenment. 

The detective—I began to doubt his 
connection with any authorized police 
force—cleared his throat but said noth- 
ing. M. Rigaud answered; he seemed 
to be the vocal member of the partner- 
ship. The other was a man of deeds, 
not words. 

“This here’s a pretty flip guy, Stein,” 
he asserted hoarsely. “Down to the 
station he was pretending to a cop he 
couldn’t understand a word of English 
—and now listen at him! But he’s the 
one, all right—lookit!”’ 

He produced a_ photograph and 
handed it over. The,big man took it 
and scrutinized it carefully, glancing at 
me again and again. 
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“Yep,” he wheezed. “It’s him, safe 
enough. Now, Monsieur Francois 
Anne-Marie Remy de Courcy, we’re on 
to you. We got you safe, see? We 
know what you came to Washington 
for, who you're going to see, what 
you’re bringing, and all about it. I 
don’t know where you learned to speak 
English so™good, but that makes it all 
the easier. There’s no chance but what 
you understand just exactly what I 
mean. Now, we want those papers, 
and we want ’em right now, see? One 
of our men was with you on the sleeper 
all the way from New York. We 
watched you getting off the boat; we 
been watching you every minute since. 

“T got sure word only two hours ago 
that you got in on that eleven-forty 
train, four hours earlier than the one * 
you were expected on. I knew you 
were in the station waiting for them 
to meet you there. I knew you had 
those plans. They’re in the inside 
pocket of that cheap ptrple vest you 
got on. Now hand ’em over, see?” 

I made an involuntary clutch at the 
pocket specified. It contained two first- 
class tickets from Washington to Hol- 
land, New York; also my drawing- 
room check and six dollars in currency, 
my modest competence. 

“Dear, dear!” I thought, illogically 
enough. ‘How’ll we ever get home?” 

Being constitutionally a timid man, 
this anxiety overshadowed everything 
else. I even failed to resent this per- 
son’s unkind characterization of my 
waistcoat, which isn’t purple at all, but 
dark red and brown in a modest pat- 
tern—a very snappy piece of vestings 
my tailor assured me only five or six 
years ago. And as for being cheap! 

I goggled at this impudent fat man 
in silence for a while, and he stared 
back, blinking his little, piggy eyes and 
shaking his chins at me. My two cap- 
tors stood back by the door; their work 
was done. 

Gradually I pulled myself together 





and set my acquired authorial intelli- 
gence to work. In one of those keen, 
incisive flashes of reasoning so charac- 
teristic of my published stories—have 
you read ’em?’—I perceived that Fatty 
and his aides had made a mistake. They 
didn’t want me and my railroad tickets ; 
they wanted some Frenchman called 
Francois and so forth de Courcy, and 
some plans or papers supposed to be in 
his possession. 

I take great credit to myself for this 
deduction; it came to me quick as a 
flash as soon as Fatty called me out of 
my name. But there! Let’s be mod- 
est. 

“You’ve made a mistake, gentlemen,” 
I assured them courteously. “Sorry to 
disappoint you, but I’m not De Courcy, 
whoever he is. My name is Poate!” 

I waited for them to recognize it, 
but they didn’t. Instead, the fat man 
twisted his wide mouth into a sneer. 

“Coarse work, Frenchy!” he re- 
proved. ‘That won’t get you anything. 
You Buck—Means! Take hold and 
frisk him!” 

Now I hate to be handled; it makes 
me mad. And yet the whole affair 
tickled me; it was so ridiculously melo- 
dramatic, so theatrical that it seemed 
unreal. I caught myself looking about 
for the camera. 

But Buck and Means—the latter was 
apparently one of M. Rigaud’s working 
names—were advancing, plainly pre- 
pared to carry out orders. Well, I 
could play my part, too. I made a 
noble, sweeping gesture. 

“Back, ruftians, back!” said I 
grandly. ‘Back! nor dare to tread 
where lie the ashes of the dead, nor 
touch the living boy!” 

They paused, looking uncertainly at 
each other, and the taciturn Buck spoke 
for the first time. 

“Whassa matter with this guy?” he 
demanded. 

Fatty echoed the query, looking at 
me. ‘“‘What’s the matter with you, 
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Frenchy?” he repeated. “Are you 
crazy?” 

That was the second time, and it gave 
me an idea. I rolled my eyes ’way up, 
and pounded my chest with both hands. 

“What!” cried I wildly. “Again! 
They’re always asking me that: ‘Are 
you crazy? Are you c-r-r-razy?’ It’s 
an insult. They used to ask me up at 
Matteawan ; they asked me in the court 
room after I killed that widow up in 
the Bronx. When the policeman came 
up and found me beside the body of 
Bill Hennessy with a butcher knife in 
my hand, he asked me that too!” 

I stopped to roll my eyes again, and 
to make wide, sweeping gestures. _] 

. wi 
ran my fingers through my hair and 
went impetuously on. 

“Crazy, they say; am I crazy? It’s 
enough to drive anybody crazy, to be 
pestered so. Can’t a peaceable man cut 
a few folks with a knife and not be 
insulted like that? I never used any- 
thing but a knife—a long, s-sharp 
butcher knife! And they were all fat 
folks anyhow. I always did love to 
cut fat folks—cut and slash ’em!— 
Oh-h-h-h!”’ 

I screamed; very effectively, I think. 
Of course real lunatics don’t act like 
that, nor talk like that ; but most people 
think they do, which makes it just as 
impressive. 

My audience was impressed, make 
no doubt of that! They had forgotten 
all about the “plans” and the “papers.” 
All they could think of was that a 
homicidal maniac was loose, and likely 
to attack them at any moment. Luck 
and Means crowded toward the door; 
the fat man tried to get up, and stuck, 
being too tight a fit for his chair. So 
he dropped back, breathing loudly. 

“Only yesterday,’ I went on, in 
mildly injured tones, “I got hold of a 
butcher knife and cut my way out of 
the asylum up at Matteawan. You see, 
the guard was fat. Not as fat as you 
are, though!” 
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I impaled my host with a rolling, 
frenzied eye. The other two moved a 
step toward the door, trying to look 
as thin as they could. 

“H-hold on, boys!” quavered the fat 
man. “You—you ain’t goin’ to leave 
me alone? Whyn't you grab him from 
behind ?” 

I whirled, and they emitted fright- 
ened yelps of dissent. 

“We—I'll get help!’ promised 
Means, and made a break for it. 

Buck, being made of sterner stuff, 
hesitated in the door. I knew I must 
work fast. This precious trio might be 
glad enough to get rid of me, but I 
didn’t want to have to make explana- 
tions up at St. Elizabeth’s ; I might miss 
my train. 

“You're fat!” I told my host, as 
though the idea had just struck me. 
“You're awfully fat! Where did I put 
that butcher knife, now ?” 

With a frantic effort he arose, bring- 
ing the rocker up with him; but there 
was a stout heart somewhere in that 
vast accretion of adipose. 

” wheezed Stein, “you 

C’me on, Buck, grab 


“Crazy or not, 
got those papers! 
him; let’s git ’em. Who’s afraid?” 

Almost regretfully, for I admire 
courage, I gave over the mock search 
for a nonexistent knife and lowered my 
head—and I have a hard head. I 
know exactly where to hit a fat man 
with it. 

So I dived at Mr. Stein, head down 
like a billy goat, and butted him se- 
verely in the midriff. 

“Qo-oof!” he stuttered, and sat 
down with such determination that the 
misused chair was shattered beneath 
him. He took no further interest in 
the proceedings. 

Before the floor had ceased to trem- 
ble I wheeled and dashed headlong at 
Mr. Buck, shrieking as I went. 

It was too much; Buck also 
squealed, whirled and plunged down the 


hall. It was just as well. If he’d 
waited for me I should have been lost. 

Luckily, he ran upstairs, so I ran 
down, and out into the open. The whole 
affair had been absurd and impossible. 
I was half sick with laughing at it. 
Yet I was glad enough to see the sun 
shining again, and to watch common- 
place folk walking along, and automo- 
biles snorting and clattering by. 

I walked back to the station with 
more haste than dignity—although I 
did not think my late captors would 
follow—and ‘entered the waiting room 
just as my train was flashed on the 
announcement screen. 

Right in the doorway I met a lean, 
scrawny, stooping person dressed in 
loose homespuns. He wore a _ red- 
brown fancy waistcoat—not purple, 
though not as neat as mine—and he had 
a lean hatchet face and a tight, waxed 
French beard and mustache. We 
looked at each other through the glass 
door a moment, each of us, wondering 


1. if it were a mirror; then we scowled 


at each other, irritated at finding an- 
other man as scrawny, stooped, and 
thin as we were. 

The stranger passed me, gripping 
absently at an inner pocket. I paused, 
tempted to address him as M. Frangois 
and so forth de Courcy, and to warn 
him to guard “the papers.” But I 
didn’t. It occurred to me that the af- 
fair would be difficult of explanation. 
Then I grinned to myself, wondering 
whether M. de Courcy might not spend” 
the night in a padded cell as an escaped 
maniac. 

In the waiting room my wife was 
finishing the last lap of a six-hour pur- 
suit race. The Angel Child, still gig- 
gling, led by several rods. 

“Well, Ernest,” demanded the lady 
of my heart, “where have you been? 
I’ve chased that baby for miles.” 

She sat down with a tired sigh while 
I captured our errant offspring and 
started for the parcels room. And that 
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night I combed all the wax out of my 
whiskers. 

Now there you are; this is a vera- 
cious and unbiased account of my expe- 
riences in Washington, District of Col- 
umbia, on the afternoon of May 5, 
1920. Who M. Rigaud-Means may be, 
who Buck and the fat man, Stein, who 
M. Francois Anne-Marie Remy de 
Courcy, or what the contents of those 
mysterious “papers,” I know no more 
than you. 

All unknowing, I may have foiled 
some deep-laid plot of international 
spies, have checked or encouraged a 
new World War. I may have been 
mixed up in a variation of the “Spanish 


prisoner” game—‘“the papers” may 


have been the mortgage on the dear old 
homestead. I don’t know. 

I only tell what happened to me, 
plainly and truthfully. And I have no 
doubt that some captious reader will 
waste a two-cent stamp in calling me a 
liar for my pains; such are the penal- 
ties imposed upon those who deal in 
truth. 

But on page three of a Washington 
daily for May 6th you will find this 
headline if you look: 


MURDEROUS MANIAC AT LARGE! 
Lunatic Escaped from Matteawan Menaces 
Occupants of Boarding House—Evades 
Capture, Police Alert. 


Now that, dear friends, was ME! 


SE 2 


MURDERS SOLVED AFTER TWO YEARS 


[F the confessions said to have been made by Charles Perchand and Howard 
V. Lamble are authentic, the mystery surrounding the deaths of Edward 


Kupfer and Fdith L. Janney two years ago will have been cleared up. 


The 


bodies of the man and woman were found one August morning in 1918 about 


a mile apart on the motor highway near Rahway, New Jersey. 
Kupfer’s automobile, in which the two had been driving, was some dis-. 
At the inquest Doctor Frank Moore, super- 


shot. 


tance from the scene of the crime. 


30th had been 


intendent of the New Jersey State Reformatory, stated that at about two o’clock 
on the morning of the murders he heard two shots, and, going to the window 
of his room, saw the body of a man tossed from a speeding automobile in which 
were three persons. 

These facts and finger prints found on the car were all the clews Chief 
of Detectives Gallatian, of Union County, had when he began his investigation 
of the case. Later he learned enough more from a woman of the underworld 
to enable him to seek out Perchand and Lamble and press them for confessions. 
Both men were reached easily, for Perchand was serving a term in Sing Sing 
prison and Lamble was in Auburn prison. 

According to the statement they are said to have made, they asked Mr. 
Kupfer for a “lift,’ and their request was acceded to. Lamble was given a 
place in a front seat beside Kupfer, and Perchand sat with Miss Janney in the 
rear seats of the car. When they had proceeded a short distance Perchand 
asked if he might drive the automobile, and, after he had been given control 
of the wheel, he drew a revolver and announced that he intended to keep the 
car and wanted Kupfer’s money, too. The young man lunged at him; the 
bandit shot him and then threw him out of the automobile. Miss Janney also 
was shot, but was carried a mile before her body was dropped into the road. 
Each convict is said to hold the other guilty of the murders and to protest his 
own innocence. 








& Hugh Kahler— 


Author of ‘‘Lengthened Lives,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER 
HINGES. 


RE you going to stand by 
while they murder me?” 

The speaker  gesticulated 
with quivering hands, his 


voice lifted to a shrill, thin quaver. 
Olaf Larsen, taken by surprise by the 
opening sentence of a conversation he 
had expected to be merely tiresome, 
half opened his curiously inexpressive 
eyes to study this startling aspect of 


Mr. Enoch Ludlow. Instead of an- 
swering, he spent a deliberate moment 
in this inspection. 

Enoch Ludlow was not altogether a 
stranger. Their paths had crossed 
some weeks earlier, in quite another 
connection. Larsen had scarcely no- 
ticed the older man on that occasion, 
when he had appeared as complainant 
against a young real estate agent whom 
he charged with unlawful appropriation 
of funds. If that case had been al- 
lowed to take its course the detective 
would have been better acquainted with 
Ludlow, but, two days after young 
Benson had been arrested, the charge 
had been withdrawn and the case 
dropped. Now, in Enoch Ludlow’s 
rather pompously furnished study, Lar- 
sen renewed his acquaintance. 

He saw a man of about sixty, slight, 
gray, wholly unspectacular, dressed in 
a style faintly suggesting a_ retired 
clergyman or professor of simple tastes 
and bookish habits. His black frock 
coat was antiquated in cut and showed 


signs of long, careful use. Larsen’s eye 
observed that the sleeves were shiny, 
as if from much contact with a desk. 
He noted the stiffly starched circular 
cuffs, with heavy onyx buttons, the low 
collar, the starched white tie, with an 
inner conviction that he was dealing 
with a mere commonplace case of se- 
nility. In his experience it was not in- 
frequent to encounter old men suddenly 
afflicted with a delusion of persecution 
—sometimes very cleverly simulated, so 
that it needed some finesse to expose 
the sham. It was hard to credit the 
idea that anybody on earth should be 
plotting against the remnant of exist- 
ence left to this tremulous old man. 

His silence seemed to aggravate his 
listener. Enoch Ludlow waved his thin 
hands wildly. 

“Why don’t you say something?” he 
demanded. “Just sitting there and 
looking wise won’t save my life! I tell 
you I'll be murdered unless you police 
can protect me. And I demand pro- 
tection. I’m a taxpayer. For thirty 
years I’ve cheerfully paid to suppprt 
the police force in this city. And now, 
when I’m being killed right under your 
eyes, you sit still and do nothing! 
Nothing !” 

Larsen did not smile. The almost 
hysterical note in the voice persuaded 
him that his first intuition had been cor- 
rect. Enoch Ludlow was merely an- 
other victim of an illusion. But the de- 
tective had learned to conceal any trace 
of doubt under such conditions. He 
spoke gravely. 
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“You may be entirely sure that we 
shall do our best té protect you, Mr. 
Ludlow. That is what we’re here for 
—less to punish crime than to prevent 
it. Suppose you tell me the facts and 
fet me see what I can do about it. You 
believe that some one is trying to kill 

Tell me what makes you think 


“Think so!’’ Enoch Ludlow snapped 
at the words. “I tell you I know! It’s 
the merest accident I’m not a dead man 
this minute! If it hadn’t been for 
Tobias—my cat, sir—a_ pure-bred 
Persian for whom I'd refused ‘a 

Larsen’s eyes opened a little wider. 
At least the case was. going to present 
a novelty or two. A cat who had saved 
the owner’s life was a departure from 
the ordinary. 

“Yes. But let’s keep it in order, sir, 
if you please. Tell me just what hap- 
pened—just as it happened. What en- 
abled a cat to interfere with murder?’ 

Ludlow glared at him in the watery 
light of the kerosene lamp between 
them. He opened his lips as if to pro- 
test, closed them again. Then, as if 
controlling himself with a mighty effort, 
he brought his voice down to a con- 
versational key. 

“T see that I shall have to do it in 
words of one syllable,” he said frigidly. 
“The facts are these: By this morn- 
ing’s mail I received among other 
communications an envelope’ of 
hinges ‘d 

“Hinges? In an envelope?” Larsen 
lifted his brows. 

“T might have expected to be com- 
pelled to act as a dictionary! Hinges, 
I said, sir, and hinges, I repeat. 
H-i-n- a 

“Very well. It won’t be necessary to 
spell it. They must have been rather 
microscopic, to he delivered in an en- 
velope. Have you got them here?” 

Enoch Ludlow made an impatient, 
rasping sound in his throat, as one who 
Sighs over exasperating stupidity. He 
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drew open a drawer and placed a com- 
mon manilla envelope on the table. One 
end, Larson saw, had been carefully slit 
with a sharp knife. Ludlow tilted it 
and a few bits of white paper slid out 
on the cloth. They were curiously 
shaped—like figure eights with solid 
loops, and a crease bent each one at its 
narrowest point. Larsen stretched out 
his hand toward them, but Ludlow 
checked him with a peremptory excla- 
mation and gesture. 

“Don’t! Don’t touch them, on your 
life! They're deadly!” 

Larsen stared. “Poisoned, 
mean? Surely not to the touch 

“Perhaps not. I don’t care to risk 
it. If you had seen poor Tobias—the 
dear old fellow was on my desk when 
I opened the mail—he always sat there 
when I worked—as fond of me, sir, as 
any dog could have been. Neither of 
us dreamed of any harm when I shook 
these hinges out of the envelope. One 
of them fell near his nose. He sniffed 
at it, touched it with his tongue and 
died—as instantly as I can speak the 
word!” 

There was no doubt about the sorrow 
in the voice. Larsen saw the involun- 
tary contortion of the old face too 
plainly to distrust its evidence. The 
death of his pet had hurt Ludlow 
deeply. His first suspicion dulled. A 
man merely bolstering a delusion of 
persecution wouldn’t destroy something 
he loved. 

“These are hinges, then?” He leaned 
forward to examine them more closely. 
“I misunderstood. I thought you re- 
ferred to the usual thing—iron or brass 
hinges, for doors and so on. What 
are these for?” 

Ludlow shook his head wearily. “I 
expected incompetence, but I confess I 
was unprepared for ignorance so—so 
preposterous as this! Is it possible that 
you don’t know that a hinge is used for 
affixing a stamp to the page of an 
album or to the loose sheets on which 


you 
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collectors arrange them? Upon my 
word, sir si 

Larsen nodded. “I see, now. I 
didn’t know that you were interested 
in postage stamps, Mr. Ludlow r 

Again Ludlow gasped. “You didn’t 
know that I—and this is my own city! 
Here, in the town where I have lived 
for thirty years, the police department, 
charged with the duty of safeguarding 
the property of all citizens, does not 
know that Enoch Ludlow is interested 
in philately! Let me acquaint you, sir, 
with the fact that my collection is 
among the ten best in the country and 
ranks fourteenth in the world! I have 
in my safe specimens for which some 
men would sell their souls, if there were 
a market for them! Why, sir, my 
Mauritius collection alone—but pearls 
before—er—it is useless to attempt an 
explanation. Suffice it to say that I am 
very interested in postage stamps.” 

Larsen tried to pour oil on agitated 
waters. “I see. And these hinges are 
usually moistened with the tongue, like 
stamps themselves, so that whoever sent 
you these could expect that you 
would . 

“Precisely. I congratulate you on 
your deduction. It is worthy of your 
great profession. Whoever sent me 
these hinges intended to destroy exactly 
as he succeeded in destroying my poor 
Tobias! And the police do nothing! 
Nothing! They sit with their hands 
folded while wd 

“We'll do something, fast enough, 
Mr. Ludlow. This is very interesting. 
May I look at the envelope ?” 

He drew it toward him and lifted 
it to the light. It was a cheap, com- 
monplace commercial affair, such as 
can be bought at any stationery shop. 
The address seemed, at first glance, to 
be written on a typewriter, with a 
purple ribbon, but the letters caught 
Larsen’s eye at once, with a curious 
irregularity. He half closed his eyes, 
thinking hard. This was something 


new in his experience, which included 
a fairly wide study of attempts to dis- 
guise handwriting. He laughed softly 
as he laid the envelope down. 

“Very clever indeed! Whoever your 
enemy is, Mr. Ludlow, he’s a man of 
intelligence well above the ordinary. 
I'll be glad to meet him. This one trick 
is excellent. You see what he’s done, 
of course?” 

“I see that he’s tried to kill me and 
has killed my cat! I “ 

“Yes, but I meant this device of ad- 
dressing the envelope so that it would 
look commonplace to you, and yet 
couldn’t possibly be brought home to 
him. He knows that we can identify 
typescript even more easily than hand- 
writing, and he chose to take no 
chances. He didn’t dare to print the 
address freehand, for fear of putting 
you on your guard. So he wrote it on 
his typewriter on another sheet of 
paper, and then traced it, with carbon 
paper, on the envelope. That’s fine! 
My hat’s off to the fellow. We can’t 
possibly identify this. H’m! Mailed 
at Haywood Square at six, yesterday. 
Finger prints, perhaps———” 

“T’ve handled it, of course.” Lud- 
low’s scorn was perceptibly dimin- 
ished, now. “But this would show, 
wouldn’t they-———” 

“Yes, if he left any, which I very 
much doubt. He’d be too clever to 
leave an easy clew after finding a way 
like that around the address problem. 
We'll look, of course, but it’s a faint 
hope. There’s an easier way. We'll go 
at it from the other side.” 

“T don’t understand you-—” 

“It’s quite simple. When one man 
tries to kill another, he has to have a 
motive, first of all. Nobody kills for 
sheer pleasure. So we can exclude 
every human being except those who 
have some reason for wanting you 
dead—those who hate you or who 
would profit by your death. No man 
has so many enemies that it’s hard to 
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pick out one or two likely ones. And 
you, sir—why, you haven’t any, have 
you—not many, surely?” 

Ludlow laughed nervously. “That 
depends on what you call enemies. 
There’s nobody who—I should say that 
the only motive I could suggest would 
be jealousy. You evidently know noth- 
ing about philately, so that it may seem 
absurd to propose that a man would 
commit murder over a stamp. And yet 
that has“happened more than once. I 
can understand it myself. Collecting 
is almost a disease. A true collector 
will stop at nothing. I, myself, might 
conceivably kill in order to secure a 
particularly precious specimen.” 

Larsen frowned slightly. He knew 
enough about human nature to give this 
theory due weight. Collectors, when 
their mania reached its highest pitch, 
would do amazing things. He knew of 
cases no more credible than this. 

“And the method suggests a familiar- 
ity with the business, too,” he said 
slowly. 

Ludlow nodded. “Yes. And only a 
collector who knew that I was a col- 
lector—although almost everybody does 
know that, of course. What I mean is 
that whoever sent these had some 
knowledge of my habits, knew that I 
opened my mail myself, for instance.” 

Larsen smiled. “You see? We're 
coming along pretty fast. Already 
we’ve reduced it to a rather limited 
class of people. Stamp collectors who 
take it seriously enough for murder 
aren’t very numerous. And we reduce 
it further by the next step. This letter 
was mailed here, last night. So we can 
exclude, for the present, anyway, all 
outside collectors and confine ourselves 
to those right here in Pittland.” 

“Excellent. I see that I underesti- 
mated you, Mr. Larsen. You must 
permit me to withdraw some of my ex- 
pressions. I spoke in some heat and I 
have been under strong nervous ten- 
sion, naturally.” 


“That’s all right.” Larsen waved the 
apology aside. “He used a pretty 
deadly poison, of course.” 

“Cyanide. I had an analysis made at 
once. Here is the chemist’s report. I 
didn’t wish to lay the matter before the 
police until I was entirely sure. There 
was just the chance that poor Tobias 
might have died a natural death, you 
see—a mere coincidence. But it wasn’t 
that.” 

“You can’t give us a lead—you don’t 
know of any man or woman with a 
definite, compelling reason for killing 
you? The motive you suggest interests 
me, but it seems inadequate. [I still 
think e 

“Tnadequate ? 
ranks ie 

Ludlow took offense instantly. 
Larsen calmed him. 

“You misunderstand. A 
might envy your collection enough to 
kill you for it, but I don’t see how 
poisoning you at long range would get 
it for him.” 

“That’s simple. It would bring my 
stamps on the market. These great 
collections are rarely broken up before 
the death of the owner, but, as philately 
rarely runs in the blood, the heirs are 
almost certain to put them up at auction. 
Whoever wanted my Mauritius stamps, 
for instance, could only hope to get hold 
of them by putting me out of the way 
and bidding for them at the sale of my 
effects.” 

Larsen saw the force of this, 
Bizarre as the motive was, it convinced 
him. Collectors were a race apart. 

“And you haven’t a guess as to which 
collector it might be?” 

“No. d& haven’t any enemies in the 
ordinary sense. I can’t help you there.” 

He spoke frankly enough, but Larsen 
detected a hint of reserve below the 
surface. He studied the old man. 

“Please, Mr. Ludlow. You mustn’t 
try to keep anything back, in a case like 
this.” 


When my collection 


Olaf 


collector 
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“I—I’m not. I may have a suspicion, 
but it isn’t definite enough to justify me 
in what amounts to an accusation.” 

“Nevertheless, you’d better tell me. 
We shan’t go off at half-cock, in any 
case.” 

Ludlow meditated. “I'll tell you 
some of it. You've heard me men- 
tion my Mauritius set. That’s the out- 
standing feature of my collection. I 
have the 1866 issue complete, with one 
exception. And I have two specimens 
of the fourpenny mauve. Two! That 
duplicate is what makes the trouble, I 
think. A number of dealers and pri- 
vate collectors have begged me to sell it, 
and my refusal has angered them, natu- 
rally. It suggests a—a dog-in-the-man- 
ger spirit, you see.” 

Larsen pondered. Enoch Ludlow’s 
tolerant, almost apologetic tone puzzled 
him. The man seemed to be a stamp 
collector first and a human being only 
incidentally. He explained the willing- 
ness of a brother collector to poison him 
for the sake of bidding in his precious 
rarities in very much the same way in 
which one amiable tippler refers to the 
alcoholic eccentricities of another. 
There was something appealing in the 
attitude, a good nature which went far 
toward offsetting the old man’s per- 
sistently offensive tone in the earlier 
moments of the interview. Liking him 
against his inclination, Larsen found 
himself angry at the would-be mur- 
derer, not merely for the gravity of 
his attempted crime, but for the cow- 
ardice and meanness of his method. 
And it was still a trait of his to take 
crime very soberly indeed, in spite of 
his long familiarity with it. 

“T see your point of view,” he said at 
length. “You're almost willing to for- 
give this clever murderer because he’s 
paid you and your collection a left- 
handed compliment. I can understand 
that, without sympathizing with it. 
Murder is murder.” 


“Of course—of course. And I am 


anxious not to demonstrate the fact in 
person, if you can prevent it.” Lud- 
low smiled thinly. “But I do not see 
how you can go about it. A man clever 
enough to devise this scheme of send- 
ing me poisoned hinges will be apt to 
think up something equally ingenious 
when he discovers that this has failed.” 

Larsen shrugged. His mind had 
moved on. “You keep your collection 
here in the house?” 

“Oh, yes. There would be no pleas- 
ure in it if I had to store it where I 
could not inspect it at will. But I have 
taken precautions—rather unusual pre- 
cautions, in fact, to safeguard it. I have 
a specially constructed vault, warranted 
fireproof as well as burglarproof z 

“There’s no such thing, you know,” 
interjected the detective. 

“Not absolutely, no. But this is 
about as near it as possible, I imagine, 
and, besides, it is located so that only 
a very clever man indeed could find it. 
I think I would be quite safe in giving — 
you the run of the house, Mr. Larsen, 
with full liberty to help yourself. It’s 
not robbery I fear. If I am killed it 
will be to force my collection into the 
market. The joke of that is that this 
would not come to pass. My will be- 
queaths my stamps to the American 
Institute of Philately, as the nucleus of 
a permanent museum to bear my name.” 

“IT see. There is one suggestion, 
right there. This should be announced 
publicly. That would discourage the 
enthusiast who wants to kill you.” 

“T had thought of that. .I will send 
a notice to the journals at once. Of 
course it will be some days before the 
promptest one of these can print the 
news.” 

“T’ll see that the newspapers print it 
to-morrow morning,” said Larsen. 
“They'll see a good story in this.” 

Ludlow scowled. “I dislike that.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the public press is apt to 
adopt a—an offensively flippant tone in 
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dealing with the science of philately, 
you see. It appeals to the ordinary 
reporter as a huge joke that any one 
should be interested in stamps.” 

“T’'ll see that they take this seriously 
enough to satisfy you, then.” Larsen 
repressed a grin. The fear of ridicule 
was well founded, he knew. The news- 
papers would love to poke fun at the 
idea of a postage-stamp museum named 
after Enoch Ludlow. He _ stopped 
short. 

“You must know the local collectors 
and dealers,” he said. “Better give me 
a list of them. We'll want to check 
them all up, as a precaution.” 

Ludlow fumbled in a drawer and 
produced a printed page. “This lists 
the names of our local association,” he 
said. “There are no outsiders deeply 
interested in philately, to the best of 
my knowledge.” 

Larsen’s eye sped down the list. 
“Any of these particularly jealous of 
you?” 

“I suppose they’re all jealous, in a 
way. The idea that there should be a 
collection of Mauritius issues, perfect 
except for the indigo sixpenny of 
1866.” 

“Yes, but any one who is especially 
keen on getting hold of it as 

“T~have had a good many requests 
from one dealer to part with my dupli- 
cate of the fourpenny mauve. But that 
means little, of course.” 

“Name, please ?” 

“Really, it’s absurd to suspect poor 
Tuttle. He wouldn’t harm a mouse. 
And he’s not a collector, either, but 
merely a trader. x 

“Tuttle, eh? I’ve seen his sign some- 
where. Oh, yes—he’s got a musty little 
shop in the Portland Arcade, hasn’t he? 
Yes, I remember him. We'll put him 
down for extra careful inspection. And 
if I were you, Mr. Ludlow, I'd stay 
indoors for the next day or two. I 
don’t believe there’s much danger, but 
it’s as well to play safe.” 


; 
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“My own idea. Besides, I prefer to 
be near my safe. I feel restless unless 
I’m within easy distance of those 
stamps.” 

Larsen took up his hat. “I'll see the 
papers at once.” He paused. “There’s 
no trouble between you and young Pas- 
cal, is there? That misappropriation 
matter is 

Ludlow shook his head. “I should 
think it impossible. I behaved rather 
mercifully there, sir. The young rascal 
had unquestionably helped himself to 
three thousand dollars of my money, 
and deserved the full severity of the 
law. If I hadn’t been so soft-hearted 
I should have pressed the charge, in- 
stead of withdrawing it. He has every 
reason to be grateful to me. And he is 
not a collector.” 

“T see. Well, don’t worry too much, 
sir. We'll get to the bottom of this 
sooner than you expect.” 

Olaf Larsen went out. He walked 
briskly to the corner, turned it and fol- 
lowed the cross street for perhaps 
twenty paces. Here, after glancing 
about him rather furtively, he climbed 
into an exceedingly neat little runabout, 
a powerful, imported car fairly redo- 
lent of wealth. It was not in the least 
the sort of motor an underpaid police 
detective would be justified in main- 
taining on his salary. And Olaf Larsen 
drove it only after dark, and with some 
circumspection, even then. He had no 
wish to invite curiosity. He preferred 
to permit those who knew him to con- 
sider him no more extraordinary 
than any other member of the Pittland 
police force. 

The fact that he lived in the Baronial 
Bachelor Apartments, where he main- 
tained a suite of rooms the rental of 
which exceeded his salary, that these 
rooms were furnished more expensively 
and in much better taste than those of 
any young Pittland millionaire, that his 
Chinese servants regarded him as a sort 
of mandarin—all these peculiar circum- 
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stances he concealed as carefully as he 
could. Pittland knew of him as an 
efficient detective, a competent chief of 
his bureau, an officer who had survived 
the vicissitudes of several political up- 
sets. And except for his fellow mem- 
bers of the Justice Syndicate no one 
dreamed that Olaf Larsen himself pre- 
sented a very pretty mystery. 

He was thinking of the Justice Syn- 
dicate now, as he drove down the dark 
cross street toward Greenwood Avenue 
and the Baronial. It had become a 
rather important factor in the inno- 
cently dual existence he lived, this 
queer partnership of a police official, a 
successful criminal lawyer, and a brisk, 
competent ex-school-teacher. Ever 
since the accident which had drawn 
these three together to a common pur- 
pose, Olaf Larsen had leaned more and 
more heavily on their joint ability, al- 
though the original scheme of the syn- 
dicate had not contemplated quite so 
thorough and intimate a collaboration. 

It was an outgrowth of Larsen’s own 
idea. Of Norwegian descent, and fa- 
miliar with the institutions of that little- 
studied land, he had never found him- 
self in accord with the English and 
American system of criminal procedure. 
To his view the laws governing the 
processes of trial and evidence as prac- 
ticed in the United States debased the 
administration of justice to the level of 
a rather shabby game. On the one side 
the public prosecutor and the police, 
bending every energy to secure convic- 
tions in every case they encountered, 
straining every quibble and quirk of the 
law to bring this result to pass; on the 
other a defending lawyer, whose sole 
duty as he saw it was to obtain an ac- 
quittal, regardless of the guilt of his 
client. 

Larsen detested this arrangement. 
He saw, as many other men have seen, 
that it was certain to lead to frequent 
miscarriages of justice, to lower popu- 
lar respect for the courts, popular fear 


of the law, popular belief in the impar- 
tiality of juries and judges, and thus, 
in the end, to defeat the whole essential 
purpose of the system by encouraging 
crime and preventing its punishment. 
When a wealthy defendant faced his 
accusers in court he was represented by 
a battery of crafty, clever counsel, far 
superior, often, to the best talent the 
prosecutor could pit against them. 
When a poor or friendless suspect was 
to be tried, he was provided with a law- 
yer much inferior to the counsel op- 
posed to him. He was unable to meet 
the ordinary expenses of his defense, 
while the prosecutor enjoyed the un- 
limited purse of the public, plus the tre- 
mendous advantage of the police power. 

Thus, in Larsen’s estimate, the law 
defeated itself, making the wealth of 
the defendant and the sagacity of his 
counsel the factors which determined 
the result of his trial, rather than his 
innocence or guilt. He saw many - 
guilty men wriggle out of richly earned 
punishments : he saw innocent men rail- 
roaded to the penitentiary or the gal- 
lows. And he came in time to devise 
a method of his own designed to lessen 
these disastrous consequences of what 
seemed to him a clumsy, patchwork 
system. 

He knew that to attempt any real re- 
form in criminal procedure was hope- 
less. The whole legal profession would 
oppose it; the inertia of the public, its 
tendency to regard any inherited insti- 
tution as semi-perfect, would defeat the 
most persistent and intelligent endeavor 
to remodel the outworn mechanism, 
Wherefore Olaf Larsen, wealthy by in- 
heritance, highly educated, widely 
traveled, entered the police force as a 
simple detective, making use of some 
political influence to bring this about. 

He chose the city of Pittland because 
he was acquainted with its mayor and 
with almost no one else. Once on the 
staff, he avoided making acquaintances 
except in the line of his duty. He lived 
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rd 
furtively in his comfortable quarters, 
and, when he could, he used his official 
position to defend innocent suspects 
more frequently than he contributed to 
the conviction of those really guilty. 
Nevertheless he rose steadily, until he 
was made chief of the bureau, where 
his power was much increased. 

This was the state of affairs whep 
the curious case of Marvin Tarrant’s 
money and George Layson’s death 
brought him into contact with Charlotte 
Gray and Walter Enfield, the one a 
loyal friend of the man accused of kill- 
ing Layson, the other a crippled, un- 
spectacular young lawyer who under- 
“took his defense. By working together, 
loyally sharing their knowledge, these 
three not only demonstrated the inno- 
cence of Enfield’s client, but were able 
to bring the real murderer swiftly to 
book, And out of it grew the secret 
copartnership which Charlotte Gray 
dubbed the Justice Syndicate. 

For years these conspirators worked 
hand in hand, a self-constituted supe- 
rior court, operating on the Norwegian 
plan, by which a criminal is tried not 
by counsel and jury, but by three 
judges, each charged equally with de- 
fense and prosecution. 

Enfield’s criminal practice expanded 
remarkably, from the first. His suc- 
cess in the Layson case gave him a cer- 
tain reputation; Larsen’s influence sent 
him client after client whose case would 
have been dubious except for the opera- 
tions of the syndicate. Some of these, 
trusting the confidential relationship be- 
tween client and counsel, promptly ad- 
mitted their guilt. [nfield, in such 
cases, simply compelled a plea of guilty, 
securing, in exchange, a mitigation of 
the maximum penalty and saving the 
county the heavy ‘expenses of trial. 
When the defendant clung to his claim 
of innocence, Larsen helped Enfield 
establish it, using the police power to 
that end, on the obviously sound doc- 
trine that the first duty of the police 


is to protect the innocent, that the pun- 
ishment of the guilty is purely inci- 
dental to that aim. Charlotte Gray, 
level-headed, shrewd, a woman of keen, 
lightninglike intuitions, worked with 
both men, sharing Enfield’s steadily in- 
creasing revenue from his fees. 

At his apartment he found his fel- 
low plotters awaiting him, They met 
regularly there on fixed evenings to go 
over their pending cases and to ex- 
change news. To-night he deferred the 
few unimportant matters in hand to 
put the Ludlow episode before them. 

“Queer bit, eh?” 

Charlotte Gray looked thoughtful. 
“We handled that Pascal affair, you 
know.” 

“Nothing to that. Ludlow withdrew 
his charge and let Pascal keep 
his stealings. No motive there.’’ Lar- 
sen spoke quickly. 

“I don’t think it’s quite accurate to 
call them stealings. Pascal stuck to his 
statement that Ludlow had promised 
him three thousand as his fee for sell- 
ing some unimproved land along the 
river, and that when he had sold it 
Ludlow calmly went back on the bar- 
again. He’s a young, rather hot-tem- 
pered fellow, Pascal, and he proceeded 
to help himself to three thousand out 
of some of Ludlow’s funds which hap- 
pened to be in his hands. He may 
have been wrong, but he thought he was 
right, and Ludlow’s action seems to 
bear him out.” 

“It doesn’t matter, anyway. He’s got 
no reason to want to kill Ludlow, and 
he’s not a stamp fiend, either.” 

“I’m not so sure. I[—you know he 
was engaged to marry that pretty little 
girl who brought us the case, Walter; 
I forget her name.” 

Enfield, always methodical and exact, 
consulted a pocket memorandum book. 

“Elsie Decker,” he read. “22 Han- 
son Street, works 14 Portland Arcade.” 

Larsen started. “Portland Arcade!” 
He dragged out his printed list of the 
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stamp lovers resident in Pittland and 
ran a finger down the column, “‘Peter 
Tuttle, dealer, 14 Portland Arcade!’ 
He straightened. ‘This looks interest- 
ing,’ he said slowly. ‘We'll have to 
look up our friend Elsie.” 

“Nonsense!” Charlotte Gray spoke 
decisively. “That child wouldn’t harm 
anybody. She's a little frightened 
mouse of a girl, the sort that cries at 
a cross word and faints at the idea of 
pain. Don’t be a policeman, Olaf!” 

It was her hardest word for him. 
He grinned good-humoredly. “Well, 
her lucky young man, then.” 

“That’s what I thought, myself,” 
said Enfield. “I saw him yesterday, 
with the girl. He looked pretty shabby 
—hat down over his face, sort of 
whipped-dog expression. He didn’t 
seem to want to talk to me, either. | 
hear he’s given up his office since the 
trouble. Natural enough, too. The 
papers featured his arrest on the first 
page and gave his release two sticks on 
the seventh, Nobody’s going to trust a 
crook with real estate. That business 
would settle Pascal’s chance for keeps, 
Larsen.” 

“Two and two make four and some- 
times w and y.” Larsen chuckled. 
“ll look up these interesting people 
bright and early in the morning. It’s 
highly probable that they hadn’t a thing 
to do with it, but we mustn’t overlook 
any bets.” 

“You'll waste your time,” said Char- 
lotte Gray calmly. “Those children 
hadn’t anything to do with this.” 

Larsen laughed. “How do 
know ?” 

“JT just know, that’s all.” She was 
entirely serene under his chuckle of 
amusement. “Laugh now! do,” she 
said. “It’s always a comfort to laugh 
when you’re feeling amused.” 

“What's your theory, then?” Enfield 
glanced at her. 

“{ haven’t any. I leave theories to 
Olaf. I deal with facts, mostly.” 

4E ps 


you 
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And the two men gallantly permitted 
her the last word. 

“I’m going to enjoy this case,” she 
said, as they waited for the electric 
elevator in Larsen’s corridor, “It’s 
starting so nicely—and it would look 
so beautiful in our collected memoirs, 
when somebody writes us up. He'll 
have a gorgeous title for Adventure 
Number Sixty-three——” 

“Go on. Spring it, Charlotte.” En- 
field grinned at her. His face, nor- 
mally scored with deep grooves of suf- 
fering, always brightened when it 
turned toward her. 

“Why, silly! ‘The Mystery of the 
Poisoned Hinge,’ of course! Doesn't 
that sound creepy and tingly, though? 
It’s a pity it won't live up ‘o its begin- 
nings. <A title like that deserves a 


gorgeous story.” 
you think this won’t make 


“And 
one ?”’ 
She shook her head. 
won't. It—it sounds fishy. 
explain, but | iz 
“Intuition again. You're incurable, 
Charlotte.” Larsen shook his head 
back at her. “There’s been one murder 
already—Tobias, the cat, is dead. And 
you sensi” 
“IT don’t 


“I’m sure it 
I can’t 


care. The whole thing’s 
artificial. You'll see.” 

Larsen did. He was in the midst_of 
a luxurious slumber when the telephone 
beside his pillow disturbed him. Head- 
quarters reported briefly: 

“McGee just phoned that there’s 
something queer about a fire up on 
Maryland Avenue. Number Ejight- 
eleven. Name of Ludlow.” 

Larsen was out of bed, his free hand 
ripping at the buttons of his pajama 


jacket. “Go on,” he shouted. “A 


fire——” 

“Yes. They got it out, but Ludlow 
was dead and McGee says it looks like 
he was killed first. Fire’s a plant, he 
says.” 

But Larsen was already jumping into 
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his clothes. 
irritatingly 
failed. 


For once Charlotte Gray’s 
accurate intuition had 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COUNTERBLOW. 


NOCH LUDLOW’S house stood 
well back from the triple arch of 
elms which lined Maryland Avenue, 
Pittland’s proudest residence street. It 
was a fairly ancient structure of brick, 
coated with brown-painted stucco and 
scored in the semblance of cut sand- 
stone. Like most of the houses of its 
type and period it lifted its first floor 
well above the ground level, its base- 
ment windows each surrounded by a 
rectangular well lined and paved with 
flagstones, a narrow, iron-railed porch 
running across the facade before the 
first-floor windows and a rather pom- 
pous doorway recessed in the center, 
leaving a deep vestibule. 

On his earlier visit Olaf Larsen had 
observed that the pregnable windows 
were heavily barred, and that those of 
the ground floor were fitted with steel- 
lined shutters; the outer door consisted 
of a formidable oak slab, and there were 
two chain-latches in addition to a mod- 
ern lock. 

Now, as he sprang from his car and 
ran up the wide flagged walk toward 
the yellow-lighted windows, his mind 
was busy reconstructing the room in 
which he had interviewed Ludlow, con- 
sidering its possible approaches. Al- 
ready he had formed a rough working 
theory. If McGee’s suppositions were 
correct some one had managed to effect 
an entrance after Larsen’s departure, 
had killed Ludlow and set fire to the 
room in an attempt to conceal the crime. 
He knew Patrolman Aloysius McGee 
rather well, and was disposed to take 
his version at its face value, pending a 
personal inspection of the scene. 

He found McGee and three other 
patrolmen in possession of the prem- 
ises, with a pair of firemen still keeping 


a cautious eye on the gutted study. 
In the stiff, formal parlor across the 
hall from the study McGee stood guard 
over a terror-stricken trio of servants, 
all colored, and none young. Their eyes 
displayed a wide margin of white, star- 
tling in its contrast to their chocolate- 
tinted faces, and one of the three, a 
very fat old woman, rocked steadily 
back and forth in her chair, to the 
accompaniment of a monotonous wail 
which she refused to stop at Larsen’s 
curt command. McGee salnted him. 

“No harm in these smokes, Mr. Lar- 
sen. I had to yank ’em all out of their 
beds on the top floor. But I thought 
you'd want to talk to ’em, so I kept ’em 
here after the fire was out.” 

“Right, of course.” Larsen paid no 
more attention to the three. Leaving 
them under the eye of one of the other 
patrolmen, he took McGee and crossed 
the hall. The room he had quitted only 
a few hours earlier was fairly well 
scorched and drenched with a chemical 
extinguisher, so that the only light Lar- 
sen ventured to introduce Was that of 
an electric torch provided by one of the 
firemen. Enoch Ludlow had quarreled 
with the gas company over a bill and 
refused to continue their service, and 
the house had never been wired for 
electricity. 

In the rather inadequate light sup- 
plied by the torch, Larsen made a swift 
examination. The body lay face down- 
ward on the wreckage of the old-fash- 
ioned sofa, an ornate affair of black 
walnut, curving high in the center and 
with heavily carved arms at each end. 
It was so short that not even the under- 
sized old man could have lain on it at 
full length. His knees were drawn up, 
so that his body lay in a cramped, 
twisted position obviously unnatural. 
The sofa itself was all but consumed; 
its heavy frame and coilad-wire springs 
were bare of covering except for 
charred patches of haircloth here and 
there. The floor immediately below 
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the spot where the dead man’s head 
hung over the side of the sofa frame 
had been burned almost through, and a 
deep, charred indentation showed 
plainly where the fire had been hottest. 

One of the firemen spoke as Larsen 
stooped over this. 

“Incendiary, sure. Somebody built 
a fire on top of the rug, doused it with 
kerosene from the lamp and locked the 
doors from the outside. It was a lucky 
thing a passer-by saw it. We had to 
smash our way in. Funny thing, too. 
If he hadn’t been so darn careful the 
whole place would have gone before we 
got here. If he’d left a door ’r window 
open, so the fire could get air, nothin’ 
we could ha’ done would have stopped 
her. As it was we blew her out, easy 
enough, with the chemigal.” 

Larsen nodded. He bent over the 
body. McGee pointed to a depression 
at the base of the bony, bald skull, 
where a heavy blow had fallen. “He 
was croaked before the fire started, 
sure,” he declared. ‘“‘Never knew what 
hit him, either. I’ve listened to the doc 
at too many inquests not to know. 
That’s what they call the meduller ob- 
long, or somethin’ like that. The fire 
has burned the face all away. A brutal 
crime and a clever criminal.” 

“Yes. You have the right idea,” he 
said briefly. ‘Where’s the telephone ?” 

“In the hall. Lucky the fire didn’t 
hurt it.” 

Larsen rang up headquarters. “Send 
out a couple of men to pick up a real 
estate man named Pascal,” he ordered. 
“You'll find hig home address on the 
blotter. We had him locked up a few 
weeks back for embezzlement. Check 
up whatever he says about his night’s 
doings; but bring him in, anyway, and 
hold him for me. Get a line on his girl, 
Elsie Decker. Don’t make it a pinch, 
but find out where she is, and keep her 
watched. Hunt up a stamp dealer 
nained Tuttle, with an office in the Port 
land Arcade. Watch his office and pick 


him up if possible. Hold him for me,~ 
too. Got that? Good. Make it fast, 
Sam. I'll be down there in an hour.” 

He questioned the servants, after 
banishing the vociferous cook to a rear 
room. Her husband, a_ venerable 
darky, badly frightened but quick to 
understand that Larsen meant him no 
harm, with the curious gift of his race 
for such intuitions, failed to throw 
much light on the events of the evening. 
He and his wife and the chambermaid 
had gone to their beds as usual before 
ten. Enoch Ludlow was in the habit of 
sitting late over his stamp shects, and 
the rule of the household was that the 
servants were off duty after nine. If 
any one called, after that Mr. Ludlow 
answered the door in person. 

“And sometimes people did call on 
him that late?” 

“Yassuh. Not often, but ev’ey now 
and then. Stamp folks, mostly. Mist’ 
Ludlow he a great han’ foh stamps, suh, 
Reckon he kep’ a million in he safe.” 

“Where is that safe, by the way?” 

“Dunno, suh. Mist’ Ludlow he 
mighty p’ticulah bout’n that safe. Don’ 
low nobuddy know whah it wuz, no- 
how. Us uster speckilate bout’n it. 
Reckon he kep’ it in he study. Nevah 
seen him fotch ’em stamps out’n that 
room, suh, No, suh.” ; 

“And you heard nothing, to-night— 
the bell didn’t ring? No sound of 
quarreling? Nothing suspicious?” 

“No, suh. Aftuh you lef’ we all 
went up to bed. Di’n heah nuffin twell 
the gen’l’mn come an’ say the house on 
fiah.” 

“Asleep by ten, do you think?” 

“Reckon so, suh. Don’ gen’ly lie 
awake long.” 

“That’s all, 


You can go back to bed, 
all of you, but don’t try to leave till you 


have permission. We'll need you at 
the inquest, and the coroner will want 
to talk to you when he comes, Don’t 
worry. If you've told the truth no- 
body’s going to hurt you.” 
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He went back to the study. The 
overdecorated room had suffered rela- 
tively little from the fire, thanks to the 
closed doors and windows which had 
choked the flames, but the furnishings 
and walls were sodden with the extin- 
guishing fluid, and the place presented 
a forlorn aspect in contrast to the way 
it had looked a few hours before. By 
the light of the torch Larsen inspected 
the walls carefully, looking for some 
sign of a hidden safe. With McGee’s 
help he moved out the bookcases, 
sounded the wall behind them, searched 
behind the heavily framed pictures. 
There was nothing to indicate the pres- 
ence of a concealed vault. Larsen re- 
membered Ludlow’s confident boast, 
however, and was not disappointed. 
He had not expected an easy search. 
But after he had gone over the room 
exhaustively he was beginning to be- 
lieve that Enoch Ludlow had kept his 
precious stamps in some other part of 
the house. The search could wait for 
daylight. He was about to abandon it 
when McGee, moving across the room 
beyond the desk, stumbled slightly. He 
stooped. 

“Would you mind showing a light 
here, Mr. Larsen? This looks . 

The torch revealed him on his knees 
behind the desk, lifting the narrow 
strip of drugget which carpeted the spot 
where Ludlow’s feet would have rested 
when he occupied his accustomed place. 
Below it, a section of the floor lifted 
easily, uncovering the face of a steel 
safe. 

Larsen sprang toward it. The com- 
bination, however, defied him. He 
would have to wait until an expert 
opened it to find out whether the mur- 
derer had accomplished a robbery as 
well as the graver crime. 

Meanwhile, there was nothing to do 
here. McGee could deal with the cor- 
oner when that dilatory individual ar- 
rived quite as well as Larsen himself. 
And there might be news at headquar- 


ters. He left McGee in charge and 
drove downtown. 

His night deputy greeted him cheer- 
fully. “All right, chief. We got your 
man, and his girl. They were just 
beatin’ it when O’Hara pinched ’em. 
All set to take the five-twenty east. I 
thought we’d better exceed orders and 
bring the girl along in.” 

“All right, of course. I'll talk to 
them now. Send ’em in.” Larsen un- 
locked his desk and dropped into his 
chair, his pulses throbbing a little. He 
had never lost something of the thrill 
of the chase, the excitement of hunting 
the biggest and wariest and most dan- 
gerous of all big game. Without a per- 
sonal rancor toward his quarry he 
hunted criminals very much as a leop- 
ard stalks a deer, by sheer instinct. 

He stiffened his features as his door 
opened to admit the prisoners. He 
shot a quick, searching glance at the 
two faces, the man’s sullen, defiant, 
with perhaps a trace of bewilderment 
below its anger, the woman’s dead- 
white, terrified, tears showing on the 
cheeks, the lips quivering. He lifted a 
hand to check the uniformed man in 
charge. 

“The girl first. Keep the man out- 
side till I send for him.” 

“Oh, no—let Arthur stay—don’t take 
him away again.” 

Usually the tardy penitence of the 
wrongdoer left him utterly unstirred, 
but this girl was so pathetically unequal 
to the situation that he found himself 
casting about for palliations and ex- 
cuses in her behalf. 

“You needn’t be at all frightened, 
Miss Decker,” he said gently. “We 
haven’t the slightest idea of bothering 
you. It’s only that we must look to 
you for a little information.” He ges- 
tured quickly to the guard and the door 
closed, with Pascal beyond it, the girl 
just inside, twisting her hands and 
trembling under his glance. He placed 
a chair for her with a careful courtesy. 
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“I’m sorry we scared you, It was 
directly contrary to my orders, but the 
officer thought he was doing right, so 
please don’t feel too harshly toward 
him. If you will just amswer a few 
simple questions you'll be quite free to 
go. You can trust me. Your instinct 
will tell you so if you let it.” 

She searched his eyes. “And Arthur, 
too? You’re not going to harm him? 
You'll let us both go if we teil the 
truth ?” 

He smiled. “I hope so. But it de- 
pends, of course, on what the truth is. 
My duty here is first and last to protect 
innocent people. Part of that duty 
obliges me to help the law catch and 
punish those who aren’t innocent, 
but—— 

“Arthur is innocent—he is, he is, I 
tell you!” She seemed to find a sudden 
Hash of strength. “That bad old man 
ruined him—wrecked his business. He 
had a right to take si 

“Yes, I understand. But suppose 
you tell me all about it. Then we'll 
reach the answer so much faster, you 
see. You think it was right for Pascal 
to keep that money of Mr. Ludlow’s. 
Perhaps it was. Anyway, Mr. Ludlow 
dropped the case. That’s _ settled. 
We’re not interested in it any more.” 

She opened her eyes. “But I thought 
that was why : 

“Oh, no. This is something else. 
Ill tell you about it after you've told 
me what happened. You needn’t be 
afraid——” 

She studied him closely. “There 
wasn’t anything wrong about last night. 
Arthur and I had a talk about things 
and decided that we’d give up the idea 
of trying to fight public opinion here 
in Pittland. You see that awful arrest 
ruined his chance of succeeding, even 
though Mr. Ludlow did withdraw _ his 
charge. Nobody believed in Arthur 
after that. His clients took their busi- 
ness away from him. And he didn’t 
have very much money, either. So we 


decided that we’d just go to Lakeport 
this morning and be married there 
and ” she yielded to tears again at 
the thought. “Oh, I don’t see why you 
couldn’t let us alone. You and Ludlow 
have done enough to hurt us! We only 
wanted to get away!” 

“You shall go, if you’ll be frank with 
us now. When did you and Pascal 
have this talk of yours?” 

“Last night—about nine, I think; at 
my boarding house.” 

“Yes. And when you'd agreed, he 
went away, I suppose?” 

“Why, yes, of course. 
to pack.” 

“I see. He 
then?” 

“Tt might have been later. 
notice. I don’t see why——” 

“He had to pack, you say?” 

She hesitated. “Yes. And he had 
to see Mr. Ludlow again. He—he was 
going there from my house. There 
were some things to be wound up. Mr. 
Ludlow had agreed to—to pay him 
some money, and we needed it, of 
course.” 

Larsen kept his face steady with an 
effort. His voice was very level as he 
went on, 

“T see. And he saw Ludlow, did he, 
and got his money?” 

“Yes. He told“me so, this morning. 
He was so happy about it—and then, 
just as we were starting, the policemen 
came and—and Again she lapsed 
into weeping. “Oh, why don’t you let 
us alone? Haven’t you hurt us 
enough ?” 7 

“T’m sorry. We don’t want to hurt 
anybody, really. Sometimes we have 
to, and it hurts us, too, when we do.” 
He spoke gently. “I suppose Pascal 
was excited when he came this morn- 
ing, wasn’t he?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” She smiled 
faintly. “It was going to be our—our 
wed——” 


“Yes, 


We both had 
left you about nine, 


I didn’t 


I see, Of course.” He con- 
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‘sidered a moment. There were times 
‘when he detested his profession, and 
this was one of them. “I think that’s 
all I’ll have to ask you, Miss Decker.” 
He rose and opened the door. “Now, 
I'll have a talk with Pascal, while you 
wait outside, if you don’t mind, please.” 

He saw a quick exchange of glances 
as Pascal passed her. Their hands 
caught and clung for an instant. The 
door closed again. 

“Pascal, you went to see Ludlow last 
night, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” Pascal evidently guessed that 
the girl had said so much. “I wanted 
to clear up the last bits of business be- 
tween us. He'd agreed to settle some 
small claims I had against him.” 

“T see. Who let you in?” f 

“He did, himself.” 

“And when was it? 
about ?” 

“Oh, around ten or half past. I 
didn’t notice. I was pretty well keyed 
up about—well, a private matter. 

“Miss Decker explained that. You 
went pretty late, for a business call. 
Was Ludlow expecting you?” 

“Why, no, of course not. I'd only 

made up my mind that evening to—if 
Miss Decker told you 

“Yes. I see. You went hove on 
the spur of the moment, to get money 
for your trip. How much was it?” 

“About twelve hundred. I didn’t 
have much hope of getting it.” 

“You didn’t expect Mr. Ludlow to 
have so much cash in the house, did 
you?” 

“IT was sure he’d have a good bit 
more. He always kept a lot of ready 
money there. I’ve seen him produce as 
much as thirty or forty thousand, on 
short notice. That didn’t worry me 
any. I was afraid he’d go back on his 
word.” 

“I see.” The man’s manner puzzled 
Larsen. Pascal was tightening the knot 
about himself with every speech, and 
yet he spoke willingly, with no attempt 


What time, 


to evade or conceal the damaging ad- 
missions. Either he was incredibly a 
fool or amazingly clever and bold. 

“And he didn’t go back on it, I un- 
derstand. He gave you the money?” 

“Not right away. He laughed at me, 
at first. Told me he didn’t have so 
much in the house and that he wouldn’t 
pay it at short notice, anyway. He 
was angry, at first—tried to order me 
out. But—but I was pretty desperate. 
I’d made up my mind—talked to Elsie 
—Miss Decker, and I was bound to 
get it before I went. He cooled down 
and tried to persuade me to wait till 
to-day. Said he’d pay me fifteen hun- 
dred if I’d come at noon for it. And 
when I wouldn’t agree to that, either, 
he seemed to get restless. He looked 
at his watch and got up and walked 
around. Finally he said he’d get the 
money for me if I’d go out of the room. 
I balked about that, but at last I decided 
to trust him not to lock me out, and 
waited in the hall till he called me. He 
gave me twelve hundred dollar bills. 
Your men found them on me when they 
searched me just now. I went home 
and packed and called for Miss Decker 
a little before five. I didn’t go to bed 
at all.” 

“I see. That’s your version of it, 
eh? You didn’t quarrel with Ludlow, 
then ?” 

“Not exactly. He got angry, for a 
few minutes, but he quieted down.” 

“And he let you out, himself, and 
locked up after you?” 

“He let me out. I suppose he locked 
up. I don’t know. Why? What’s 
wrong? I don’t see where you’re going 
with all this? Is he accusing me of 
holding him up? If he does, and I get 
loose before he dies I swear I'll kill 
him. He’s done me one dirty trick too 
many.” 

“You won’t have to kill him again, 
Pascal. You finished that part of the 
job last night. If you hadn’t been so 
careful to shut the room up air-tight 
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the fire would have done away with the 
evidence.” 

Pascal stared, his face reddening 
slowly. “You mean that Ludlow’s 
dead? Killed?” He clenched his fists. 
“Well, I can get some comfort out of 
that news, even if you’re fool enough 
to think I did it! If ever a man de- 
served killing 

“Better not talk that way. It'll all 
count against you, later on. I’ve got 
to hold you, Pascal. That’s my duty. 
[ think you killed him in a sudden fury, 
probably under ample _ provocation, 
And you may be right about him. I 
don’t know. But take a hint from me, 
anyway, and don’t talk till you’ve seen 
your counsel. That’s always wisest.” 

“T’ve got nothing to hide, I tell you. 
I’m telling the truth and I’m not afraid 
of it. Go as far as you like. You 
can’t convict an innocent man, and I’m 
wrecked as much as a man can be 
wrecked, as it is.” 

“Well, don’t talk, anyway. I ought 
to encourage you to shout everything 
you know, but I'll do so much to help 
you—and that girl. She's in this, you 
see, almost as much as you are, and 
every time you make the case against 
yourself look worse, you hurt her just 
so much more. Go easy, Pascal. I’ve 
got to hold you, of course, and I'll have 
to keep her under pretty close sur- 
veillance, too. But you send for Walter 
Enfield and keep quiet till you see him. 
That’s all I can do for you. I’m sorry, 
honestly.” 

Pascal stiffened. “I’ve heard about 
you slippery dicks before,” he said. “If 
you don’t want me to talk there’s some 
shady reason behind it. But you can’t 
get away with this play. I never laid 
a finger on Ludlow. I don’t know who 
killed him—if it’s true that he’s dead— 
and I don’t care. Go ahead and suborn 
your trained perjurers. You can’t 
make it stick.” 

Larsen touched a bell. “Hold this 
man on a short affidavit,” he ordered. 


” 


“Let the girl go, but keep her watched 
and bring her in the minute she tries 
to start anything.” 

He was glad when the door closed on 
the sight and sound of Elsie Decker’s 
distress. It comforted him a little to 
remember that Charlotte Gray would 
certainly champion her cause whole- 
heartedly, and see that she was taken 
care of till the tangle cleared up. 

He was still contemplating the un- 
welcome task of helping to convict 
young Pascal when Charlotte Gray 
called him up, The news had reached 
her sooner than he had intended. Her. 
voice was indignant. 

“I’m losing'my remnant of respect 
for your intelligence,’ she told him 
sharply. “The idea of holding that 
pair of babes in the wood for murder! 
You ought to have seen me beforehand 
—lI’d have prevented your making such 
an absurd spectacle of yourself! It'll 
serve you right to be laughed at!” 

“Wait a bit, Charlotte. Get the facts 
before you tear me to pieces. Pascal 
as good as admits that he did it.” 

“I know better. And so will you. 
But I’ll be down there—with Walter— 
in twenty minutes. Keep the girl there 
till then. If you let her go, as I sup- 
pose you’re intending—she’s just silly 
enough to kill herself.” 

He replaced the receiver, smiling a 
little. Charlotte Gray had taken ex- 
actly the stand he might have expected. 
Sometimes her confident rebuttals of 
his theories annoyed him, but this time 
he was amused. He foresaw that En- 
field would serve again as a check on 
her enthusiasm; separately that pair 
would have accomplished nothing; al- 
lied they reacted admirably, Enfield 
serving to temper the girl’s impulsive 
habit, her swift conclusions acting as a 
spur on the lawyer’s unimaginative tem- 
perament. But this time she was all 
wrong, he assured himself. 

“I’m sorry, too. The youngster looks 
like a fairly nice boy,” he thought. 
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“And he probably felt that he had a 
perfect right to wipe out the man he 
held responsible for ruining him.” 

His mind moved forward to the 
course of the law, the inquest, the 
gradual assembling of evidence, the 
trial, where, listening to a fabric 
patiently woven from fact and theory, 
a jury would reconstruct the crime, 
weigh its degree of guilt, and find a 
verdict. A sudden impatience with the 
process woke in him. At the best of 
it, a murder trial always left the most 
competent witness outside of the case. 
The man who could have told the whole 
story would never be called to the 
stand. 

“Some day, perhaps, we'll be able to 
put the dead man in the witness chair,” 
he thought. ‘Maybe the time’s coming 
when we can wireless across that gap, 
too, and not have to guess. If we could 
get old Ludlow’s version, for instance, 
in this case, we’d——” 

He checked the thought, angry at 
himself for the folly of it, amused at a 
random fancy of a future courtroom, 
with an entranced medium telling the 
jury what the victim had to say about 
the manner and means of his demise. 
What folly, for a hard-headed ‘police- 
man! Day dreams! 

He was glancing over the memoran- 
dum his secretary put before him when 
a caller was announced. The name of 
Paul Sugden was its own guarantee— 
a lawyer of the old school, with a fifty- 
year record of fine, old-fashioned in- 
tegrity to speak for him. He admitted 
the visitor himself, with a restrained 
cordiality which paid respect to the old 
attorney’s dignity. 

“Come in, sir. This is an honor—to 
have you visit us. Our work doesn’t 
bring us together very often.” 

Paul Sugden’s sombre countenance 
did not lighten. He came in slowly, a 
little bent under his years, and yet im- 
pressive, convincing. lle accepted the 
chair which Larsen placed for him, laid 


his old-fashioned hat carefully on his 
shrunken thighs, and fumbled in the 
pocket of his frock coat. 

“I thought it best to come at once, 
sir. The news reached me only a few 
minutes ago. And I have reason to 
believe that this document bears di- 
rectly on the crime which took place 
last night—the death of my client, 
Enoch Ludlow.” 

He produced a heavy legal envelope, 
sealed with a great splash of crimson 
wax, and held it so that Larsen could 
see the superscription. The detective 
read the fine script swiftly, recognizing 
Enoch Ludlow’s hand at his first glance. 


This envelope is to remain sealed in the 
possession of my attorney, Paul Sugden, un- 
less I should be killed or should die under 
circumstances admitting the construction of 
murder, in which event I direct Mr. Sugden 
to bring the envelope, still sealed, to the chief 
of the Pittland detective bureau, Mr. Olaf 
Larsen, who is requested to break the seals 
in the presence of competent witnesses and 
read the statement J have inclosed. 

Enocu Luptow. 


As he read the thought flashed into 
Larsen’s mind that his fancy of a mo- 
ment earlier had almost come ‘true. 
Here, as if he could speak from beyond 
the border line of life, as if death had 
not deprived him of his power to de- 
fend himself, Enoch Ludlow stood 
ready, perhaps, to give his evidence, and 
strike a counterblow against the man 
who had killed him! 


CHAPTER III. 
OPEN AND SHUT. 


E was on the point of breaking the 
seals when Sugden stopped him 
with a gently imperative gesture. “One 
moment. You are expressly requested 
to open it in the presence of witnesses. 
I should like a stenographer present, and 
a notary, to take my own deposition as 
to the seal itself. After that, it will be 
useful to have outside testimony as to 
the authenticity of the contents.” 
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Larsen touched his bell and gave the 
necessary orders. After Sugden had 
dictated a positive affidavit that the seal 
had remained unbroken since the mo- 
ment when Enoch Ludlow had im- 
printed it in the attorney’s office, a 
little group of five crowded close about 
the desk, instructed by the lawyer to 
observe the act of breaking the seal. 

“Every one of you must be able to 
swear that he saw the contents ex- 
tracted, that there was no substitution 
possible. I shall want each of you to 
sign the inclosure itself as an added 
identification. Very well, Mr. Larsen.” 

Larsen’s normally steady fingers 
trembled a little as he opened the heavy 
envelope and sHook out the folded sheet 
of paper it contained. Before he could 
unfold it Sugden stopped him and re- 
quired each of the witnesses to sign his 
name on the reverse of the sheet, be- 
low a blunt declaration that it was the 
identifical document taken from the en- 
velope. This accomplished to his ex- 


acting insistence, he gestured his will- 
ingness to have the message revealed. 
Larsen opened a fool cap page and 
read aloud: 


“T, Enoch Ludlow, of the city of Pittland, 
being of sound mind and body, and under 
fear of death, take this means of self-de- 
fense against the only enemy at whose hands 
I have anything to fear. I hereby make 
oath that Peter Tuttle, of this city, a dealer 
in rare stamps and coins, has on several oc- 
casions threatened to kill me in vengeance 
for a fancied grievance. He claims to be- 
lieve that my duplicate specimen of the four- 
penny mauve Mauritius of 1866 was stolen 
from him, either with or without my con- 
nivance, and on my refusal to restore it has 
repeatedly expressed his determination to re- 
cover it, by violence if necessary. I believe 
him capable of killing me in order to carry 
out this design, and make this declaration as 
a precaution, annexing hereto a manuscript 
letter typical of many I have received from 
the said Peter Tuttle. It is my intention 
to acquaint him with the existence of this 
statement, as a means of deterring him from 
any act of violence against me, and, in the 
cvent of his succeeding in such a design, as 


in assistance to the authorities in determin- 


ing his guilt and sparing innocent persons 
from suspicion.” 

There followed the usual authenti- 
cation, affidavit, and notarial indorse- 
ment. The document was dated three 
days earlier. Pasted and sealed to the 
page below this was a handwritten let- 
ter: 

1 give you one week from to-day in which 
to make full restitution. After that I shall 
withhold my hand no longer. This is final 
and irrevocable. Peter TUTTLE. 

Larsen sprang to the telephone, 
“How about the men we sent out for 
Tuttle?” he demanded. “Any report?” 

“Halloran telephoned in from his 
boarding house twice. He went out 
about ten or so, last night, and hasn’t 
been back since. Halloran’s waiting 
for him up there. Murphy reported 
that his office was still closed, about 
fifteen minutes ago. He’s watching 
there. No other report, sir.” 

“Get busy on it, quick. Find out all 
you can about him—his friends and 
habits—and look up every chance to get 
him. See the night men at the ticket 
offices and find out if anybody answer- 
ing his description got away last night. 
Hurry.” 

He rang off, his mind in a turmoil. 
He had been so cocksure of his theory! 
Charlotte would be scornful, when he 
had to admit He stopped. After 
all, it all hung together. The stamp 
dealer employed Elsie Decker; it was 
highly probable that through her he had 
come to know young Pascal, who had 
his own grievance against Enoch Lud- 
low. Pascal admitted his presence at 
the scene of the crime; he had been 
taken in the act of trying to escape in 
the dawn, with Ludlow’s money on his 
person! They were all in it together! 
Perhaps the girl’s part had been un- 
witting, but this posthumous accusation 
of Peter Tuttle only strengthened the 
case against Pascal. The two had 
planned robbery, at least; had found it 


necessary to kill Ludlow in order to 
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execute it, had divided the proceeds and 
separated. 

Larsen saw the possibilities of the 
situation. Pascal would deny all 
knowledge of the crime until he be- 
came convinced that Tuttle had de- 
serted him; then, in all human proba- 
bility, he would try to clear himself at 
Tuttle’s expense. There was a weak 
point in the defense, to begin with; and 
the girl, timid, plastic, was an even 
greater one. She would be easily per- 
suiaded to talk. 

Finally, there was the tremendous 
advantage of the secret bargain be- 
tween the members of the Justice Syn- 
dicate. What Walter Enfield knew, as 
counsel for young Pascal, what Char- 
lotte Gray found out as confidant of 
the girl, what the police and the prose- 
cutor could uncover in the way of evi- 
dence, all would lie plain under Olaf 
Larsen’s eye. Usually the operations 
of the syndicate led to acquittals; here 
was one case in which the police mem- 
ber of the trio would have his innings. 

He stored the statement in the safe, 
cleared his room, and sent for Elsie 
Decker. The doorman opened his 
eyes. 

“You told us 
Larsen. 

“Who's trailing her?” Larsen 
snapped the question, angry at himself 
for forgetting Charlotte Gray’s request 
that the girl be held pending her arrival. 
The man mentioned a name. Larsen 
scowled. Eventually he could get in 
touch with her, of course, but by that 
time somebody might have wakened 
her caution, The delay maddened 
him. He considered having another 
talk with Pascal, but decided against it. 
Enfield would be much more effective 
there, and Enfield played fair, never 
keeping back anything except a down- 
right confession of guilt, in which case 
he kept his own counsel but persuaded 
his client to plead honestly, in return 
for a tempered sentence. While he 


% 
to turn her loose, Mr. 
She went out.” 


was glowering at the situation, Char- 
lotte Gray swept in, eager, alert, vividly 
alive, as always. 

“Where is she?” 

“She’d gone before you phoned, but 
don’t worry. We're keeping an eye on 
her. Come inside, please.” 

The members of the Justice Syndi- 
cate did not advertise their acquaint- 
ance. It was one of their rules that 
Enfield and Charlotte Gray should 
avoid police headquarters except under 
very special circumstances. Larsen 
preferred that the doorman should have 
no knowledge of Charlotte’s present 
errand, and urged her into his private 
room a little hurriedly, lest she reveal 
too much in her first ebullient outburst. 

She faced him defiantly. ‘See here, 
Olaf, this just won't do. You police 
can’t realize that an arrest and a charge 
are almost as bad as a conviction. You 
think that an acquittal cleans the slate. 
You've wercked Arthur Pascal’s prom- 
ising little business by arresting him; 
you spoiled his little romance, hurt that 
silly little girl terribly—all for nothing. 
You're doing it again, now, and making 
it worse. Two such experiences as this 
will make a criminal out of that boy. 
He'll find he can’t earn a living hon- 
estly, after you’ve done with him. He 
was beginning to be sulky, even be- 
fore eo 

“There’s no use arguing it, Char- 
lotte. I’ve got to hold him. He was 
all set to run when we caught him. I 
can’t afford to take a chance. Besides, 
he’s in it, whether he did it or not. His 
story sounds fishy. He claims Enoch 
Ludlow made him a present of twelve 
hundred dollars, and a 

“Oh, you policemen! That proves 
he’s lying, does it, because his story 
sounds improbable? Can’t you see that 
it’s really a favorable sign? If he was 
lying he’d take pains to make up a likely 
tale. He idn’t have to admit he got 
the money from Ludlow, did he? He 
didn’t have to admit he went there last 
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night? And yet he did! That’s be- 
cause he told the truth. If he’d been 
lying he’d have very carefully denied 
being near the place. And you talk 
about a fishy story!” 

Larsen smiled patiently. “I admit 
I’m masculine, Charlotte. It doesn’t 
make a statement any more convincing 
to me to find contradictory items in it. 
But there’s nothing to be gained from 
argument. Better hear the rest of the 
story.” 

He told her the essence of the morn- 
ing’s news. Her eyes sparkled at the 
statement Enoch Ludlow had cannily 
prepared. 

“There! Doesn’t that settle it all? 
Doesn’t it prove——” 

“Oh, the three of them were in it— 
no doubt of that. I don’t claim that 
the girl knew—it’s possible that Pascal 
didn’t mean anything worse than a sort 
of holdup. But I’ve got to hold him 
as the one sure way of convicting 
Tuttle when I catch him 

The telephone interrupted him. 
‘Murphy’s on the wire. Says a girl has 
showed up at Tuttle’s office with a key, 
and claims to be his clerk. He wants 
to know what to do about it.” 

Larsen reached for his hat. “Come 
on, Charlotte. Elsie Decker’s down 
there at Tuttle’s now. We're both due 
over there—quick.” 

She went with him, continuing her 
argument on the way. He hardly lis- 
tened. Charlotte Gray always elected 
the opposition to the obvious. If a 
mathematician had ventured to state in 
her presence that one and one made 
two, she would have instantly chal- 
lenged the assertion, Larsen thought. 
Hfe admitted honestly that occasionally 
she justified her position. But he was 
wholly sure that she was in the wrong, 
this time. 

They found Elsie Decker arguing 
with the unmoved Murphy, the door 
of the little shop in the Arcade barred 
against customers. 


“But I always open the store in the 
morning,” she was saying. “Mr. Tuttle 
hardly ever comes down before ten, I 
don’t see why you should interfere.” 

“All right, Murphy. You stand out- 
side and keep an eye out for Tuttle. 
Better move well away, so that should 
he show up he won't spot you.” Larsen 
took command _— smoothly. “Miss 
Decker, we’ll have to do a little investi- 
gating here, I’m afraid. Something 
seems to have happened to Mr. Tuttle. 
He hasn’t been home since last night, 
and we’re anxious about him.” 

She paled visibly. “Oh! Oh, if 
anything happened to him, too, it would 
be just too terrible!’ Tears showed in 
her eyes and her weak chin trembled. 
“T don’t see why I should have so much 
trouble!” She huddled  forlornly 
against Charlotte Gray, with the in- 
stinct of the weakling for refuge. Lar- 
sen shook his head sympathetically. 

“Mr. Tuttle was good to you, was 
he?” 

“Oh, he was perfectly wonderful— 
always. Like—like my own father. I 
—lI never learned very much about the 
stamps—they all look so much alike, 
and there are such thousands and thou- 
sands of them—but he never scolded 
me. He was just lovely—always. And 
I was counting on him to—to help us 
all through this horrible thing.” 

“He liked Pascal, too, eh?” Larsen 
inquired. ‘They knew each other, did 
they ?” 

“Oh, yes. Arthur often came here.” 
She colored faintly under her grief. 
“And Mr. Tuttle was so interested and 
friendly.” 

Larsen nodded, shooting a_ swift 
glance of triumph over the girl’s shoul- 
der to Charlotte Gray. She countered 
instantly. 

“There, Elsie—better not talk quite 
so freely. You never know whether 
something you say might not do harm 
to somebody. I wouldn’t say a word 
more about anybody, if I were you.” 
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“IT won’t—I won’t—oh, I’m so fright- 
ened—everybody seems to be trying to 
trap me, as if I—as if 

“Not a bit of it,” said Larsen heart- 
ily. “I’m trying my best to help you. 
You want to find Mr. Tuttle, don’t 
you? Well, that’s why I’m here, too.” 
He glanced at the glass-topped show- 
cases which stood around the walls of 
the tiny office. They were empty, ex- 
cept for a supply of accessories—al- 
bums, sheets, paraphernalia of collect- 
ing. 

“Where are all the things—the 
stamps and stuff, you know?” 

“In—in the safe.” She straightened. 
“We always put them away at night. I 
get them out in the morning and ar- 
range them before Mr. Tuttle comes 
down.” 

“Then you'd better do it now, hadn’t 
you?” Larsen spoke casually. “It’s 
getting late, and you may be losing 
business. We mustn’t let this interfere 
with the store, must we?” 

She seemed comforted by the re- 
minder of her everyday duties. He 
stood-back while she attacked the com- 
bination of the safe—an old-fashioned, 
clumsy affair, which brought a contemp- 
tuous smile to Larsen’s lips. She dis- 
played a pathetic touch of pride in her 
ability to manipulate it. The door 
swung back, revealing the usual array 





of pigeonholes. She gave a little, 
startled shriek, stepping back. 
“Why—why they’re gone! Some- 


body’s stolen them—the coins and the 
rare stamps. We—we kept them 
there.” 

Larsen stepped close, his pulses 
thumping triumphantly. Tuttle hadn't 
been content with his loot of Ludlow’s 
safe. He had come back to the Arcade 
at night and cleaned out his own safe 
of its worth-while belongings. To the 
detective’s mind, this seemed to close 
his case against the missing dealer. He 


| examined the lock carefully. It showed 
no sign of having been trifled with. 
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There was nothing left except what 
Elsie Decker described as cheap stuff— 
the lower pigeonholes crowded with 
envelopes containing common stamps; 
the upper ones where, according to her, 
the valuable items of the stock had 
been kept, were swept clean. 


Larsen shrugged his _ shoulders, 
“Well, that seems to make it pretty 


evident that something’s wrong, 
There’s no need of your staying here, 
now, Miss Decker. There’s nothing to 
sell, apparently. Tl put a man on 
guard at the door and we'll close the 
shop. You'd better let Miss Gray take 
care of you. She’s a very good friend 
of yours—and young Pascal's, 
Perhaps you don’t know how good.” 

“Oh, yes. I know my friends.” Her 
tone surprised him. The weak, facile 
creature could show spirit, after all? 
He stared. Charlotte Gray’s eyes 
openly mocked at him over her shoul- 
der. 

“Come along, Elsie. We'll go and 
see Mr.—a lawyer | know, who'll know 
how to help us. Good-by, Mr. Larsen.” 

She led the girl away. Larsen closed 
the door after them, relieved by the de- 
parture of the forlorn litle person who 
faced so many troubles with so little 
natural equipment for the task. Some- 
how the girl’s character seemed an ad- 
ditional item of evidence against young 
Pascal, as the detective settled to a 
methodical search of Peter Tuttle’s 
desk. 

He found nothing of interest, be- 
yond evidence of the fact that the 
drawers had been hurriedly ransacked 
by some one familiar with their con- 
tents. Like the safe, the desk showed 
nothing of value, holding only unim- 
portant correspondence, records of pur- 
chases and sales, files of printed matter 
bearing on Tuttle’s profession. Larsen 
went over the room carefully, but with 
no result. He locked the door, posted 
Murphy in the corridor, and went to 
Tuttle’s rooms. 


too. 

















Here his search was rewarded with 
many things bearing on the man’s char- 
acter and personality. There was a 
fat sheaf of begging letters, the tone 
of which revealed, clearly enough, a 
rather indiscriminate charity. The 
spare clothing evidenced a certain quiet 
taste, with some hint of wealth in the 
tailor’s labels and materials. The 
rooms themselves were pleasant and 
well furnished, and one wall of the sit- 
ting-room was lined with books show- 
ing both use and discrimination. 

Tuttle’s landlady confirmed Larsen’s 
deductions. She spoke warmly of her 
lodger, was vociferous in her hope that 
no harm had come to him. Larsen 
questioned her carefully as to Tuttle’s 
intimates and habits. Here he made 
little progress. She knew nothing 
about him except that he was an ex- 
cellent lodger, who spent his evenings 
in his rooms over his books, who paid 
his bills promptly and was liberal in 
small matters, who had few callers, and 
these, for the most part, seekers of 
charity. 

“He done a power o’ good in his quiet 
way,” she declared tearfully, evidently 
prepared to believe that Tuttle was to 
be spoken of only in a past tense. 
“There’s plenty of rich men get their 
names in the papers without doin’ half 
as much as Mr. Tuttle done.” 

“And he didn’t have any clubs or 
friends—he didn’t go out?” 

“Hardly ever, sir. Last night was 
the first time in weeks.” 

“Any enemies?” 

“No, sir! He couldn’t, 
the sort that makes ’em. 
hurt a fly.” 

Larsen left her, little wiser than he 
had come. It was reasonably clear that 
Peter Tuttle had effectively concealed 
one aspect of his character from the 
only people who could lay any claim to 
intimate acquaintance with him. Elsie 
Decker, who spent her days in his com- 
pany, believed in him with the same 


He wasn’t 
He’d never 
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firm confidence which this hard-work- 
ing landlady held in his gentleness and 
goodness. Neither of them dreamed 
that he was at heart capable of de- 
liberate murder, and yet Larsen knew, 
as all wise police officers ceme to know 
in time, that there was nothing particu- 
larly extraordinary in this seeming con- 
tradiction. 

He knew that in the worst of us there 
are strata of good qualities, dominant 
sometimes at the least expected mo- 
ments, that cowardly murderers and 
mean frauds are perfectly capable of 
generosity and sacrifice and charity. 
Again, he knew that the reverse held 
good, that men with a lifetime record 
of uprightness held in themselves the 
capacity for crime, that each of us, in- 
stead of being a single, definite per- 
sonality, is composed of a host of dif- 
ferent impulses and inhibitions, the 
result of which is never wholly de- 
termined except by the event. 

He attended the inquest. Its find- 
ings were a_ foregone conclusion. 
Enoch Ludlow had been dead before 
the fire had been kindled in his study. 
The blow at the base of his skull had 
killed him instantly. The firemen’s 
testimony made it clear that the blaze 
was of incendiary origin, and the evi- 
dence showed clearly enough that the 
criminals who had killed Ludlow and 
tried to destroy his body had walked 
out of his front door when they ‘had 
finished their work. The spring latch 
had barred out the firemen and police, 
but the chain latches were not set. All 
this was perfectly plain to Larsen, with- 
out the need of carefully elicited oaths 


nesses. 
Questioned by the coroner, Arthur 
Pascal flatly declined to say anything. 
Larsen approved of this. Enfield had 
succeeded in impressing his client with 
the wisdom of holding his tongue. The 
police evidence, however, pointed so 
straight at the inference that Pascal 
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was involved that the coroner’s jury 
named him in its finding and he was 
held without bail for the grand jury’s 
action. Larsen was at some pains to 
keep Peter Tuttle’s name out of the 
case. He preferred to let that missing 
gentleman continue in doubt as to 
whether or not suspicion rested on him. 

The prosecutor’s office took charge 
of the Ludlow house, and an expert 
from the safe company presently suc- 
ceeded in opening the hidden strong 
box in the study floor. It did not sur- 
prise Larsen in the least to find it empty. 
In some fashion or other the murderer 
had learned its whereabouts and com- 
bination, or had forced Enoch Ludlow 
to open it for him. 

“We've just got to find Tuttle and 
it’s all over,” said Olaf Larsen to him- 
self, as he went back to headquarters. 
“This is one case where the circum- 
stantial evidence is very strong, thank 
goodness! But Charlotte’s going to 
take it very hard.” 

The thought lessened his compla- 
cency with what seemed to him an un- 
usually effective bit of work. He en- 
joyed his cases best when Charlotte 
Gray shared his contentment with their 
issue. It was stimulating to find her 
arrayed with the opposition, and her 
satisfaction, when the opposition won, 
took the edge from any dissatisfaction 
he might have felt. But he hated beat- 
ing her, in spite of a keen desire to do 
exactly that. Yet, even without the evi- 
den¢e against Arthur Pascal, the con- 
fession involved in Peter Tuttle’s flight 
was conclusive. 

“Open and shut,” said Olaf Larsen 
to himself. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A WOMAN'S REASON. 
THE Justice Syndicate convened in 
Larsen’s rooms early in the eve- 
ning. The detective was in excellent 
spirits and disposed to let the fact be 
manifest. Walter Enfield, his drawn 


face a little more careworn than usual, 
displayed his wonted moderation in 
his speech. Charlotte Gray was out- 
spoken and positive. She had spent the 
afternoon with EJsie Decker, whom she 
had persuaded to move her belongings 
to the dully respectable boarding house 
where both Enfield and Miss Gray re- 
sided. 

“I do hope you’re going to be sen- 
sible this time, Olaf,’ she exclaimed. 
“Surely you must see that your first 
idea was perfectly silly!” e 

“T’m sensible, sure enough,” said Lar- 
sen comfortable. “Tuttle and Pascal, 
between them, handled the job. I don’t 
think the girl was in on it. They 
wouldn’t trust her. But she’ll be sure 
to give them away, all the same. Play 
fair, Charlotte.” 

“That’s not a fair remark,” she re- 
torted. “You know I’ve always shared 
everything I found out with you. I’m 
going to, this time. I’ve been trying all 
day to get a line on Peter Tuttle. You 
must admit that he’s the keystone of 
your theory. If he wasn’t in it, Pascal 
wasn’t. So I’ve been looking him up, 
to find out whether a 

“Yes. And you found that he was a 
nice, benevolent old soul, with a taste 
of concealed charity and no malice in 
him. You’re convinced, therefore, that 
he wasn’t capable of doing anything 
wrong. Q. E. D.?” 

She shook her head impatiently. “I 
found out that Elsie Decker simply wor- 
shiped him, of course. He was awfully 
good to her, and I gathered that she 
must have tried his patience pretty 
often, too—with her weepy ways and 
her general helplessness. Ive wanted 
to shake her a dozen times to-day. 
She’s so absolutely spineless! But 
Peter Tuttle’s character, at second 
hand, is only incidentally interesting. 
I’ve found out something very much 
more important than that. I hate to 
tell you, because you'll be sure to twist 
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it around to fit some absurd theory of 
your own, but a bargain’s a bargain.” 

“Go on, then,” he prompted, inter- 
ested in spite of himself. 

“Well, it seems that Enoch Ludlow 
didn’t let up on young Pascal out of 
any kindness of heart, as we’ve imag- 
ined. Poor Elsie went to plead with 
him when he had Pascal arrested and 
he told her he’d spend twice his loss to 
see Pascal convicted. He was hard and 
bitter about it, she says, and looking 
up his original charge I’m inclined to 
take her word for it. It’s—it’s vindic- 
tive, malicious—even more than most 
accusations. He hated Pascal and 
meant to do him all the harm he could.” 

“But he did withdraw the charge. 
That’s not a matter of theory. And 
this idea of yours is guesswork.” Lar- 
sen wagged his head tolerantly. 

“Wait. He changed his mind rather 
suddenly. One day he wanted to put 
Pascal behind bars for the rest of his 
life. The next morning he came down 
to headquarters and withdrew his 
charge. I know why. Peter Tuttle 
made him!” 

“Made him?” Larsen lifted his 
brows. Enfield, his face showing its 
first sign of interest, straightened in his 
chair. 

“Yes. Elsie seems to have wept on 
his neck and persuaded him to take a 
hand. He told her that he could force 
Ludlow to cancel the complaint, and 
that he’d do it that night. He went to 
see Ludlow, that evening—I’ve checked 
up on that and know. And whatever 
he said or did convinced Ludlow that 
he’d better obey. He let Pascal go, 
and let him keep the money they’d 
quarreled about, too. It was over three 
thousand dollars. That isn’t guess- 
work, Olaf. We know that.” 

“You think that strange? . You’re 
willing to take it for granted that 
ruttle was a philanthropist, but you re- 
fuse to believe that Ludlow could have 
had a generous impulse? You women! 
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You didn’t know either man, and yet 
you've formed hard, definite conclu- 
sions about each of them.” 

“Oh, be sensible, Olaf! A man 
doesn’t do a right-about-face like that 
of his own free will. Enoch Ludlow 
hated Pascal just as much afterward 
as he had hated him before. We can 
prove that he circulated mean rumors 
about him after the case was dismissed, 
that he did his best to ruin him, It 
was through Ludlow that Pascal lost 
the care of the McMaster rentals—his 
biggest bit of business. McMaster is 
ready to swear that Ludlow came to see 
him after the charge was withdrawn 
and urged him to choose another agent. 
I’ve checked that up. He drove away 
three other customers by the same tac- 
tics. He prevented a big sale which 
Pascal had all but closed; he showed 
in a dozen instances that he meant to 
hurt him all he could.” 

“And yet he withdrew the charge on 
which he could have sent him up for 
years! You can’t down facts with 
theories, Charlotte. You're guessing.” 

“And so are you. The point is that 
my guesses harmonize with the facts 
and yours don’t. You’re guessing that 
Ludlow let Pascal off from sheer no- 
bility of soul, that he made him a pres- 
ent of three thousand dollars, and then 
proceeded to harm him as much as pos- 
sible. Those guesses don’t match. 
Mine do. I guess that Peter Tuttle 
compelled him to cancel that complaint, 
very much against his will. That fits 
in with the facts and the other guesses. 
We know that Ludlow never has given 
a penny to any charity since he’s lived 
here. We know that he’s earned a 
reputation for being a close, harsh 
trader. That doesn’t square with your 
theory at all; it does with mine.” 

“All right. I'll guess with you. Sup- 
pose Peter Tuttle did have something 
on Ludlow—suppose he was able to 
force him into benevolence. That 
doesn’t in the least interfere with the 
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evidence which shows that Peter Tuttle 
killed him, probably with young Pas- 
cal’s connivance.” 

“Oh, dear! Sometimes I think 
you're being infected with the usual 
policeman’s stupidity, Olaf. I’m con- 
structing a theory of something like 
blackmail. I think Tuttle knew some- 
thing about Enoch Ludlow and was 
able to threaten him into behaving de- 
cently to Pascal.” 

“So I gathered, but that 

“Don’t you see it, Walter?” She ap- 
pealed to Enfield. He nodded slowly. 
“Yes. I got the same idea from 
Pascal. He knows that Tuttle got him 
out of that first scrape, but he doesn’t 
know how. Charlotte means that a 
blackmailer doesn’t kill his victim. 
He'd be killing the golden-egg goose if 
he did. That’s sound logic, Larsen.” 

“Perhaps. But it rests on too much 
fancywork to look very solid. We've 
only sheer guesswork to go on.” 

“Of course. We have to guess, 
first, and check up afterward. We may 
guess wrong, but we’re more apt to get 
the truth by guessing wrong than by not 
guessing at all. You never go very far 
unless you’re going somewhere.” 

Larsen laughed outright. “You're 
immense, Charlotte. You can prove 
tHat black is white.” 

“It often is,” she said serenely. “No- 
tice, please, that Ludlow left a rather 
cryptic letter from Tuttle annexed to 
his statement. Did you read that care- 
fully, Olaf? Or did you just jump at 
the first conclusion that came into your 
head ?” 

“It was a plain, downright threat. 
There’s no two ways about that!” 

“Listen: Elsie says that Peter Tuttle 
didn’t know about Ludlow’s persistent 
persecution until the very day that let- 
ter was written. She saw him write it, 
she tells me. She had just told him— 
she and Pascal together—what Ludiow 
had done to hurt Pascal’s little business. 
|He promised them both that Ludlow 
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would not only stop it, but would make 
good on the losses he had caused. And 
afterward he told them both that Lud- 
low had agreed to do it. That was why 
Pascal went there last night. Tuttle 
had told him that Ludlow was ready to 
settle. So the letter wasn’t a threat to 
kill him, but to do something else 
Probably to tell whatever it was that 
Tuttle knew. That’s as plain as a 
print.” 

Larsen sobered suddenly. ‘“Char- 
lotte, you're clever, but you’re a prey to 
your wild enthusiasm. Look at this 
thing sensibly. Because you’re sorry 
for a silly little girl and the hot-tem- 
pered youngster she’s engaged to, 
you're twisting a lot of facts into a tis- 
sue of utter nonsense.” 

“All right. If you want to take that 
view, I can’t prevent it. But you'll be 
sorry. I'd rather work with you than 
against you, as we’ve done in the past, 
but if you won’t see reason ie 

Enfield spoke abruptly. ‘Don’t lose 
your temper, Charlotte. Larsen’s 
wrong sometimes, but this time he’s 
right. Tuttle killed Ludlow.” 

She whirled toward him. “You, too, 
Walter! I did think you e 

He shook his head. “Pascal says so. 
He knows perfectly well that Tuttle did 
it. That’s my contribution. Nice, isn’t 
it? I’ve got to defend him, not only 
against a pretty nearly water-tight case, 
but against his own pig-headed folly as 
well. He admitted to me that Tuttle 
did it, but he absolutely refuses to say 
so openly. Of course it’s a privileged 
communication, in my case. I can’t 
testify to it. And he won't. He'd 
rather take his chances of a conviction, 
he says. That’s his idea of gratitude! 
A man does him a good turn and to pay 
it back he faces a mere trifle like a 
charge of first-degree murder! The 
young idiot’s immovable. He says 
Tuttle can get away if he will keep 
still long enough. I kept telling him 
that you were hot on the trail already. 


> 
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and that nothing he could say would 
make any difference except to himself, 
but he wouldn’t listen. The fellow’s a 
romantic ass, but I sort of like him, in 
spite of myself. He stuck to it that he 
wasnt’ going to join in the hue and cry, 
no matter what it cost him to keep 
still!” 

Charlotte Gray stared blankly at her 
ally. Usually the syndicate divided 
otherwise—Larsen on one side, Enfield 
and the girl on the other. At the worst 
infield held aloof, reserving his judg- 
ment till the evidence was all in. But 
here he had flagrantly deserted to the 
enemy. 

“What makes him so sure that Tuttle 
did it?” she demanded. Larsen laughed 
outright. 

“T warn you, Enfield—she’s going to 
tell you that Pascal’s a liar by habit.” 

“Don’t be silly. I want the full story. 
[f Mr. Tuttle did it, then I’m absolutely 
wrong, and it'll be my job to help you 
run him down and bring him _ back. 
But I’m not going to do it in the dark. 
Go on, Walter.” 

Enfield shrugged. “He didn’t see it, 
of course. But he makes it almost open 
and shut. Tuttle had a talk with him 
that afternoon—yesterday. Heavens, 
it seems a much longer time than that, 
doesn’t it? Tuttle said then that he 
was going to see Ludlow last night and 
settle things with him. Those were his 
words, according to Pascal: ‘settle 
things.’ He says Tuttle looked queer 
when he said it—savage, was his word. 
He told Pascal that Ludlow would pay 
him some money, to cover his business 
It was at his suggestion that 
Pascal went after it. So much for 
that. But the point lies here: when he 
left Ludlow’s house, he met Tuttle com- 
ing down the street, and turned and saw 
him go in. He waited about outside 
for some time, thinking he’d tell Tuttle 
about his plan to leave town and get 
married, but Tuttle didn’t come out and 
he finally went home to pack. He got 
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there about midnight. Now, according 
to the medical evidence and the fire- 
men, the killing must have taken place 
about the time he was outside. Ludlow 
had been dead several hours when the 
coroner's surgeon examined the body; 
the firemen say that the fire had been 
burning quite a while before McGee 
broke in. So either Pascal’s lying and 
lying mighty badly, or Tuttle did it. 
Pascal seems perfectly sure of it. 
That’s my share of the news. — Nice, 
isn’t it? Why, if he won’t talk frankly 
now he’s bound to be convicted of 
being an accessory after the fact. It 
won't do a particle of good if he comes 
out with this story at his trial. But he 
won't listen to reason.” 

There was a long pause. 
lotte Gray spoke slowly. 

“Well, that knocks out my theory, 
I’m afraid. It’s just a question of 
catching Tuttle in time to save Pascal 
now. Otherwise the guilty man will 
get away and the innocent one pay the 
penalty. So the syndicate has two ob- 
jects: first, to acquit Arthur Pascal ; and 
second, to find Peter Tuttle and con- 
vict him. Are we agreed on that?” 

Larsen objected instantly. “We are 
not. I’m not satisfied with Pascal’s 
story. I think he and Tuttle were both 
in it, and that Pascal’s putting the blame 
on the other man*because he’s out of 
reach. They may have agreed on 
some such course, in fact. No. We’re 
agreed that we've got to find Tuttle, but 
my job is to convict Pascal and Tuttle 
both, if I can do it.” 

It looked like a deadlock. Several 
times the three had faced similar dis- 
agreements in the earlier stages of their 
cases, but always, before coming to a 
quarrel, the truth had been revealed so 
that they had managed to work to- 
gether to a common purpose. 

“It’s two to one, Olaf,” said Char- 
lotte Gray. ‘Walter and I are both for 
Pascal. You'll have to give in or we'll 


Then Char- 


have to split forces, and that’s a terrible 
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pity. We can work so much better to- 
gether.” 

Larsen meditated. “I'll compromise. 
You help me get Tuttle and I’ll attend 
to Pascal on my own. If his innocence 
appears evident in the course of the 
proceedings, I’ll stand with you. If it 
doesn’t, you two can work against me 
to get him off. How’s that?” 

It was so agreed, although Charlotte 
Gray was hard to convince. Her final 
speech had a touch of mystery which 
vexed Larsen a little. 

“T'll help you look for him, Olaf, 
but when we find him you’re going to 
wish we hadn’t.” 

“Another theory, eh?” He chuckled. 
“Well, I’ll listen * 

She shook her head. “T’ll spare you. 
You don’t like my theories, even when 
they’re almost obviously true, and this 
one—well, it’s a shot in the dark. I 
don’t know that I believe in it much my- 
self.” 

He laughed again. “All right. Now 
let’s get to business. You're to get the 
girl’s confidence. Take her down to 
the little shop and help her take an in- 
ventory ; go over the papers one by one. 
See just what’s missing. Get her to 
talk all she will about Tuttle. The 
chances are he’s dropped a hint, some 
time or other, which might put us on 
the track. That suits you?” 

“Yes. I was going to do that any- 
way.” She smiled mysteriously. 

“Very well. Enfield, of course, will 
get what he can out of Pascal. I'll 
agree not to use it against Pascal if we 
can get along without it—that’s to salve 
Enfield’s lingering remnants of legal 
conscience. The big thing is to get on 
Tuttle’s track as quickly as we can. I'll 
follow up the usual police stuff—circu- 
lars and so on. If we could manage a 
reward—which reminds me that Lud- 
low must have left some heirs. They'll 
probably do the decent thing in that 
respect. Meet here again to-morrow 
night, then.” 


They parted on this understanding. 
Larsen smoked a cigar before turning 
in. The puzzle was less obvious than 
he had thought. He was far from be- 
ing so stubbornly single-minded as he 
allowed Charlotte Gray to believe. He 
saw, as clearly as she did, the discrep- 
ancies in his theory. Pascal did not act 
in the least like the guilty man of tra- 
dition. Larsen attached little weight to 
this, however, knowing how rarely 
guilty men do act so. But Tuttle’s part 
in the affair presented certain seeming 
contradictions which he was far from 
ignoring. 

In the first place, he had Enoch Lud- 
low’s own word for it that Tuttle laid 
claim to some particularly rare stamp 
in the former’s collection—a duplicate 
—what was it?—Moorish? Something 
like that, anyway. Elsie Decker would 
know. This conflicted absolutely with 
the otherwise plausible supposition that 
Tuttle had held some secret over Lud- 
low—had forced him to deal fairly with 
young Pascal, against his will and in- 
tent. Such a hold would have made 
it easy for Tuttle to compel the return 
of his stolen property—or the property 
to which he laid claim on that plea. 
And yet he had been obliged, at the 
last of it, to turn to violence. Probably 
the fact was that he had no such hold, 
that the whole theory of a benevolent 
blackmail was unsound. Larsen ar- 
rived at this conclusion after consider- 
ing the alternatives. Tuttle had killed 
for the double motive—anger at the 
persecution of his protégés, and greed 
for the possession of Ludlow’s collec- 
tion. That was clear enough. There 
might be some truth in Pascal’s story; 
he might have obtained the money he 
carried from Ludlow, just as he 
claimed. But that he had had no guilty 
knowledge of the crime until he heard 
about it through the police was hardly 
plausible. He and Tuttle had stood to- 
gether on it. His stubborn desire to 
protect his accomplice really proved his 
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guiit; he was afraid to have Tuttle 
taken, lest they fall together. He was 
clever enough to see that he stood in 
less danger, alone, than he would face if 
Tuttle stood beside him in the dock. 

As he snapped out his lights, the de- 
tective smiled at the memory of Char- 
lotte Gray’s attitude. She was impul- 
sive, he thought, wrong-headed some- 
times, always extravagant in her speech 
and enthusiasm, but she had been use- 
ful by virtue of these very traits. And 
the Justice Syndicate was certainly a 
demonstrated asset to the police. It 
enabled Olaf Larsen to play both sides 
of his game at very little cost. He fore- 
saw that in this instance it might easily 
prove invaluable. Without some such 
collaboration as that which Charlotte 
Gray and Walter Enfield were ready 
give him in this case, it would be a 
difficult job to run down the missing 
suspect. With their help, he ought to 
be able to do it easily. Either the silly, 


weak little Decker girl would reveal a 


hint of the absconder’s whereabouts, 
or Pascal, speaking to Enfield under the 
seal of the legal confessional, would 
give his accomplice away. 

But Charlotte Gray’s one curious re- 
mark followed him into his dreams. 
What had she meant by saying he’d be 
sorry? What new, absurd theory had 
taken form in her agile wits? He won- 
dered idly about it as he fell asleep, and 
a faint uneasiness possessed him. She 
had an uncanny habit of being right in 
some of her wildest guesses. 


CHAPTER V. 
NEW LIGHT—AND MORE DARKNESS. 


HE chase attracted an unusual de- 
gree of attention. It happened to 

be a dull interval in the matter of news, 
and the papers welcomed the bizarre 
features of the Ludlow case with col- 
umns of speculative comment; amateur 
untanglers volunteered fantastic ex- 
planations in print and by letter. Coun 
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try constables arrested strangers in 
every corner of the country and tele 
graphed in to demand their blood 
money. It was a busy period for Olaf 
Larsen, but he enjoyed it. And he did 
not permit the distractions to interfere 
with his methodical pursuit of the fugi- 
tive murderer. 

He went about it in his usual pains- 
taking fashion, beginning at the logical 
beginning, by looking carefully into 
Peter Tuttle’s past career. Here he 
discovered nothing in the least sugges- 
tive. Tuttle’s record was easily trace- 
able, from his birth in a staid New 
England village to his arrival at Pitt- 
land. There was no whisper of any- 
thing to his discredit; in_postage-stamp 
circles his reputation was excellent, his 
very competitors declaring that he dealt 
honestly and liberally as buyer and 
seller both. 

He had never married; he had no 
near living kin; he had left behind him 
nothing whatever to suggest a refuge 
under such conditions as surrounded 
his crime and his flight. 

There was nothing to be learned 
from the ticket agents and other em- 
ployees at the three railroad stations. 
None of them remembered having seen 
anybody resembling Tuttle on the night 
of the murder, and there had been the 
usual number of night trains passing 
through the city, so that the runaway 
collector might have fled in any direc- 
tion he chose. The suspects arrested 
by distant police were invariably disap- 
pointing. A week passed, and another, 
without a sign of encouragement. 

Even the other members of the Jus- 
tice Syndicate failed to make any ap- 
preciable progress toward enlighten- 
ment. The inventory of Tuttle’s stock 
in hand showed only that he had care- 
fully selected the valuable items and 
left behind the cheaper ones; search of 
his rooms revealed accounts in several 
banks, each with a respectable balancé, 
and a safe-deposit box, opened under 














a court order, proved to contain secur- 
ities to the value of thirty-odd thousand 
dollars. 

“That shows he wasn’t expecting to 
have to run for it, at least,” said Char- 
lotte Gray, when this information was 
elicited. “He'd have drawn out his 
money and sold his bonds, if he'd 
planned anything like this.” 

The note in her tone amused Larsen. 
She was obviously pleased at even this 
slender evidence in favor of the miss- 
ing man. “It looks that way,” he con- 
ceded. “It may make it a second-de- 
gree business for him, when we catch 
him. Indicates a presumption against 
premeditation, at least.” 

She nodded, plainly pleased. He 
could not resist the temptation to tease 
her a little. 

“But it’s pretty thin, at that. Lud- 
low carried enough in his safe to make 
it well worth while to wipe him out. 
Tuttle could afford to leave a few thou- 
sands behind him. He got away with 
a stamp collection—well, it’s practically 
priceless, by what the experts tell me. 
And besides that there was a whopping 
lot of cash in the safe, too. Ludlow 
was obliging enough to get it all to- 
gether and put it in handy shape. He 
was almost an accessory before the fact 
himself. Practically inviting murder, 
to keep as much money as that in a 
little house-safe!” 

Charlotte Gray opened her eyes. 
“T’d understood he always carried some 
money there, but a 

“Oh, it tightens up the case against 
your two friends, Charlotte, but you 
might as well know it. Pascal knew 
that Ludlow had a safe full of cash. 
He told me himself. It seems that he’d 
been selling off Ludlow’s real estate 
holdings when they had the original 
quarrel, and he knew that the proceeds 
were in Ludlow’s safe, in cash. Since 
their disagreement Ludlow seems to 
have gone right on. He’s either sold or 





mortgaged almost everything he held, 
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and the bank records show that he took 
his profits in bills every time. He must 
have been a bit of a miser. I can’t find 
any record of his having carried 
any considerable bank balance.” 

Enfield nodded. ‘Pascal told me 
that. Ludlow was a crank about it. 
Said banks were always failing or be- 
ing robbed. Wouldn’t leave a dollar in 
one when he could help it. He told 
Pascal he’d dropped a lot of money in 
some failure or other.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, except that 
it shows an added motive, which al- 
ways helps. And of course it makes 
it easier for Tuttle to stay out of reach. 
If he’d had to run for it without a 
good-sized roll, we’d have caught him 
before this. But money buys strong 
wings, as the saying is. I guess our 
bird’s pretty far away.” 

“No results, then, from all your la- 
bors?” Charlotte Gray flicked her eyes 
provokingly at him. 

“Oh, we'll get him, sooner or later.” 

“Then you don’t need help from a 
poor, weak-minded woman, I suppose ?” 

Her tone caught his attention. When 
Charlotte Gray spoke like that she was 
exceedingly apt to have something in 
her mind which would be worth hearing. 

“You mean you’ve got another the- 
ory?” He feigned an air of boredom, 
perfectly aware of its power to prod 
her into frankness. But she laughed 
slowly, as if she saw through the de- 
vice. 

“Something like that.” 

“Well?” He waited for her to go 
on. “What is it?” 

“You'd only laugh. 
fectly—feminine idea.” 

“Don’t fence. You know our bar- 
gain—share and share alike, all the 
cards on the table. If you know any- 
thing is 

“IT don’t. I’m only guessing. You've 
got just as many facts as I have. Why 
don’t you put them together for your- 
self?” 


It’s such a per- 














“I don’t see what you’re driving at. 
If there’s anything in the case so far 
to show where Tuttle’s gone e 

She sobered. “There is. At least 
there’s a strong suggestion, to a mere 
Of course the superior mascu- 





woman, 
line intellect—— 

“Oh, stop ragging me and come to 
cases. I admit | don’t see a glimmer of 
a clew in the facts I’ve got.” 

“T think I know what’s become of 
Peter Tuttle. In fact I could almost 
give you his address, if it would do you 
any good to have it. But I’m not go- 


ing to. You haven't treated me nicely 
in this case, Olaf. You’ve laughed at 
every suggestion I’ve made, you've 


adopted an exasperating air of omnis- 
cience, you've refused to recede an 
inch from your belief in Pascal’s guilt. 
So I’m going to let you stay in the dark 
till it suits my pleasure.” 

“That’s not fair. We agreed to share 
our knowledge.” 

“Yes. And you know more about 
this than I do, I’ve told you everything 
we could find out. I’m not bound to 
make myself a target for your ridicule 
by confessing my absurd theories. I’m 
not going to, anyway. ‘“Unless——” 

He saw that she was deliberately 
stimulating his curiosity. “Unless 
what ?” 

“Unless you'll make a bargain with 
me in advance. If I find Peter Tuttle 
for you, will you agree to use your in- 
fluence and your wits to help Walter 
and me get Pascal off?” 

“J thought there was a trap some- 
where. No. [I certainly won't. This 
isn’t a game of chess we're playing, 
even though we take it lightly some- 
times. My duty is to see that the guilty 
man is punished, and I don’t trifle with 
it. Young Pascal is going to get ex- 
actly what he deserves. If he’s inno- 
cent, he’ll be acquitted. If not, he’ll 


go to the penitentiary or the chair. 
There’s no compromise on that, Char- 
lotte.” 
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He spoke earnestly, all the good- 
humored levity gone from his face and 
tone. She laughed again. 

“All right. Then I won't tell you. 
But I'll give you one hint. If you want 
to find your missing murderer, con- 
sider—consider the indigo sixpence, 
Olaf. That’s really all you need to- 
know.” 

She moved to the door with the 
words. He stared at her, his brows 
gathering. The indigo  sixpence! 
Where had he heard it? His mind 
groped for a moment, searching for 
something familiar and yet elusive. 

“What on earth are you talking 
about ?” 

She eyed him evenly. “If you want 
to find the missing criminal, look for 
the indigo sixpence, Olaf. I'll go one 
step farther and tell you what it is— 
it’s nothing but the name of a stamp. 
There! Now I've given you~a plain 
answer to your riddle, if you’re clever 
enough to read the answer right.” 

And she was gone before he could 
press his inquiries further. Left to 
himself he concentrated his mind on 
what she had said. There was a note 
of triumph in her tone which made him 
sure that she was not merely guessing. 
She knew something more. He was 
perfectly assured of her loyalty to the 
letter of that promise. 

The indigo sixpence. He remem- 
bered that Enoch Ludlow had men- 
tioned some such absurd title in his 
speech on stamps. Slowly his memory 
found the filed detail he sought. H’m! 
The prize feature of his collection— 
Moorish stamps—no, Maur—Mautri- 
tius! The whole 1866 issue complete. 

He saw little light, even now. It 
might be possible to trace Tuttle, pro- 
vided he was foolish enough to at- 
tempt to sell any recognizable item 
from Ludlow’s cherished albums- But 
it was hardly thinkable that the man 
would be so foolhardy. The chances 


were that he would carefully dis- 
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semble the remotest interest in postage 
stamps for the rest of his life. He was 
clever enough to see the danger of 
revealing the hobby. 

Naturally all stamp collectors had 
tead exhaustively of the murder. It 
was a tragedy in that little world, and 
their journals were full of the irrepa- 
rable loss sufiered in the disappearance 
of the Ludlow collection. They dis- 
played so little regret for the man him- 
self and so much sorrow over the bits 
of colored paper which had centered 
his life that Olaf Larsen smiled grimly 
over their versions. Certainly the ap- 
pearance of any one of Ludlow’s 
choicest specimens in any established 
market would be the signal for an ar- 
rest. 

And yet Charlotte Gray talked ex- 
actly as if the key to the mystery lay 
here, and as if her own fingers had 
closed surely upon it. He puzzled his 
mind over it in vain until he fell asleep 
in his chair, dreaming confusedly of a 
bewildering array of parti-colored 
stamps fluttering about him, while Peter 
Tuttle skulked away under cover of the 
shower. 

In the morning the riddle still ob- 
sessed him, so that he could not drive 
his mind to its routine tasks. He 
yielded at last to a besetting tempta- 
tion, and called up Enfield’s office on 
the chance that Charlotte Gray would 
be there. Enfield informed him that 
she was at the Arcade with Elsie 
Decker, who still kept the little shop 
open, more from force of habit than 
from any chance of business. Larsen 
went there. 

He was startled at the difference in 
the Decker girl. He had not seen her 
for some days, and the first glimpse of 
her face amazed him. She had color, 
now ; there was a new strength in the 
line of her chin and lips; her eyes held 
even a glint of amusement as _ they 
rested on him. He guessed instantly 


that Charlotte Gray stood behind this 
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metamorphosis, and that Elsie Decker 
knew—or thought she knew—what 
Olaf Larsen had not been able to dis- 
cover. 

“Miss Gray’s 
Come right in.” 

Her voice was assertive, confident, 
even patronizing. He dismissed this 
lesser mystery in his desire to plumb 
the deeper one. He found Charlotte 
Gray at Tuttle’s old desk, her eyes blaz- 
ing. 

“Well met, Olaf! You’ve stumbled 
in at the death, by pure luck. I hate 
to share this with you, but I suppose 
I’ve got to.” 

She produced a folded bit of stiff 
note paper from the drawer beside her 
and spread it on the blotter. Larsen 
read its few lines of script at a single 
flashing glance. 


here, Mr. Larsen. 


To be delivered to the chief of police or 
any other authority in the event of my death 
or disappearance. The finder will be entitled 
to share in a reward of $5,000.00 if he heeds 
this request.” 


He nodded. She opened the double 
sheet. On the inner page he read a 
still more startling message: 


Enoch Ludlow, of Pittland, is the Daniel 
B. Sarton for whom the New York police 
have been searching since 1896, when, after 
his arrest for the embezzlement of a large 
sum from the Longfield National Bank, he 
escaped from the Tombs and evaded pursuit. 
I had dealt with him by mail, prior to his de- 
falcation, and recognized him through his 
exhibiting a certain Orange Free State stamp 
on which I had placed a private mark of my 
own before selling it to him. 

I have not felt it my duty to denounce 
him, believing that he is honestly penitent 
and knowing that he has already been se- 
vercly punished for his crime by the fears 
and sufferings of the fugitive. I make this 
statement now as a matter of precaution, 
lest he be tempted to conceal his identity by 
doing away with me. It has become neces- 
sary to acquaint him with my knowledge of 
his identity, and I am leaving this record in 
my desk so that I may truthfully assure him 
that it exists. Perer TUTTLE. 


Larsen read this statement through 
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twice before he spoke. Then: “Where 
did you find this?” 

“It was right here all the time.” 
Charlotte pulled the wide center drawer 
clear of the desk and showed the shal- 
low space in which it slid. “I think he 
must have left it on top of a number of 
papers in the drawer and then, when the 
drawer was pulled open sharply, this 
note was caught and pulled over the 
back edge, into the space behind the 
drawer. Your search could not have 
been very thorough, Olaf!” 

He shrugged. ‘The drawer was 
empty when I searched the desk,” he 
said. “If there had been papers in it 
I should have pulled it out, I suppose, 
and looked behind it. But it doesn’t 
matter, I don’t see that this is vital. It 
merely shows, after all, that your black- 
mail theory was right. Of course it 
may be pure invention, too. It hasn't 
much bearing, one way or the other, 
on the case.” 

She regarded him evenly. ‘But 
surely it indicates that Peter Tuttle had 
reason to keep Mr. Ludlow alive, 
doesn’t it? A blackmailer, with a 
secret like this, held over the head of a 
rich man—why, think how silly he'd 
have to be to spoil it all with a stupid 
murder !” 

“On that reasoning we’d never have 
any murders to investigate,” he said. 
“They’re nearly always stupid, in one 
way or another. The simple truth is 
that a murderer’s mind is hardly ever 
normal; he’s apt to be clever in some 
things and perfectly idiotic in others, 
Besides, I don’t think that Tuttle in- 
tended to murder Ludlow when he went 
to see him. He probably intended to 
collect all the hushynioney he could— 
perhaps to take his pick of the stamp 
collection besides. Plainly he’d threat- 
ened Ludlow at the time for Pascal’s 
arrest, so that Ludlow knew he’d have 
to be bought off. That explains the sale 
of his real estate. It also accounts for 
the fact that the proceeds of these sales 
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were turned into cash and carried 
where Ludlow could reach them at any 
time. He expected to be bled and was 
getting ready to buy Tuttle’s silence. It 
all fits nicely.” By 

“lexcept the murder itself.” She ob- 
jected quickly. ‘That doesn’t fit at all.” 

He spread ‘his hands. “Oh, that’s 
simple enough. Ludlow probably tried 
to play some trick on Tuttle—perhaps 
he merely pretended to refuse his de- 
mands. A quarrel—a scuffle—a chance 
blow. After that, the necessity of 
framing up something to confuse the 
evidence.” 

“T see your reasoning, now.” She 
was thoughtful. “That's plausible 
enough, the way you put it. It doesn’t 
conflict with my opinion of Peter 
Tuttle, either. I suppose you don’t at- 
tach any importance to that, though,” 

“IT don’t see just what you mean,” 
he cut in. “You know that Tuttle con- 
templated blackmail when he wrote this 
note. And a man who will do that 
is presumably capable of almost any- 
thing. If you’d dealt with blackmailers 
as extensively as I have you’d know 
that they’re pretty sure to be first-class 
all-round crooks. There’s something 
about that particular crime which seems 
to demand a peculiar type of criminal- 
ity. Once I know a man is a black- 
mailer [’m pretty well prepared to hear 
that he’s a thief, a forger, a fraud, and 
a murderer. We know, too, that there 
was an earlier attempt on Ludlow’s 
life—by poison 

Her eyes danced suddenly as he 
stopped. “I thought you. had forgotten 
that trifling detail. It doesn’t fit in 
with any of your theories, does it? 
Whoever sent those poisoned hinges 
to Ludlow wasn’t trying to do anything 
but kill him, We're pretty sure that 
Peter Tuttle didn’t want him killed— 
not just then, at least.” 

Elsie Decker joined them, her new 
assertiveness more in evidence than be- 
fore. Her voice was almost defiant. 
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“Mr. Tuttle wasn’t a blackmail!er,” 
she declared hotly. ‘‘He’d been arguing 
with Mr. Ludlow for years about the 
orange Mauritius. If he’s been ca- 
pable of harming him, he’d have made 
him give back that stamp, instead of 
asking him for it. I’ve heard them talk 
it over often.” 

Larsen studied her a moment. “But 
we know, from this note, that he meant 
to use his power. That’s self-evident.” 

“Yes. To make Mr. Ludlow treat 
Arthur fairly. He did make him do 
that. But he wouldn’t use that same 
power for any selfish advantage, I 
know. I know him too well.” 

Larsen nodded. ‘All right, Elsie. I 
know what you think about him. 
You'd better tend shop, though, just 
now, and let Miss Gray talk this over 
with me privately.” 

She went back to the front of the 
store reluctantly. Larsen turned to 
Charlotte Gray. 

“You're right about that contradic- 
tion. I don’t know how I happened to 
overlook it. There are ways of ex- 
plaining it plausibly, but they don’t 
fit in with any theory I’ve formed as 
yet. If Tuttle meant to kill Larsen— 
and it’s conclusive that he did, or he 
wouldn’t have sent him those stamp 
hinges—he couldn’t have meant to 
blackmail him, too. The whole black- 
mail stunt must be a plant, then—a 
clever device to throw us off the 
track.” 

“But he did blackmail him—if you 
can call it that. He forced him to let 
Arthur Pascal go on that first charge. 
At least we’re pretty sure he did. 
Otherwise it’s hard to account for what 
happened. So, Olaf, we’ve got to 
reconcile those two contradictory facts 
somehow. It doesn’t occur to you that 
somebody else sent Ludlow those 
hinges, that he must have had another 
enemy? You don’t think it possible 
that the benevolent blackmail is abso- 
lutely separate from the murder ?” 
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frowned. “It’s possible, of 
course. But there’s Tuttle’s disappear- 
ance. Why did he run, if he wasn’t 
guilty? And why did Ludlow single him 
out for mention in that letter he left 
with his lawyer?” 

She shrugged. “I don’t know. But 
I see very plainly that this upsets all 
our pretty theories—except the one i 
haven't told you. It fits in perfectly 
with that.” 


“All right. 


He 


Tell it now, in that case.” 

She shook her head. “No. I’m not 
going to. You’ve taught me not to 
bother you with my absurd guesses, and 
I won't.” 

“Well, what about that stamp you 
mentioned last night, the indigo six- 
pence? I can’t see what that’s got to 
do with the affair, to save my soul. I 
remember that it’s a rare one.” 

“Never mind. It was just a chance 
shot.” She lowered her voice, her 
glance darting toward the girl at the 
front of the shop. There may be some- 
thing in it, but don’t speak of it before 
Elsie. It—it depends on her a little. 
I don’t want her to know.” 

He was startled. It was his first 
inkling that Charlotte Gray’s warm 
friendliness toward the girl was not 
wholly honest. 

“You think she knows something?” 

“T’m positive she does. Don’t you 
see how she’s changed? She’s like a 
different woman, since yesterday.” 

He was interested. ‘You'll let 
know if you find out anything?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“And you won’t share that famous 
theory ?” 

“Not yet, Olaf. I think [’ll wait till 
I’m surer of it. But I'll give you one 
hint of it. I think Peter Tuttle’s still 
in Pittland. There! That’s all you'll 
get out of me to-day. Run away and 
let me see what I can do with Elsie.” 

tie took his departure, puzzled more 
than ever. The conflicting evidence 
already in his hands challenged him to 
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find a hypothesis which met its con- 
tradictory facts plausibly. It seemed 
certain that Peter Tuttle was a black- 
mailer, that he held a power over 
Isnoch Ludlow which the latter recog- 
nized and which had already compelled 
him to change his course of conduct 
very radically. It seemed equally sure 
that he expected to be bled of large 
sums—otherwise it was impossible to 
account for his sacrificing his extensive 
real estate holdings and keeping the 
cash close at hand. And yet it seemed 
no less obvious that Peter Tuttle had 
tried to kill him with poisoned hinges, 
in a fashion which could have brought 
him only indirect gain, at the best of 
it, and would have forfeited his ex- 
cellent chance of extorting huge sums 
from his victim. Again, there was the 
ineludible fact of the murder, the at- 
tempt to hide it by means of fire, the 
robbery of the safe. 

“The whole thing’s absurd,” he said 
to himself. “It looks as if somebody 
had deliberately stirred up a lot of facts. 
It’s—it’s unreal, somehow.” He re- 
membered Charlotte Gray’s original 
comment on the tale of the poisoned 
hinges. ‘‘Yes—something like that. 
She was right. The thing looks more 
like some badly built scenario than a 
string of actual events. And yet it 
really has happened.” 

He went back to his office, thinking 
hard. Charlotte Gray’s words about 
Elsie Decker held his attention. He 
had originally counted on the girl as 
the weakest spot in the conspiracy. 
The idea came back to him now. He 
called in one of the woman operatives. 

“T want you to keep a sharp eye on 
Elsie Decker,” he said. “You know 
the case, of course. Let her have a free 
foot, but keep her watched wherever 
she goes. Report if she makes any 
queer move. Play it very safe, though. 


She’s wiser than she looks, I think.” 
The woman, a quiet-faced, middle- 
He had 


aged widow, nodded silently. 


would be a 
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a considerable confidence in her dis- 
cretion. Later in the day he found a 
chance to let Charlotte Gray under- 
stand that he had abandoned his watch 
of the Decker girl. He did this very 
diplomatically. And he saw that she 
accepted it as a compliment, since he 
explained it on the ground that her 
own intimacy with the girl made it no 


longer necessary for the police to 
shadow her. 
Charlotte’s own veiled suggestion 


concerning Peter Tuttle he took lightly 
enough. It was just a guess, of course. 
The man might have chosen to stay in 
Pittland. He was clever enough to 
know that the safest place is often that 
which looks most dangerous. In Pitt- 
land he was at least at home, knowing 
his way about perfectly. Elsewhere he 
stranger, and under the 
handicap of unfamiliarity. If he had 
stayed in Pittland he would be perhaps 
harder to find than if he had gone else- 
where. He could be trusted to cover 
his tracks cleverly, wherever he was. 

On second thought he decided to in- 
vestigate a little along these lines. He 
quietly set on foot a search of the 
boarding houses in town, fairly sure 
that if Tuttle had taken refuge here he 
would have been obilged to rent a room 
in some such place, and that he would 
keep pretty close to his quarters. It 
was rather a long process, with rela- 
tively little chance of result, but he felt 
it worth while, and the prosecutor, con- 
sulted on the policy, agreed with him. 
In the same way he investigated apart- 
ment houses and hotels, looking always 
for some one who kept himself in his 
rooms on one pretext or another. 

Half a dozen times he went himself 
to inspect some suspicious character, a 
cripple or an invalid, always harboring 
a hope that he was on the track, but 
he found nothing. The days passed 
without perceptible progress. Young 
Pascal’s trial drew near, and Enfield, 
looking more downcast than ever, 
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shook his head gloomily at the meet- 
ings of the Justice Syndicate. 

“I can’t do anything with him,” he 
would say. “He has a pathetic faith 
in the law and his own innocence. He’s 
perfectly convinced that he won't be 
convicted and absolutely pig-headed in 
his refusal to accuse Tuttle on the 
stand. He says he owes it to Tuttle to 
give him all the chance there is of get- 
ting clear.” 

“And he won't tell you more?” 

“He doesn’t know anything more,” 
said the lawyer despondently. ‘‘He saw 
Tuttle go in and didn’t see him come 
out, although he waited for a long time 
—certainly the better part of an hour. 
That's all he knows—except that Tuttle 
was aware of the money in the safe and 
knew, too, that the safe was in Lud- 
low’s study and that his servants 
would be in bed. It was to be sure of 
that that he waited and called so late, in 
fact. He wanted to be quite certain 
that there wouldn’t be any witnesses. 
Oh, Tuttle must have done it, sure 
enough! I’m not interested in him. I'd 
like to get young Pascal off, but I don’t 
see how it’s going to be done if he 
sticks to this attitude. He'll be con- 
victed, sure.” 

“Don’t worry, Walter. He'll be all 
right. I'll see to that.” Charlotte Gray 
reassured her ally. “I've got a lot of 
cards to play.” 

These cryptic statements troubled 
Larsen. He shrank from convicting 
Pascal more and more as the days went 
by, and the young fellow stubbornly 
clung to his quixotic policy of holding 
his tongue. Technically his silence made 
him an accomplice in the eye of the 
law, but Larsen was no respecter of 
such hair-splittings. Pascal hadn't 
helped to kill Ludlow, he felt sure. 
And it would be a pity to punish him 
for standing by his benefactor. He 
tried to make Charlotte Gray see this, 
but her confidence seemed wholly un- 
dismayed. 


“Don’t worry about Arthur Pascal,” 
she would say. “He’s coming out of 
this all right. I'll attend to that, Olaf.” 

His first real progress resulted from 
his simple device of watching Elsie 
Decker. His operative reported, late 
one evening, that the girl had bought a 
ticket for New York, and was now 
waiting in the station for the east- 
bound train. He ordered her to follow. 
She telephoned him in the morning 
from the metropolis. Elsie Decker had 
gone straight to the office of a stamp 
dealer in Fiftieth Street and was now in 
conterence with that curio dealer. 

“Find out what she’s up to, even if 
you lose her,” he commanded. “We 
can pick her up again, easily enough. 
Phone me as soon as you know why 
she’s down there.” 

He kept to his desk during the next 
hour, curiously excited. The next re- 
port rewarded him, 

“The party’s offering some _ rare 
stamps through this dealer. I had to 
show my credentials to make him talk, 
and then he came through with the 
facts. Our party wants him to adver- 
tise these stamps she’s got in all the 
trade papers—over his own name. 


‘She’s not wise to me yet. She’s back 


in her hotel perfectly comfortable.” 

“Did you get a list of the stamps?” 
voice shook. Elsie Decker, 
after all! That little simpleton! 

“Yes. Got a copy of the ad 
wants him to run. Shall I read it?” 

“Yes, go on.” 

“Tt says: ‘Private collector offers for 
private sale the following: one Cape 
Colony canary five-penny, 1871; one 
Angola 200-reis, surcharged 1880; one 
St. Louis 10-cent, canceled; one Sar- 
dinian half lira, 1868; one Mauritius 
indigo sixpence, 1866,’ ” 

“What?” Larsen jumped. 
that last again!” 

““One Maritius 
18——’” 

“All right. 


Larsen’s 


she 


“Read 
indigo sixpence, 


Go on!” His_ pulses 
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drummed. That was why Charlotte 
Gray had named that stamp. Elsie 
Decker was somehow in touch with her 
late employer, somehow some part of 
the looted collection had come to her 
keeping, and was now being sold in 
spite of the risk! 

“It says: ‘Same collector desires to 
buy or exchange for above, on suitable 
terms, one Loanda purple 50-reis, 
1899; one New Granada 12 centave 
1848, one Mauritius four-penny ntauve, 
1866.’ That’s all, except for the sig- 
nature. It’s going to run blind. Any 
further orders?” 4 

“Watch your party—close! Don’t 
miss a trick. Try to get me word ahead 
so that I can send you a partner, but 
stick to that girl. Don’t let her spot 
you—I’d rather have her get away than 
have her know you were trailing her. 
That’s all.” 

He rang off, a surge of triumph op- 
posing a persistent self-reproach. Elsie 
Decker had fooled him absolutely from 
the first. But it hadn’t done her or 
Peter Tuttle any good. In the end he’d 
outwitted them. Through this fool- 
hardy attempt to dispose of their plun- 
der, the conspirators would trap them- 
selves, without much endeavor on Olaf 
Larsen’s part. He had merely to watch 
Elsie Decker. She would lead him to 
Peter Tuttle. Of this he was utterly 
confident. 

He had another message from his 
operative in New York, shortly after- 
ward. She informed him that Elsie 
Decker had bought her ticket and berth 
on the evening train west, and that both 
read to Pittland. She was coming back, 
then! That meant that Peter Tuttle 
was probably still in the city, just as 
Charlotte Gray had guessed. 

He shared his news honestly with his 
partners at their evening conference. 

“Charlotte, we’ve let that weepy little 
kid fool us both. She’s as shifty as 
they come. Know what she’s been do- 
ing to-day?” 


He enjoyed telling his little surprise. 
Enfield’s eyes widened. Charlotte 
Gray inspected him shrewdly. 

“I’m sorry, Charlotte, but she’s in it 
with the rest of them. The little fraud! 
Who'd have thought she was teasing us 
along, with all those tears and tremo- 
los? Well, this brings the case pretty 
near home, I guess, If she’s in touch 
with Tuttle it’s only a question of time 
till we are, too.” 

She nodded slowly. “Yes, Olaf. I 
think you’re quite right. We're going 
to find out where he is through her. 
I’ve been counting on doing exactly 
that, all along. Now I’m sure of it.” 

The unexpected change of front - 
startled him. He had been prepared 
for scorn, for violent opposition, for 
anything except this almost casual tone 
of agreement. Enfield opened his eyes, 
too, the lines deepening in his face. 

“It begins to look as if you were both 
against me,” he said wearily. ‘I’ve got 
a pretty serious job ahead of me if I’m 
going to get Pascal out of this.” 

She turned to him eagerly. “We’re 
none of us against you, Walter. We're 
all three against cowardly murder and 
for the protection of innocent men and 
women. Please put it that way.” 

Larsen nodded. He was too shrewd 
to risk anything which she might in- 
terpret as crowing over her error. 

“Good for you, Charlotte,” he said 
heartily. “I knew you'd be on the right 
side of this thing before we got to the 
end of it.” 

“Thank you, Olaf. 


I think you'll be 
there, too, by that time.” 

And he could not persuade her to add 
a word to this rather puzzling remark. 


CHAPTER VI. 

IN PLAIN SIGHT. 
ARSEN clung stubbornly to his 
faith in his latest expedient. 
Elsie Decker was the weak point in the 
opposing defenses. By watching her 
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narrowly he would be led to Tuttle. 
Now that Charlotte was on his side, 
this task became very much simplified. 
Charlotte Gray possessed the girl’s con- 
fidence, lived in the same _ boarding 
house, spent much time in her company 
at the little stamp shop. He trusted 
Charlotte absolutely, but, for the sake 
of extra security, kept two of his most 
competent women operatives at the job 
of shadowing the girl. 

Days passed, however, without any 
result from this triple surveillance. If 
Elsie Decker communicated with her 
former employer in his hiding place she 
contrived to do it in a fashion which 
escaped their eyes and ears. She re- 
ceived and sent no letters except those 
which were read by Charlotte or inter- 
cepted by Olaf’s operatives, and these 
were purely innocuous communications, 
concerned, for the most part, with the 
trivial business she was able to do with 
the remnants of Peter Tuttle’s stock. 

Nevertheless, Larsen believed that he 
was on the right track and that sheer 
patience would accomplish the result he 
sought. There was time enough; Pas- 
cal had not yet been indicted, and his 
trial would be deferred until the fall 
session of the criminal court, at least. 
By that time enough evidence should 
surely be in hand to make his conviction 
a certainty, unless he took the wise 
course and turned State’s evidence. 

Larsen ran down to New York to 
talk with the stamp dealer through 
whom Miss Decker had made her offer. 
He found the man keenly interested in 
the case, once he understood the facts, 
which Larsen thought it best to make 
known to him. Mr. McAdam fancied 
himself a little as an amateur detective, 
like perhaps the majority of men and 
women, and eagerly enlisted his services 
with the side of law and order. 

“I knew there was something wrong, 
of course, when your detective inquired 
about that advertisement,” he said. 
“But I didn’t connect it with the Lud- 
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low murder. That was rather stupid 
of me, too, because both of the parts 
of the advertisement mention Mauritius 
issues, in which he was particularly in- 
terested. |] should have connected the 
two incidents.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. The adver- 
tisements haven’t appeared yet. When 
they do, I'll want to have a man here 
to be ready in case Tuttle appears in 
person, I think he’s capable of any 
thing.” 

“Oh, he’d hardly risk that! I knew 
him too well. He couldn’t possibly dis- 
guise himself so that I wouldn’t recog- 
nize him. However, [ll be glad to have 
your man here, on general principles.” 

“And Vl want to see the answers, 
of course. Tuttle won't write in, but 
we might get track of him indirectly, 
through that correspondence. Will you 
forward them to me as soon as they 
come in, taking copies for your own 
guidance ?” 

“Glad to, of course. And anything 
else. A terrible blow to the whole phila- 
telic circle, Mr. Larsen, this abominable 
business. We not only lose Ludlow’s 
magnificent collection, which isn’t likely 
to be recovered intact, but we also lose 
the museum which he intended to 
found, thanks to the robbery which 
seems to have bankrupted his estate.” 

“Yes, I can see how you feel about 
that.”’ Larsen repressed a_ smile. 
There were many tragedies more 
pathetic than the loss of the Ludlow 
Museum, to his way of thinking. He 
went back to Pittland in fairly good 
spirits. 

Presently the advertisements ap- 
peared and he began to receive the 
promised correspondence from 
McAdam, who sent him a packet of 
original letters every evening. These 
came, for the most part, from other 
dealers, and offered no hint which 
might help to locate the missing Tuttle. 
Larsen exhibited them at the evening 
meetings of the syndicate, where Char- 
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lotte Gray seemed to find them inter- 
esting. The case appeared to be tempo- 
rarily at a standstill; there were other 
tasks for the syndicate to undertake. 
It all depended on routine; if they 
watched Elsie Decker closely enough, if 
they frightened Arthur Pascal suff- 
ciently, it would clear itself up before 
the trial, 

He was deep in a complicated affair 
of embezzlement when Charlotte Gray 
came to his office at headquarters, her 
eyes glowing with the peculiar light he 
had learned to associate with nearing 
success. 

“You ought not to come here, you 
know,” he objected, as he closed the 
door behind her. “Such things are 
bound to get about. What is it?” 

“T want your help now,” she said, “or 
I wouldn’t have come. We've reached 
the stage where | can’t act without you. 
I want an arrest, Olaf. And when it’s 
made we’ll have the Ludlow case nicely 
cleared up, at last.” 

He stared incredulously. “You mean 
you’ve actually got a line on Tuttle?” 

“ll let you judge for yourself. 
Here’s the name and address. It'll be 
quite simple—he claims to be a para- 
lytic and doesn’t leave his room. Two 
men will be enough, I think, but they’d 
better go in plain clothes.” 

“T’ll go myself,” he exclaimed, 
springing up. She shook her head. 

“No, better not. He knows you, and 
he’s clever enough to be prepared for 
something. Send your two men up as 
workmen—plumbers, perhaps, looking 
for a leaking pipe. They can get into 
his rooms on that pretext. Or tele- 
phone repairs—anything of that sort. 
They’ll find him in bed, and they'd bet- 
ter jump him quickly. I think he’ll 
shoot if he has a chance.” 

Larsen objected to her reasoning, but 
she was so insistent that he yielded, 
choosing the best men he had available 
to make the arrest and watching them 
depart with a sense of folly. He ought 
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to manage this in person, he felt, in 
spite of Charlotte’s obstinacy. 

“Well, Olaf, it’s almost over,” she 
said, as he rejoined her in his office. 
“Half an hour more and we'll have the 
case cleared up. I wish you’d have 
them bring Pascal over, so that we'll 
have him here in case we need him, 
And Elsie’s coming down, too. She'll 
be here any minute, now. I’ve sent for 
Walter. He deserves to be in at the 
death, even if he’s been wrong from the 
start—as far wrong as you are, Olaf.” 

He started. “Wrong? Why, you 
agreed with me éd 

“T let you think so, because I couldn’t 
be bothered with opposition. But I was 
never very far out about this case— 
from the very first. Do you remember 
what I said when you told us about the 
poisoned hinges—the night of the mur- 
der ?” 

“Why, yes,” he said quickly. “You 
were wrong right there—you thought it 
was all a plant—that there wasn’t any- 
thing behind it.” 

“No, I was right, Olaf. It did sound 
fishy, because it was. Look at it sen- 
sibly—the story you told us that night. 
An unknown enemy, trying to kill Mr. 
Ludlow because he wanted his stamp 
collection to come into the market! 
And if that wasn’t enough of a strain 
on the imagination, add the pretty de- 





tail of the poisoned hinges. And the 
providential cat, too! It was really the 
cat that I couldn’t believe. He inter- 


fered, too—too neatly for mere chance. 
Cats don’t lick postage stamps, Olaf. 
They’re very careful about such experi- 
ments. I took the pains to try it on a 
lot of them—and not one of them even 
sniffed at the stamp.” 

“But Ludlow was devoted to that pet 
of his,” he objected. “I checked up 





on that. He’d had the cat for eight 
years,” 
“Yes. And the cat was about ready 


to die, too. / checked up on that. He'd 
had a vet look at it and the vet had 
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told him that chloroform was the only 
thing he could prescribe. So, if you 
please, we begin to see why I laughed 
at your wild story that night. ‘the cat 
wasn’t poisoned in a noble efiort to 
save its master’s precious life. It 
either died a natural death or was put 
out of the way by Enoch Ludlow him- 
self.” 

‘But why under the sun—— 

“Simple enough. He _ knew that 
Peter Tuttle had recognized him, that 
he might need to have a counterweapon 
against Tuitle’s secret knowledge of his 
identity. If he could fake a basis for a 
charge of attempted murder, he’d have 
something to fight back with, at least, 
if it came to a showdown. At least 
that’s my guess.” 

He passed a hand over his forehead. 
“Still, I don’t see where that brings us. 
We know that somebody robbed and 
murdered Enoch Ludlow and set fire to 
his house to try to hide the crime.” 

“Yes. We know something like 
that, anyway. But sometimes we only 
think we know things. For instance, 
did it occur to you that the safe wasn’t 
damaged? How did they get it open— 
those robbers? And why did they close 
it again?” 

Larsen snorted scornfully. “That's 
easy—they made Ludlow open it for 
them. It would be easy enough—a 
little pressure in the right place——” 

“Perhaps. But why did they close 
it?” 

“Simpler yet! They wanted it to 
look like an accidental fire, didn’t they? 
They hoped and expected that the room 
would be completely gutted and the 
body charred before the fire was ex- 
tinguished. Naturally they closed the 
safe. Leaving it open would have 
given the whole show away, no matter 
how thoroughly the fire got in its work. 
We'd have found that open safe in the 
ruins and it would have told us that 
somebody’d robbed Ludlow—as plain 
as print.” 


” 


She nodded. “Very clever. It just 
goes to show, Olaf, that I’m right when 
i tell you that you put too much faith 
in facts. You can always make them 
agree with what you want to believe, if 
you’re clever enough. You wanted to 
believe that Peter Tuttle killed [Enoch 
Ludlow; all the real evidence was 
against that theory; the character of 
the man, the existence of that secret 
regarding Ludlow’s past, the whole 
weight of what I call proof opposed 
your theory. But you snapped your 
fingers at everything except two or 
three of your precious facts. And you 
twisted those facts to agree with you. 
You laughed at me because my facts 
seemed to contradict yours.” 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense, Charlotte. 
There wasn’t anything either of us 
knew that contradicted my explanation. 
You chose to guess that I was wrong, 
that’s all. And you had to come to my 
way of thinking, at the last of it. 
When we have Tuttle in here—suppos- 
ing that you’re right in this arrest 
scheme of yours, that is—you’ll find 
that I was sound x 

She laughed softly. “How do you 
suppose I found him, Olaf? You 
haven’t- seemed interested in that.” 

He jumped. ‘“That’s so. I was so 
excited over your having found him 
that I forgot to be curious about your 
method. Tell me.” 

“He answered our 
that’s all. He couldn’t resist. 
isn’t it?” 

Larsen shook his head_ helplessly. 
“Our advertisement? Ours? Why, 
Elsie Decker put that advertisement in 
the stamp papers for Tuttle. She was 
trying to help him cash in on 9 

“Olaf, you’re funny! Do you think 
anybody that knew the stamp business 
would be silly enough to offer rare 
specimens out of a stolen collection, 
within a few weeks of the theft! Why, 
Ludlow’s stamps are almost as famous 
in the profession, as—as the great 


advertisement, 
Queer, 
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paintings or statues. It didn’t occur to 
you to check up those advertisements. 
There wasn’t one of the stamps which 
we offered for sale in Ludlow’s col- 
lection. We were very careful to offer 
only those which Elsie knew he didn’t 
have. And we offered to buy those of 
which she knew he had duplicates. 
Now do you see? Whoever had that 
collection, if he were a stamp lover, 
would see a chance to get some of the 
missing specimens at last. And we had 
to assume that the murderer did love 
stamps more than anything else.” 

She laughed gently. “I gave you a 
perfectly plain hint when I mentioned 
the indigo sixpence. That was the only 
item missing from Ludlow’s 1866 issue. 
He'd been trying for years to pick up 
a specimen. Tuttle had been helping 
him look for it. Elsie told me. You 
rather underestimated her intelligence, 
I’m afraid. She really knows quite a 
lot about the stamp business.” 

He scowled. “I—I guess I over- 
looked a good bit there,” he admitted. 
“You’ve been a jump ahead of me all 
along. But still I don’t see 7 

“Oh, you’re disappointing me hor- 
ribly, Olaf. I don’t want to tell you 
the answer. I want you to see it for 
yourself, for the sake of my waning 
confidence in your omniscience. Every 
detail in this affair has been just 
as open to you as to me. You had a 
running start—you saw the room right 
after the crime, you examined the 
body.” 

“That didn’t help much,” he objected. 
“The fire had burned long enough to 
make it pretty hard to 2 

“Of course. I understood that. But 
it seems to me that you didn’t. Just 
that one point made me suspicious.” 

“IT don’t see 

“No. It’s a pity. But let me go on. 
You knew about the poisoned hinges 
and the dead cat; you knew about the 
Pascal episode; you knew about the 
Mauritius stamps, and the missing in- 














digo sixpence. You knew that there 
was something queer about the relation- 
ship between Tuttle and Ludlow, even 
before we found Tuttle’s declaration 
explaining it. You knew, too, that Lud- 
low had been selling off his real estate 
and turning the proceeds into ready 
money——” 
“To pay blackmail,” he cut in. 


“And yet Tuttle hadn’t blackmailed _ 


him out of the one thing he really 
wanted—that duplicate Mauritius 
mauve. It never occurred to you that 
there was anything queer about that, 
did it?” 

“Oh, that’s a mere trifle. It hasn’t 
any bearing. You’re trying to knock 
down a hard-fast wall of facts with a 
lot of dreams, Charlotte. I’m _ begin- 
ning to be afraid you’ve sent Dolan and 
Schwartz out on a wild-goose chase. 
You talk as if Peter Tuttle hadn’t done 
ad 

“That’s queer.” She laughed again. 
“You’re quite sure he did, aren’t you?” 

“Why, it’s perfectly obvious, from 
everything you’ve said. It’s as certain 
as the murder itself.” 

She nodded, smiling. ‘That’s true— 
truer than you think.” 

There was a tap at the door. He 
answered it. Elsie Decker and En- 
field stood outside with the doorman. 
He let them in, a little troubled by the 
gleam in the girl’s eyes. She looked 
utterly unlike the timid creature whom 
he had interviewed on the morning 
after the crime. She carried herself 
confidently, now; she met his glance 
directly, unafraid, with even a hint of 


condescension, as if she were sorry for 


him. 
“Ts it all right?” She spoke to Char- 
lotte eagerly. The other girl nodded, 
“Tt will be, in a few minutes. Sit 
down and wait. Walter, I’ve been giv- 
ing Olaf a chance to redeem himself. 
lll give you one, now. Do you think 


Peter Tuttle killed Ludiow ?” 
Enfield lifted his shoulders. “I don’t 
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know what to think. Pascal says he 
did. You and Miss Decker say he 
didn’t. On the face of the evidence I'd 
say he had an opportunity, a motive, 
and a provocation. And, besides, he’s 
disappeared, which looks bad.” 

The two girls laughed in chorus, 
laughed so happily that Larsen was 
troubled. They must be very sure in- 
deed that they had reached the answer 
they wanted. He scowled over the evi- 
dence as his mind went back, detail by 
detail. There couldn’t be any doubt— 
and yet? 

“T'll give you both one more trial,” 
Charlotte said. “I'd really like to have 
you guess the truth before it’s forced 
on you. IJ want to keep some respect 
for your intelligence. Listen closely 
and see if you can’t see it. 

“We know that Peter Tuttle had a 
hold on Enoch Ludlow. We've got to 
believe that, from the way he com- 
pelled Ludlow to withdraw his. first 
charge against Arthur Pascal, and ‘from 
the paper he left behind in his desk.” 

“Ail right. Go on from there, then.” 
Enfield nodded. 

“We know that Peter Tuttle hadn’t 
used this power until he had to use 
it to protect Arthur Pascal. Otherwise 
he’d have forced Ludlow to return that 
stamp they had both claimed. The tone 
of his letter, which I found in his desk, 
shows that he didn’t want to use it. 
‘I’m only writing this so that I'll be tell- 
ing the truth when I say I’ve left it 
here,’ he says, in effect. It gives you a 
picture of him which checks up with 
everything we’ve been able to find out— 
a gentle, sweet-souled old man, without 
a tinge of malice in him, shrinking from 
applying pressure to a man he knew to 
be a rascal even in a good cause. 

“Now that sort of a man doesn’t 
commit a cold-blooded, premeditated 
murder, and he had nothing to gain 
from Ludlow’s death.” 

“Oh, no! Not a thing, except a hun- 
dred thousand or so in cash and a col- 


lection of stamps he’d have sold his 
soul for!” Larsen cut in sarcastically. 
She glanced at him almost sorrowfully. 

“Olaf, Olaf! I thought better of you. 
If he wanted to take that money and 
those stamps he didn’t need to lift a 
finger. He had merely to threaten to 
tell you what he’d written in that letter 
he’d leit in his desk.” 

Larsen hesitated. 
thing in this, but 

“So, right at the beginning, we have 
a downright contradiction between two 
sets of facts—one set which the police 
regard as _ all-sufficient, and one set 
which they would disregard completely. 
They don’t care much for character evi- 
dence, do they, Olaf?” 

“Go on—don’t stop to tease me. 
Come to your point.” He was begin- 
ning to feel that she was right. ‘“We 
have a man who is clearly incapable of 
any crime at all, seemingly committing 
a particularly cold-blooded and sordid 
murder, then. Your theory would dis- 
card the character evidence and hold 
that he must have been capable all along 
of just such a crime.” 

“Since we know he did it, yes. Char- 
acter evidence can’t contradict prov- 
able facts.” Larsen spoke hotly. 

“Well, it can with me. At least it 
can make it look rather hard at those 
provable facts. Everything I can find 
out about Peter Tuttle convinces me 
that he couldn’t harm a fellow being, 
whatever the provocation. So I began 
to doubt your central fact. Laugh at 
me, if you like. Can you prove that 
Enoch Ludlow was killed ?” 

“Leave that to the medical evidence. 
They'll prove it fast enough!” 

“T’ve read the medical evidence as 
given at the inquest and it doesn’t 
prove very much, to me.” 

“Nonsense. No man could have 
struck himself such a blow as that. No 
man would have poured kerosene on his 
floor, lighted it, and lain down with his 
face in the flames, and then broken his 


There was some- 











skull from behind—and carried off the 
weapon. That’s the only other expla- 
nation ad 

“There’s where you make the one big 
mistake. I can think of dozens of al- 
ternative theories which will fit those 
facts. But I only needed one. I kept 
my eyes fixed on the one thing which 
you've absolutely ignored. Peter 
Tuttle hadn’t any reason to kill Enoch 
Ludlow. But 

“But he did. It had to be Tuttle. 
Suppose somebody else got in after he 
left—and remember that he hadn’t left 
when Pascal gave up waiting for him— 
and suppose that third person did the 
murder, why should Tuttle go down to 
his office, clear out his safe, and vanish 
into thin air? You can’t get around 
that clincher. He ran away.” 

“Did he?’ Charlotte interrupted 
gently. “Are you sure?” 

“Well, he disappeared. But first he 
cleared out his safe—and it had to be 
somebody who knew what was in that 
safe, remember. No mere burglar 
would have taken the valuable stuff and 
left the common stamps behind.” 

“You’re right about that, Olaf. | 
thought a good deal about it, myself. 
Whoever robbed Tuttle’s safe must 
have known something about the saie 











and about stamps and about Tuttle's 
habit of arranging his stock. So, when 


[ began constructing an alternative 
theory, I looked about for somebody 
who answered that description. There 
aren’t very many people who fit it, 
which simplified my job quite a lot. In 
fact there were only two, Elsie herself, 
and one other. The one other was the 
man you've sent out to arrest, the man 
who did the murder.” 

“And it wasn’t Tuttle? 
to that ?” 

“Tt wasn’t. But I'll grant you this 
much: he was present at the murder. 
In a sense- he took part in it. You're 
as near as that, to being correct, far 
as you are from the truth.” 
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“Oh, if that’s the case’—Larsen was 
relieved and annoyed—“you’ve made a 
lot of fuss about a mere distinction 
without a_ difference. I’ve ~-never 
claimed that Tuttle couldn’t have had 


help. The indications are that Pascal 
was there with him. Whether he 
struck the blow or let Pascal do it 


doesn't affect the issue very vitally. 
They’re both in it.” 

Elsie Decker sprang to her feet, her 
eyes blazing. ‘Don’t you say that! 
Don’t you dare say that! I’ve kept still 
long enough! I won't listen to that 
horrible lie again—I won’t “ 

Charlotte quieted her. “You're far- 
ther than ever from the truth, Olaf. I 
thought you’d guess. I hoped you 
would. Even Walter guesses, now— 
don’t you, Walter?” 

Enfield’s eyes widened, his lips 

parted. “Good gracious, Charlotte— 
you don’t mean—it can’t be as simple 
as that—it isn’t possible . 
She flashed a merry glance at him. 
But it is. I’m glad you saw it before 
I had to diagram it for you. Olaf, in 
a few minutes they'll be bringing in 
your murderer. And when you see him 
you'll admit, without any debate or 
proof that you’ve been wréng from 
first to last.” 

“Tt’ll take more than that to convince 
me,” he declared, “unless it’s Tuttle. 
I'll believe he did it, right enough, 
but——” 

A knock at the door interrupted him. 
Dolan’s round, red face appeared in the 
crack. Larsen crossed quickly toward 
him. 

“We've brought in your bird, chief. 
I thought I’d better report——” 

“Where is he? Who is he?” Larsen 
felt his hands tremble. ‘“‘Why——” 

“We've got him downstairs. He put 
up a beautiful little fight for it when 
we jumped him. [or an old bird Pll 
say he’s tough. It took the both of us 
to handle him till we got the irons on 
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him, and we had to carry him bodily to 
the wagon and git on him all the way 


Larsen closed the door behind him 
quickly. He ran downstairs to the de- 
tention cells, Dolan at his heels. A 
wispy little man in thick flannel 
pajamas stood beating at the bars 
with manacled hands, his voice lifted 
in a high, streaming torrent of rage and 
fear. For a moment as he stood star- 
ing between the steel meshes at the 
captive, Larsen had no guess at the 
identity of the prisoner. He saw only 
a shaggy stubble of gray beard, a tangle 
of gray hair, a pair of maddened eyes. 
Then, as the outburst stopped with a 
strange abruptness, he understood. 
The prisoner seemed to recover his self- 
possession in a single breath. He 
stepped back, lowering his hands. 

“Well, Larsen, my compliments! I 
took the precaution of making your 
acquaintance before I ventured my little 
device, and you deceived me_ beauti- 
fully. I was quite sure that you didn’t 
have it in you!” 

Larsen could not speak. He could 
stare blankly at the unmistakable and 
incredible spectacle of Enoch Ludlow, 
disguised thinly by the new growth of 
beard, but unquestionably himself and 
alive. He shook his head and went 
slowly back to the waiting group in his 
office. 

Enoch Ludlow! 


CHAPTER VII. 
“IT MAKES US—TIGERISH !” 


OU see, Olaf, the whole trouble was 
that we went wrong so early in 

the case. We started in with the as- 
sumption that the body you found in 
Enoch Ludlow’s study, dressed in his 
funny, old-fashioned clothes, must be 
Enoch Ludlow. It didn’t occur to any 
of us to doubt that. He’d prepared us 
for the assumption, by that simple trick 
of sending himself those poisoned 


hinges. We were expecting it in a way, 
and we all jumped at the obvious con- 
clusion. Even if we had doubted it, 
we'd have been fairly well convinced 
by the circumstances. It didn’t occur 
to me to question the identity of the 
body until I’d worked all the way back 
to the beginning. And then it was 
simple. It explained everything from 
first to last, the instant I hit on that 
guess.” 

Charlotte Gray’s tone had changed. 
She was no longer impatient, slightly 
scornful, 

“It was the hinge affair which gave 
me my first hint,” she went on. “That 
was artificial—forced. It didn’t con- 
vince, even after it had been confirmed 
by the murder itself. I clung to the 
idea that there was some “fraud about 
that part of it. And there’s an old tag 
about that—‘false in one thing, false in 
all things,’ isn’t it? Well, this case was 
like that. It had a false note, right 
from the start. So I began by doubting 
everything that even looked like a fact.” 

“The cat, for instance? I never 
thought of making that  experi- 
ment ag 

“Yes. That confirmed my guess 
that there was a fake in the beginning 
of the case. And then I began to put 
other things to it—the document Lud- 
low left with his lawyer, for instance; 
his careful suggestion of enmity be- 
tween him and Tuttle. And _ then 
Tuttle’s statement, when I found 
it—so that I was pretty sure of my 
broad theory before I hit on the actual 
answer. You see, Olaf, it’s easier to 
counterfeit a startling fact than to build 
up a lifelong reputation with those 
who know you best. Between a fact 
which any crook could invent and cre- 
ate in an hour, and a character which 
has earned friends through years and 
years, I don’t hesitate long.” 

She dropped the tone and went on 


more briskly. “Ludlow worked it out 
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beautifully, didn’t he? He’d always 
kept himself more or less under cover 
because of that old charge, and used 
lamps instead of electricity in his house. 
He didn’t go out very much, except in 
the dusk or evening, and the costume 
he chose conveyed the impression of 
the character he was trying to imitate. 
So it was easier for him than it might 
have been, when he began working out 
this scheme. All he needed was a man 
somewhere near his size and build, and 
Tuttle happened to be the one. The fire 
was a good expedient, because it was 
commonplace. If he’d invented some 
original way of disfiguring poor 
Tuttle’s body, he might have drawn sus- 
picion to the device sooner than he did. 

\s it was, we all took it for granted 
that the thief had merely tried to burn 
down the house to hide the crime, as 
thieves have often tried to do. We 
took it for granted that the closed doors 
and windows were just a blunder— 
the truth must be that he deliberately 
counted on their choking the fire before 
it made too much headway. It was al- 
most a perfect scheme. The only mis- 
take he made was in overlooking the 
importance of character evidence. -He 
took the usual masculine view of that, 
no doubt. He could kill Tuttle, leav- 
ing it perfectly apparent that Tuttle had 
killed him, take his stamps and _ his 
money and lie low, while everybody 
looked for Tuttle and nobody dreamed 
of looking for Ludlow, supposedly 
buried long before. It didn’t occur to 
him that anybody would put more faith 
in a man’s character than in_ his 
acts.” 

‘Larsen shook his head. “No, he 
made a bigger one. He didn’t count on 
this syndicate, and the fact that he 
wasn’t dealing with a blindfolded jus- 
tice and a blindfolded, handcuffed de- 
fense. And most of all he didn’t fig- 
ure on the feminine member.” 

Charlotte flushed. “Oh, I didn’t do 
inything. It was all Elsie. If it hadn’t 
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been for her I'd have taken the same 
view of it as the rest of you, I suppose. 
Elsie Decker upset the plan. She just 
wouldn't believe that her beloved 
Arthur could do anything wrong; she 
was just as stubborn in her defense of 
Tuttle. And gradually I came to take 
her seriously in spite of her defects. 
Where Enoch Ludlow made his one 
fatal blunder was in forgetting her. 
No man who’s plotting crime can afford 
to overlook a woman on the other side. 
And if that woman happens to be in 
love with somebody on the other side, 
well—it takes a wiser head than Enoch 
Ludlow’s to beat her!” 

She laughed. ‘Why, it was Elsie 
who thought of that scheme for trap- 
ping him. I’d never have dreamed of 
using the indigo sixpence as bait if she 
hadn’t insisted that Enoch Ludlow 
would commit another murder to get 
that stamp and make his collection com- 
plete. First and last Ludlow tripped 
on the one thing that’s upset more. 
schemes and dreams than anything else 
on earth,” 

“A woman, 
smiled. 

“Yes,” she agreed. “A.woman in 
love. They can make all the proverbs 
they please about the fury of a scorned 
woman. If I were a man and a crim- 
inal I’d rather face ten women who’d 
been scorned than one little girl who 
was properly in love. It makes us 
tigerish !” 

And her eyes moved toward Enfield 
with a look in them which let Olaf 
Larsen understand many things. He 
felt suddenly alone. It had been in his 
mind that these two comrades were in- 
evitably drawing nearer and nearer to- 
gether, but the discovery that the 
process had reached a climax hurt him 
a little, made him aware of his age and 
his solitude. He drew in a deep 
It wouldn’t spoil their working 

Indeed, if Charlotte Gray’s 
were her own wakened 
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‘emotions would work in her something the next malefactor with whom the 


of the same miracle which that change Justice Syndicate might have to deal. 
had effected in poor little Elsie Decker. Something in the girl’s tone and face 

“It makes us—tigerish!” He thought made him suddenly sorry for that un- 
illogically of what that might mean to fortunate gentleman. 
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CHEMIST AIDS IN IDENTIFICATION OF 
STOLEN PLATINUM 


BY analyzing specimens of platinum from several manufacturing plants and 

refineries, and comparing them with some platinum which it was claimed 
was brought from Canada, United States secret-service agents were able re- 
cently to identify to their satisfaction three hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of metal which had been stolen, and to hold for trial three men accused of the 
crime. The chemical analysis was not made until after two hundred and eighty 
troy ounces of the valuable metal had been found in the possession of Robert 
E. Carter and Joseph Fredericks, who had left small lots of ‘‘sponge,” the porous 
State of platinum, with two jewelry firms in New York. 

These firms, with others dealing in the metal, had been notified by the 
government that a large quantity of platinum had been stolen from the bureau 
of standards, from the Roesler & Hasslacher Company, of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, and from the war department plants at Nitro, West Virginia, and Jack- 
sonville, Tennessee. At once the jewelers communicated with the government 
ages, ‘and when Carter and Fredericks went to the shops to be paid for the 
platinum they had left there, they were taken into custody. In two hot-water 
bags they were carrying in their suit cases was found forty-two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of platinum. 

Doctor E. Wichers, a chemist of the bureau of standards, was assigned 
to assist the department of justice in the recovery of the metal. He analyzed 
specimens of the platinum from the various plants that had reported losses, and 
found that the metal the alleged thieves had resembled closely the platinum 
in the stocks of the government plants at Nitro and at Jacksonville. The Jack- 
sonville platinum contained a particularly large percentage of palladium, and 
so did that found in the men’s bags. 

Carter declared that the platinum in his possession came from a locality one 
hundred miles north of Parry Sound, Ontario, Canada, where he had engaged 
in placer mining. His story was not believed, for the known annual output of 
Canada is not more than twenty-five ounces, and none of the metal has been 
discovered near Parry Sound. 

To give weight to his statement about the mine Carter claimed to be a 
Canadian and to have lived at the Maxwell House at Parry Sound for a time. 
The secret-service agents noticed, however, that he speaks with a Southern 
accent, and upon communicating with the Canadian authorities they found that 
there is no such hotel as the Maxwell House at Parry Sound. There is a Max- 
well House less than fifteen miles from the government works at Jacksonville. 

Later the detectives learned that Carter had been employed at the Old 
Hickory Powder plant at Jacksonville. Upon being told that the secret-service 
men had this information, it is said that Carter confessed and named H. E. 
Crone, a chemist at the plant, as the one who had handed over the platinum 
to him. Crone was then arrested. 

Examination of the stocks at the Jacksonville establishment disclosed the 
fact that eighty-six cans supposed to be filled with platinum contained a mixture 
of mercury and moist dirt. 
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abroad and get it. 
at frequent intervals. 





In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments of London and Paris, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-known American newspaper man, to go 
This is the seventh article of the series; others will follow 








S I think back—picture it really 
—of Scotland Yard and the 
Metropolitan Police of Lon- 
: don, of which Scotland Yard 
is only a famous division of a great 
army, the many intimate glimpses it has 
been my privilege to get of them make 
me feel again the thrill of childhood 
playing with a dazzling array of multi- 
colored soldiers of every uniform and 
rank, nationality, and race. I used to 
cut them out of paper—what child 
hasn’t ?—the paper on which they were 
printed in all the glory of color, mount 
them on bits of cork that made them 
stand up; then I would marshal them. 
At first it was their regimental same- 
ness that fascinated me: gorgeous 
grenadiers, each as like the other as a 
dye could make them ; each with his hel- 
met, gun, hand, and foot, exactly like 
his fellow’s; each unshakably in his 
rank; altogether a general’s good dream, 
Then suddenly, with a radical impulse 
which comes to every child, I swept 
away that world of accustomed order 
and built a new one of my own. The 
most picturesque figure should be first, 
{ decided, regardless of rank, race, or 
service. And I reveled in a motley ar- 
ray of Gordon Highlanders, Alpine 
Chasseurs, White Horse Guards, Japa- 
nese generals, Zouaves, and what not. 
Since then no army of flesh and blood 





Thames. 


and stern reality has given me that same 
thrill, until I saw the Metropolitan Po- 
lice of London. The corps d’elite of 
the world; famed for its “bobby” and 
for its Scotland Yard, it fascinates one 
both with the regimental sameness of its 
great divisions—it is an army of over 
twenty thousand—and also with its va- 
riety of roles and ranks, its functions 
and patrols. And again the impulse 
comes strong to rearrange them in the 
order of their picturesqueness, though 
it is no longer mere garb that makes 
them stand out but the colorfulness of 
life and story. . 

First, then, in the kaleidoscope of the 
Metropolitan Police of London I would 
place one_of the sailor police of the 
r centuries there have come 
to this short, wide-mouihed river the 
ships of all the world, bearing riches. 
Teakwood and tea—ivory, pearls, and 
rice they have brought from Japan; 
spices, rubies, delicate silks, and deadly 
poisons from India. Chattering 
monkeys, trumpeting elephants, dia- 
monds in the rough, gold and silver and 
precious woods, cocoa, copra, and rub- 
ber have come from Africa; coffee and 
emeralds, frozen beef and gums, cattle 
and orchids, rare birds and quicksilver 
from South America; machinery and 
sugar, moving-picture films and _plati- 
num, furs and tempered steel, fountain 
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pens and bridges from North America; 
wool, lumber and what not from 
Australia—and have I named a thou- 
sandth part of it all? 

Here, then, on the one hand is the 
yreatest gathering place of riches that 
the earth yields; and, on the other, the 
underworld of an extremely populous 
city to be tempted by it. It is no won- 
der, then, that the harbor of London 
has bred its own picturesque race of 
river pirates. In the days before the 
Metropolitan Police was organized 
these “light horse men,” as these slip- 
pery, dangerous men were called, 
robbed these ships of about seventy-five 
thousand pounds worth of goods every 
year. In the dark of night—and night 
can be impenetrable when London fogs 
are in season—shadowy figures floated 
ghostlike from the shore, toward some 
newly arrived East India merchantman. 
If some sleepy lascar sailor on “dog 
watch” failed to see the dark blobs mov- 
ing about the cargo, the worst that hap- 
pened was that in the morning there 
were some dozen or so bales of silk 
missing. But, if to his misfortune he 
did see the pirates and called out, there 
would be a knife thrust and a very dead 
lascar to mourn besides the silk that 
was stolen. Many a grim story of 
Thames piracy has gone unrecorded. 

But one day the Metropolitan police- 
man came in his little dinglty and took 
up his beat. There was little that was 
theatrical about him. A modest blue 
suit with a few brass buttons on the 
jacket ; a peaked, petty officer’s hat with 
a silver anchor on it, and a quiet man 
smoking his pipe; that is the sailor po- 
liceman of the Thames. He it was who 
had to stop the ghostlike pirates who 
plundered the rich loot of the seven 
seas and did it to the tune of seventy- 
five thousand pounds a year. He met a 


picturesque and rough customer in the 
river pirate; and for a time there was 
an interesting war. 

Take the case of Slippery Jack, the 





last of the pirate geniuses. He was 
lithe as a snake and just as quick and 
dangerous. His practice was to strip 
naked at night; grease his body; then 
swim soundlessly to the side of the ship 
he meant to rob. He could climb anchor 
chains like a shadow. He knew where 
loot lay as surely as though he had a 
divining rod. With his razorlike long 
knife, which he carried in his teeth as 
he swam, he could cut out the heart of 
a bale or of a man as expertly as a 
butcher cuts the titbit out of a side of 
beef. If you grappled with him with 
bare hands he slipped out of your grasp 
like an eel and over the side of the ship 
into the water. You couldn’t hold him. 
If you used steel claws, there was his 
swift, wicked knife. Cap this skill with 
the tigerlike courage of the man, and his 
ratlike knowledge of every hole and 
crevice in the dock maze of the Thames, 
and you will see the job our sailor po- 
lice had cut out for them. 

But there came a day when Slippery 
Jack found a peering face at every rat 
hole of his. There was no escape but 
the river. So he backed to his landing 
stage, swiftly undressed again—he was 
still greased from the job at which he 
had been surprised—and jumping into 
his tiny rowboat, swept out into the 
middle of the river. His hands being 
occupied with oars, he had to carry his 
long knife, as usual, in his teeth. But 
from both sides of the river there came 
other little dinghies, each rowed by a 
plainly dressed man in blue. They 
formed a circle about him. 

“Be a good boy, Jack, and come 
along,” said their captain. ‘We don’t 
want to shoot you.” 

Slippery Jack looked at the holsters in 
their belts. Ile stood up in his tiny boat 
and threw the oars overboard. Then 
with his knife in his long, sinewy right 
hand and his glistening body tensed like 
whipcord, he cried out: 

“If there’s a drop o’ sportin’ blood in 
the whole pack o’ ye, get me alive!” 


























Shrewdly enough he had touched 
their pride. The sailor police each in 
his own little boat went at Slippery Jack 
only with oars. With a leap he knifed 
and threw one policeman out of his 
dinghy; wounded three others; got a 
clout on the head with an oar handle 
that knocked him into the water. He 
overturned three other dinghies ; slipped 
out of three pair of hands that tried 
for his windpipe in the water, and swam 
out of sight so long that the police 
thought they had lost him, Then he 
came up behind one of the police din 
ghies he had emptied of its occupants, 
slipped in and had possessed himself of 
a discarded revolver holster with its 
useful contents. But, before he could 
use it he succumbed to a large, bony fist 
which crashed on the point of his jaws. 
When Slippery Jack came to, his free 
life on the Thames was over. 

With him ended the golden days of 
the river pirate. From over seventy- 
five thousand pounds a year in loot, 
piracy on the Thames was reduced by 
our quiet friends, the sailor police, to 
the petty larceny of two hundred pounds 
a year; which, when you try to total up 
the wealth that lies on London’s waters, 
is like stealing dust from the gold fields. 

But with cargoes from the énds of 
the earth come the sailors thereof; las 
car and Chinaman; Singhalese and Ma 
lay; Italian and Jap; Swede and Span 
iard; Yankee and Portuguese; African 
and Finn. Hard men every 
them; used to grappling with death; 
freed for a brief spell from work and 
thirsty for liquor and fun; 
money in pocket and a big city to spend 
it in. And most of them land at the 
Fast India docks, which is in the Lime 
house district, at one time the toughest, 
roughest, the most dangerous whirlpool 
of humanity in the world. Waiting for 
these men are dives and harpies and all 
the interesting ciances that lie in liquor. 
Here, then, you have a beat that should 
keep any lot of policemen interested. 
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Of course the sailor policeman shares 
that beat with his famous brother, the 
bobby. Lut there is enough to keep 
both busy. I remember a rainy night 
when I was prowling around one of the 
big basins in the East India docks with 
a sailor policeman in his dinghy. He 
was telling me of the life on the river, 
Suddenly we heard far off the ringing 
of a locust stick on the stone pavement. 
It was coming partly in our direction. 
My companion stopped and listened. He 
looked not toward the land—we were 
on the river—but along the shores. 
Then some distance away we saw a light 
wink three times. That is the police- 
man’s whistle on the water, his electric 
torch, a powerful one. This one told 
him something, or asked him something. 
At any rate, he answered with his own 
light. A third one winked near by. 

“! guess they’re heading for that 
Korean rice ‘tramp!’” my man said; 
and signaled more. Then he 
rowed as hard as a racer in a cedar 
shell for the side of a rusty steamer near 
by. Another dinghy appeared from the 
other side. A fellow sailor policeman 
joined my friend and, climbing out on 
the dock, they took their places on the 
dark dock. The sound of running feet 
came near. 

“Halt!” they cried. 

The running changed abruptly to the 
scuffle of struggle. When it was over, 
my friend, the sailor bobby lit his 
torch and looked at what his companion 
was holding with difficulty. It was a 
great, laughing sailor, his shirt ripped 
wide open, on his chest a flesh cut. But 
in his hands was a garment of blazing 
Chinese silk, red, blue, and yellow, em- 
broidered with gold and silver serpents _ 
and dragons. The sailor was holding it 
clutched in his fist precisely as he had 
torn it from the back of the gorgeous 
Chinese den owner who had attracted 
his drunken fun. He had stripped the 
Chinaman unceremoniously with a sin- 
gle clutch, knocked the attendants over 
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like. puppets, started the dovecote 
shrieking, and ran the gamut of a dozen 
bobbies, who, in the fog-veiled night 
could not see him, and heard only his 
running feet. 

It was a bit of anticlimax to me, al- 
though a picturesque one. I said so to 
my friend. 

“Well, we don’t get much worse than 
this any more,” he said. “Limehouse 
Reach isn’t the place it was twenty years 
ago. It’s tamed down a lot.” 

Which does not mean that sailors and 
those that lie in wait for them, have 
tamed or become less greedy. It is only 
that the famous London bobby and his 
less well-known but equally efficient 
brother on the water beat have taken 
the dangers out of their bailiwick, 
which it is their job to do. 

Now, you can take the fangs out 
of a snake and remove that danger. But 
you haven’t thereby rendered the whole 
snake family harmless. So that it is 
only eternal vigilance on the part of the 
sailor police that has taken the danger 
out of Limehouse Reach and _ river 
piracy and the dens where drunken 
sailors on leave entered and never again 
left alive. One would think, therefore, 
that these three jobs were enough to be 
called a full day’s work. Well, then, 
here a few more of the sailor bobby’s 
concerns. 

Numerically speaking, on the average 
of once every three days, there comes to 
port in London’s waters other vessels, 
weak or unfortunate human craft 
wrecked by life and glad to rest at last 
even if it means no more voyaging. 
Most of them come by way of the 
tragically famous “Bridge of Sighs,” 
which crosses the Thames near the float- 
ing police station at Waterloo Pier. 

“Take her up tenderly, 
Touch her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair. ‘ 


It falls to the lot of the sailor police 
to do it. 
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But they do not rest content with 
waiting till it is too late. In a swift lit- 
tle dinghy floating near the Bridge of 
Sighs, in the shadows of the Embank- 
ment at night, so that would-be suicides 
will not be warned by his presence and 
go elsewhere and succeed, there sits one 
of the sailor police, his hands ever on 
his oars, his eyes on the bridge or on 
the shores. A splash in the water is 
to him what the pistol’s crack is to the 
racer. And it is a race—life against 
death. Half the time the sailor bobby 
wins and hauls out a struggling, tragic 
figure. Then comes first aid; and the 
sailor hands the pathetic loser of the 
race over to the hospital. It is the 
sailor policeman’s saddest work, and it 
falls to him usually on dreary, fog- 
bound nights. 

Our bobby of the Thames watches 
the cargo boats against marauders from 
the shore. But how infinitely more diff- 
cult is his complimentary task of watch- 
ing to see that the government on shore 
is not defrauded of its due by those on 
board ship! For there are fortunes to 
be made if some of those cargoes that 
come from the ends of the earth can 
reach shore without the formality of 
examination by the customs officials. 
Opium, diamonds, costly drugs do pot 
require bulky envelopes. A sailor can 
carry the worth of a cargo in what looks 
like his kit bag. And who can watch 
the sailors of a thousand ships as they 
come ashore quietly with small bags 
after a long voyage? An almost impos- 
sible beat for a policeman one would 
say, a policeman in a dinghy. And yet 
smuggling, thanks to the sailor police, 
is not a popular pastime on the Thames. 

Then as though all these tasks were 
not enough to keep them busy, there are 
still others that fall to his lot. What 
the sailor policeman has to do on the 
corner in the rush hour, that same thing 
the sailor policeman has to do on the 


world’s busiest water thoroughfare. 


Launches and luggers, steamers and 























dories, yachts, men-of-war, barges, and 
ocean liners, yes, and drunken naviga- 
tion often: he must watch and direct 
and see to it that all get their right of 
way without collision or injustice. 

Not infrequently, too, he gets word to 
take his lasso, so to speak, and often 
literally so, and rope some runaway or 
derelict barge or schooner which had 
broken from its moorings and like hu- 
man drifters threatens the comfort and 
safety of other craft. Sometimes it is 
a drifting wreck he is sent to capture. 
Again it may be a suspicious craft. A 
smuggler? A ship violating neutrahty 
laws? The home of a gang of the un- 
derworld? He has found in his time 
every kind of game in the loop of his 
lasso as he and his mates haul them- 
selves on board. 

And finally, there are not lacking the 
humbler tasks of protecting the land 
people from those petty pirates of the 
river whom the law can only shake a 
warning finger at. You want to visit 
the famous German submarine captured 
and moored near Waterloo Bridge. 
You get into a boatman’s little craft at 
his very urgent invitation and he rows 
you forty strokes to the submarine. 
Then he demands, like his brother pirate 
of the shore, the taxi brigand, a per- 
fectly appalling price for his labor. 

“Ah!” you sigh happily—if you have 
had the good fortune, like myself, of 
knowing some of the sailor policeman’s 
humbler offices. ‘“Let’s ask that man in 
the blue coat, sitting in that dinghy, 
whether you aren’t asking a trifle too 
much.” 

The boatman swears softly; but his 
price comes tumbling down, as his re- 
spect for you mounts. 

But here the sailor policeman begins 
to lose his picturesqueness. So let us 
hasten to look at a little-known, in fact, 
the least-known department of Scotland 
Yard. It is its business to be little 
known. And it goes under the quiet 
name of “Special Branch.” 


Policemen All! 





Sir Basil Thompson, a tall, lean, 
formally dressed Englishman, is its 
chief. On the occasion of my visit he 
received me cordially. His office was 
simply furnished, but cheery with a coal 
fire and two comfortable red morocco 
leather chairs. He gave me the more 
comfortable one, and I sank back luxu- 
riously in it. It suggested all that was 
friendly and relaxing and_heart-to- 
heart. 

“Like it?” he asked, with a dry little 
smile. 

“Oh, yes,” I said. The question was 
a little unuexpected, as I did not expect 
him to be interested in my reaction to- 
ward a piece of his furniture. 

He nodded. 

“Every spy who was shot in the 
Tower of London during the war,” he 
said, “sat in that chair opposite me, and 
finally talked !” 

That chair became electrical for me. 
I felt in my place the succession of si- 
lent, white-faced men sitting there; men 
with tight lips and stern faces—it takes 
character to be a spy—men who knew 
that they had nothing more to expect 
of life; men steeled to silence. From 
Sir Basil Thompson himself I heard 
the finest admiration expressed for the 
characters of some of these men. And 
yet those tightly pressed lips finally re- 
laxed and talked; talked of what they 
knew would set the stamp of finality to 
their doom in the Tower. The stamp 
but not the seal. That had been al- 
ready prepared with deadly complete- 
ness by Sir Basil and his Special 
Branch. 

For it is the duty of Special Branch 
to guard the British Empire, the lives of 
those whose hands are on the helm of 
government, and those who come as am- 
bassadors from other countries. It is 


their duty to protect state and states- 
men from a class of people whom the 
ordinary detective does not understand 
so well; from men and women who 
work in the dark not to steal a million 
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or two, not to revenge this or that in- 
dividual, but to overturn a state, to 
pick and mine a nation’s fortifications, 
to shake the British Empire to its foun- 
dations, if they can. 

I cannot say much about Special 
Branch. Mostly because I know lit- 
tle; partly because I have been asked 
for obvious reasons to keep to myself 
some of the things I have learned. But 
this I am permitted to say—and it is 
what has caused me to place Special 
sranch prominently among the pic- 
turesque figures of the Metropolitan 
Police. 

In every country in the world there 
are men and women leading what ap- 
pear to be humdrum existences as news 
venders, club idlers, porters at hotels, 
barkeepers, idle rich, office cleaners, 
race-track habitués, street beggars, 
ladies of leisure, bookkeepers. The 
world regards them little. If it didn’t; 
if these people made others notice them 
their usefulness would be impaired— 
to Scotland Yard. For these are what 
Sir Basil called in his quiet way, “our 
correspondents.” Coolie and English- 
man; Javanese and Dutchman; soldier 
of fortune and beggar in the street; in 
New York and in Siam; by day and by 
night ; and always quietly, thoughtfully 
with secret code and signal, these ‘ 
respondents” watch and weave an in- 
visible net about that other company of 
silent actors of assumed rdles: the spin- 
gers of revolution. And between the 
two sets of players at that fascinating 
game what subtle, thrilling moves and 
counters, plots, and counterplots, what 
brilliant sacrifices and equally brilliant 
checkmates there must be to record! 

A man in shirt sleeves with a pencil 
behind his ear and damp proof sheets 
before him may not strike you at first 
sight as being very picturesque. But 
the man I present to your contemplation 
is one of the staff of detective editors 
of Scotland Yard. I have already 


‘cor- 


spoken elsewhere of the secret press 





maintained at Scotland Yard; of the 
morning and afternoon newspapers it 
issues; of the world famous and un- 
known Police Gazette printed twice a 
week; unknown, because like the other 
of Scotland Yard’s periodicals, it is 
meant only for police eyes, not for the 
public. What interests me so much in 
this detective editor is that he hunts 
the criminals witheut leaving his edi- 
torial den—and with printer’s ink. 
Every one of the thousands of copies 
of Scotland Yard’s newspapers goes to 
some police chief or subordinate or 
agent until it filters to the remotest vil- 
lage in the world. And there in a tiny 
hamlet in Hindustan a native policeman 
asked to have translated for him by the 
local school-teacher a four-months’-old 
copy of Police Gazette. As he listened, 
the policeman wrinkled his brown face 
with an effort of memory and asked 
the school-teacher to figure out what 
the reward offered by Scotland Yard 
would be in his money—if he got it. 
In an hour he took his long sugar-cane 
knife, stuck it in his belt and, mounting 
a ratty little pony, rode cautiously into 
the hills. Several days later he returned 
with a bound and bleeding Englishman 
riding his pony. The policeman him- 
self had an ugly wound in the head to 
But six months later he was a 
rich man in his village; rich with the 
reward received from Scotland Yard 
for the capture of a much-wanted slayer. 
If some friend of the criminal world 
of Engiand wanted to do his people a 
great service he couldn’t do better than 
to destroy a lot of dry-looking papers 
and photographs in Inspector John 
Hendry’s office, that of Criminal Rec- 
ord. Inspector Hendry does not look 
picturesque, nor do his staff. They are 
the staid oftice type by this time, all of 
them. Their days are spent with dusty 
records and in entering other records 
bound with time to become dusty. In- 
spector Hendry himself has the quiet 


of the seholar about him 


nurse. 





















But suppose you were an old and 
clever hand with the oxyacetylene torch 
method of opening a safe. You did 
your latest job well and made a clean 
escape. You were at the other end of 
the country, quietly lying low at a 
friend’s until the memory of your haul 
should become dimmed with time. Then 
one day a couple of strong strangers 
walk on you unawares and haul you to 
Scotland Yard. Astonished and crest- 
fallen you find out how you had been 
hunted. It was all done in the Criminal 
Record Office by those quiet-looking 
men who don’t get enough out of doors 
in their work. They had done their 
hunting only among dusty records. 

Their process was something like 
this: A report of your job and its 
technique, together with a few other 
notes which even you would have over- 
looked as significant of your work had 
been brought to the Criminal Record 
Office. “Oxyacetylene torch,” murmurs 
Inspector Hendry and turns to his dusty 
records. He takes out his collection of 
cards, each representing a worker with 
oxyacetylene torches. 

“Now, let’s see. It can’t be Alf Har- 
ris. He died in Plymouth four months 


ago.” Down goes one card into dis- 
card. “Slim Anderson is in Bridewell 


doing his last six months. It could be 
sanker Jim. But his card says he’s still 
in hospital. Cal Dorgan. Well, we'll 
put him among the possibles. Dave Er- 
ickson, too.” 

Thus he and his staff go on shuffling 
the cards, eliminating, comparing rec- 
ords of technique and records of havens 
to which criminals flee. Then by a 
process of elimination, Inspector 
Hendry one day picks up a card and 
calls up the town of Essham on the 
long-distance wire. He gets the police 
chief, 

“Cal Dorgan, wanted for safe break- 
ing, reward five hundred pounds, may 
be lying low at the house of a jeweler 
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in your town by the name of John Bor- 
stead.” 

And if you are Cal Dorgan there you 
are; hunted down not from house to 
house, town to town, city to city; but 
from card to card. 

“Lost and Found Department” does 
not sound absorbing, since it_does not 
apply to persons, as you know when 
you have occasion to visit Scotland 
Yard. But it may interest you to put 
your head into the office for a moment. 
All the careless persons in London’s 
millions contribute to the queer collec- 
tion you see here. Jewels and pickaxes ; 
parasols and wax flowers; false teeth 
and walking sticks. Finish the list out 
of your imagination and you cannot 
guess too wildly the variety of objects 
that get brought here. Once a tarantula 
was lost by some exceedingly absent- 
minded scientist who had been studying 
it. The Scotland Yard employee who 
gingerly handled the box containing it 
dropped it; and the tarantula had the 
office to himself. A goldfish in a bowl 
and a Persian cat arrived one day to- 
gether and a canary came to join them 
later. If such a limbo of forgotten 
objects at all interests you for its crazy 
variety, you will not begrudge a place 
among the others to the Metropolitan 
Police staff who are curators in this 
museum of the careless; and who send 
out about forty thousand letters and an- 
swer fifty thousand inquiries every year. 

And so the kaleidoscope of the Metro- 
politan Police of London shifts with 
every move of your imagination, thrill- 
ing the queer! There is the striking- 
looking bobby, six feet tall and taller 
in his black helmet; the little native 
policeman in Hindustan; and General 
Sir Nevil Macready, chief of the Metro- 
politan Police when I interviewed him 
a short time ago, but now chief of the 
military forces in Ireland to settle that 
difficult dilemma. Follows a certain 
apparently decrepit beggar at his post 
outside the British Embassy in Cal- 
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‘cutta; the sailor-policeman at Waterloo ing race-track tout spending Scotland 
Pier ; the aproned scientist in the labora- Yard money in a resort frequented by 
tory at Scotland Yard peering into a_ clever thieves: Policeman all, part of 
microscope ; the coatless editor correct- the same picture and of the same or- 
ing damp proofs; and the flashy-look- ganization, the greatest in the world! 
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BLACK-FACED BANDITS ROB WEALTHY HOUSEHOLDERS 


ONE night recently three robbers, who are thought to be negroes, or white 
men who blackened their faces and hands, burgled two houses at Tarry- 
town, New York, and made unsuccessful attempts to enter three other resi- 
dences near the town. They ransacked one house without arousing any of 
its occupants, but in the residence owned by David L. Luke, the one burglar 
who entered woke all the members of the family and came into direct conflict 
with them. 

After breaking the lock of the front door, the burglar started to ascend 
the stairs to the second floor, but stumbled before he reached the top. The 
noise he made roused Mr. Luke and his three daughters, who left their rooms 
and confronted the thief. Without a moment’s hesitation the latter leveled a 
revolver at them and threatened to shoot if they-made an outcry. ‘Then, hold- 
ing a white cloth so as to shield his face from too close observation, he forced 
them into a bedroom and locked the door upon them. 

In the meantime Mrs, Luke, who also had been awakened, had stolen down 

_a rear stairway to the kitchen and was about to telephone the police when the 
burglar appeared before her. He drew a knife and, advancing upon her, com- 
manded her on pain of death to open the strong box in the dining room. 

So frightened was the poor woman that for a time she was unable to 
work the combination, but she succeeded at length, and the door was swung 
open. Then she fainted. While she lay unconscious on the floor the burglar 
rifled the ‘safe of thousands of dollars’ worth of jewelry and other valuables. 
He filled a bag with his loot and, joining his accomplices, who had stood watch 
beside a fast motor car outside the house, went on to the residence of the 
next victim. 
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Because so many inquiries have come to us from 
readers who desire back issues of DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE, we are taking this opportunity of stating that 
they can be obtained by addressing Subscription Departe- 
ment, care of Street & Smith Corporation, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. They cost fifteen cents per 
copy for issues dated back one year from the current 
number, and five cents additional for each preceding year. 
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T might have been the oppres- 

sive hush in the air or the 
decaying hemlocks along the 
driveway that inspired Felix 
Marsh with a sense of desolation and 
death as he approached the house. On 
either side were long rows of dying 
trees, and the wind whistled dirgefully, 
as it swept through the leafless 
branches. The sun had set, and scat- 
tered clouds along the horizon were 
plumed with crimson streaks. As he 
drew near the somberly outlined house 
that had once been his father’s, later his 
brother Paul’s, and now his own, Felix 
became aware that a feeling of dis- 
quietude was taking hold of him, shat- 
tering the mood of malignant glee in 
which he had traveled to the small town 
of Maybury. 

His sensitiveness vexed him, and he 
slammed the little iron gate behind him 
and swaggered loftily down the flagged 
walk leading to the front door. The 
neatly kept paths, hedges, and flower 
beds, received only a disdainful glance 
as he passed along. They made him 
think of Paul, who, despite the heavy 
drain on his slender resources, had 
maintained the house and grounds in a 
state of orderliness becoming a shrine ; 
and Felix abominated whatever re- 
minded him of his brother. 

A spiteful smile hovered about his 
lips as with unnecessary energy he 
worked the old-fashioned knocker. 
rom within came a _.dog’s loud bark, 
followed by haltingly approaching foot- 
steps. Then the door came open, re- 
vealing a stooping figure with fluttering 
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wisps of gray hair and misty, melan- 
choly eyes. 

“Hello, Geoffrey.” With a proprie- 
tary air Felix strode in, brushing a sniff- 
ing Airedale aside with the tip of his 
shoe. He remembered Paul had been 
fond of the animal, which was reason 
enough why Felix should hate it. “You 
received my telegram ?” 

“Yes, sir.’ The old servant exe- 
cuted a stiff bow. “I’ve made Mr. 
Paul’s bedroom ready for you. If you 
will step in here, sir, I’ll have supper 
for you in a few minutes.” 

Geoffrey ushered his new master into 
a wide, low-ceilinged drawing-room, 
with dark oak paneling and a frieze of 
family portraits along the walls. The 
waning light, slanting in through the 
tall windows, gave a touch of dismal 
gray to the heavy furnishings. Felix 
scowled as his eyes flitted over the room. 

“Cheerful!” he muttered. “Not sure 
whether [ have inherited a house or a 
tomb. Let’s have some light on the 
subject, Geoffrey.” 

With the Airedale shuffling at his 
feet, the servant stepped aside and 
touched a button. A subdued glow dis- 
sipated the gray gloom, but shadows 
lurked in distant corners. The dog, 
constantly slouching at Geoffrey’s heels, 
peered at the new master of the house 
with a look of mingled reproach and dis- 
trust. 

“You attended the funeral, I sup- 
pose?” inquired Felix. 

“Yes, sir. It was held day before yes- 
The whole town turned out. 














The folks around here thought a lot of 
your brother, sir.” 

Felix made a wry face. The serv- 
ant’s tones had been edged with a trace 
of reverence that irritated him, and the 
almost human scrutiny of the dog made 
him strangely ill at ease. 

“As you may know, my brother and 
| were not on the best of terms,” he 
remarked. “It isn’t due to any generos- 
ity on Paul’s part that I am now master 
of this spooky old mausoleum. Paul 
was my father’s favorite child, and the 
estate was willed him with the stipula- 
tion that it was to go to me in case 
Paul should die first.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“Glad you do. I haven’t made any 
plans as yet. The place is plastered 
with mortgages, I understand, and Paul 
kept it up for sentimental reasons. I 
may sell it if 1 can find a purchaser. 
In the meantime, I don’t care to have 
my brother mentioned oftener than is 
strictly necessary.” 

“Very well, sir.” Geoffrey drew him- 
self up as far as his bent back permitted. 
He seemed about to say more, but evi- 
dently something restrained him. 

“Now take that infernal cur out of 
here and get me something to eat,” com- 
manded Telix testily. 

Servant and dog withdrew. A low 
muttering of distant thunder shattered 
the silence ensuing upon the closing of 
the door. Felix lighted a cigarette, 
flung the match from him with a sulky 
gesture, and started pacing the floor. A 
touch of weirdness had stolen into his 
mood the moment he came within sight 
of the house, and he tried in vain to 
shake it off. His brother’s face, with 
the classical brow, the firm, smooth 
shaved chin, and the deep-set eyes, 
which of late years had burned with 
such an uncanny glow, haunted him 
with odd persistence. 

“Hang it all!” he muttered. “I didn’t 
come here to mope. [ came here to 
celebrate. Why in blazes——” 
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He stopped abruptly. - While pacing 
the floor he had cast sneering glances 
at the row of family portraits. Now 
his eyes widened and he gazed bewilder- 
edly at the blank space beside the like- 
ness of his brother Paul. The oil paint- 
ing that had hung there on his previous 
visit to the house was there no longer. 
His forehead knitted, as he stared at 
the vacant space, wondering what had 
become of the portrait of Dorothy 
Marsh. 

He was sure that the picture had been 
in its usual place on the day, some three 
months ago, ,when he last saw his 
brother alive. It had been painted by a 
friend of Paul’s, and Felix had been 
obliged to admit that the likeness in oil 
was as lovely and alluring as Dorothy 
Marsh herself had been. He had gazed 
at it for hours, held by a fascination 
that caused the blood to run hot in his 
veins and rekindled a rage and a bitter- 
ness that had rankled within him for 
years. 

He had loved Dorothy with a passion 
that amounted to frenzy, but Paul had 
won her with his gentler ways and his 
serene worship of her. Unlike some 
men whose lives are hallowed and puri- 
fied by an unfortunate love affair, Felix 
had become possessed with a demon of 
hate. The same ecstasy that had given 
life and breath to his love turned into 
a searing flame of malevolence, and 
from that time on he had hounded 
Paul and Dorothy with all the persecu- 
tions his jealous cunning could invent 

He chuckled now as he recalled with 
what resourcefulness and ingenuity he 
had pursued his brother and sister-in- 
law. His vengeful passion had found 
expression in a thousand different ways, 
all of them designed to inflict the ut- 
most degree of cruelty upon the woman 
who had rejected him and the man who 
had won her from him. Gradually 
Dorothy’s loveliness had faded like a 
withering flower. When she died, three 
yeats after her marriage to Paul, Felix 
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found a malignant satisfaction in think- 
ing that he had shortened her days. 

Again he looked perplexedly at the 
vacant space on the wall. Paul had 
cherished the portrait as one of the few 
tangible things that were left to re- 
mind him of the woman he had adored. 
Something vital seemed to have gone 
out of his existence after Dorothy’s 
death, and Felix often suspected that 
his brother’s mind had been unbalanced 
by grief. On the rare occasions when 
he visited the house, he often found 
Paul standing before the painting, with 
head bowed, like a pilgrim worshiping 
at a shrine; and he had smiled to him- 
self in contemplation of the thorough- 
ness of his revenge. 

3ut now the absence of the picture 
mystified him. One of his reasons for 
taking possession of the impoverished 
estate so soon after his brother’s death 
had been a savage desire to slash the 
canvas from its frame and tear it to 
shreds. This act of vandalism, he had 
often thought, would give the crowning 
touch of finesse to his revenge, and he 
had only regretted that Paul would not 
be present to witness the profanation of 
the thing he had held sacred. 

Lighting another cigarette, he turned 
away and resumed his fretful pacing 
back and forth. Of a sudden he 
stopped again, peering blankly into a 
corner as another vacant space con- 
fronted him. For a moment he blinked 
his eyes; then he remembered. A bust 
of Dorothy, an exquisite thing of mar- 
ble, had stood there on a pedestal. It 
had been another of the objects which 
Paul had worshiped with the intensity 
of a zealot giving homage to an idol, 
and many a time, in gleeful anticipation, 
l‘elix had dreamed of shattering it to 
bits. Now it was gone, just as the por- 
trait was gone, and he felt as if he were 
being robbed of the final measure of 
satisfaction. 

His petulant musings were inter- 
rupted by Geoffrey with the announce- 











ment that supper was served. With an 
ill-natured grunt Felix followed him to 
the dining room and sat down. 

“By the way, Geoffrey,” he inquired, 
after he had eaten in silence for a time, 
‘“whac’s become of the old chromo that 
used to hang beside the picture of my 
brother ?” 

An indignant look crossed the serv- 
ant’s face. His hand shook as he passed 
a platter. “I don’t believe I understand, 
sir?” 

“A bit dense, eh, Geoffrey?” Felix 
could see that his sneering allusion to 
Dorothy’s portraii was hurting him, and 
he expanded inwardly. “I mean that 
ridiculous caricature of my charming 
sister-in-law. There’s nothing but blank 
space where it used to hang. And the 
bust, Geoffrey, what’s happened to that? 
The old place don’t seem itself without 
those bits of precious junk.” 

Two tiny spots of red appeared in 
the servant’s sunken cheeks, and a 
glint of anger showed in his eyes. “A 
few months before his death Mr. Paul 
removed the portrait and the bust to 
the blue room, sir,” 

“The blue room ?” 

“The room in which Mrs. Marsh died, 
sir.” A touch of pathos struggled with 
the indignation in the old man’s voice. 
“Mr. Paul kept the room as a sort of 
sanctuary. That’s what he used to call 
it. He had all Mrs. Marsh’s personal 
belongings, and all the things that re- 
minded him of her, removed to that 
room. At times, when I passed the 
door, I could hear him talking in there. 
I don’t know whether he was talking 
to himself or to—her.” 

“Her?” Felix laughed scornfully. 
“Didn’t know my brother went in for 
ghostly séances. It doesn’t surprise me, 
though. He acted most of the time as 
though he had a kink in his mind. 
Didn’t you think so, Geoffrey?” 

“His wife’s death shocked him very 
deeply, sir. I don’t think he ever got 
It’s possible his mind was af- 


over it. 
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fected. Grief will do such things to a 
ptrson.” 

“So I’ve been told.” Felix began to 
sip his coffee. “Well, Geoffrey, I’m a 
practical man and haven’t much use for 
sentiment. To-morrow I want you to 
clear out all that old junk in the blue 
room.” 

“Sir?” <A horrified expression came 
into the servant’s face. “If you please, 
sir, Mr. Paul gave me a message for 
you. You might call it his dying mes- 
sage, for he passed away a few min- 
utes afterward. He knew you would 
take possession of the house soon, and it 
hurt him to think you might fail to treat 
the things in the blue room with due re- 
spect.” 

“Indeed?” Felix laughed merrily, as 
if he had heard a good jest. 

“And he wanted me to tell you that 
he would gladly forgive you everything 
if you would promise to leave the blue 
room undisturbed.” 

“Rich!” exclaimed Felix. “I didn’t 
know my brother had a sense of hu- 
mor. What puzzles me is why I should 
need his forgiveness.” 

Geoffrey seemed to weigh his words 
carefully before he spoke. “Perhaps | 
shouldn’t mention it, sir, but Mr. Paul 
believed you were in a way responsible 
for his wife’s death. It pained him to 
think that his own brother should have 
caused him the greatest sorrow of his 
life. Despite that, he said you would 
have his dying forgiveness if you would 
only promise never to enter the blue 
room. Otherwise “ 

The servant’s voice broke. He peered 
diffidently at his new master. 

“Go on,” commanded Felix. “I am 
enjoying this immensely. What did my 
brother say would happen if I failed 
to comply with his request?” 

“He didn’t say, sir. At least he didn’t 
put it into words. But he hinted that 





his spirit would follow and punish you 
if you set foot within the blue room. | 
have destroyed the 


think he would 
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whole house rather than have that room 





desecrated by any one. Won't you 
please promise that 

Felix threw back his head and 
laughed. “Paul must have been crazy 


as a loon. Said~his spirit would follow 
me unless [ kept out of the blue room, 
did he? Well, Geoffrey, ghosts are the 
least of my troubles. Never could cul- 
tivate a proper respect for them. 
Now,” pushing back his chair and ris- 
ing, “I want you to take me through 
the house. It’s a bit late, but I’m anx- 
ious to inspect my property. Ready” 

Reluctantly and with a troubled look 
on his face, the servant led the way. 
Silently the two traversed room after 
room. Now and then Felix’s mouth 
twisted into a smile of grim elation. In 
the library he paused for a few mo- 
ments and glanced briefly at the collec- 
tion of technical books that had been his 
brother’s pride. His lips curled scorn- 
fully, as they entered the laboratory 
extension in which Paul had conducted 
the electrical experiments that consti- 
tuted his hobby. In his brother’s bed- 
room he tarried just long enough to cast 
a glance at the massive four-poster bed. 
Directly across the hall was a door, but 
Geoffrey gave no sign of intending to 
open tt. 

“Not so fast,” protested Felix, as the 
servant hurried on. “Let’s look in 
here.” 

Geoffrey turned, a convulsive twitch- 
ing in his face. His knees sagged and 
a look of fear overspread his features. 

“Not that one, sir! That door opens 
into the—the blue room.” 

“Well, what of it?’ Felix gave the 
knob a wrench, but the door did not 
give. “Stop your foolishness and open 
this door.” . 

Geoffrey made a horrified gesture 
and shrank away a step. “I don’t dare, 
sir. [—I’m afraid.” 

“What are you afraid of, fool?’ 

“IT don’t know. I just feel as though 
something terrible would happen if we 




















went in there. It isn’t that I’m afraid 
of ghosts, but I have a feeling that Mr. 
Paul——” 

‘Rot, man!” I[elix felt his rage rise 
as he saw how the old servant stood in 
awe of his dead master. “Open this 
door instantly 

Geoffrey, his teeth chattering, re- 
treated another step. In his face 
a look of terror that Felix felt he would 
never be able to erase from his mem- 
ory. Step by step the servant backed 
down the hall, his fear-crazed eyes fixed 
with weird intensity on the door. 
Finally he reached the stairway, and 
there he turned and scampered down 
the stairs. 

“Tool!” snarled Felix, looking in the 
direction where Geoffrey had disap- 
peared. The look of superstitious dread 
he had seen in the servant’s face mysti- 
fied and enraged him, and he was in- 
furiated at the thought that a dead 
man’s wish was hampering his progress 
Geoffrey’s footfalls died away, and 
again the house was oppressively still. 
Only an occasional crack of thunder in 
the distance interrupted the silence. 

Felix flung himself against the door. 
Its solid resistance maddened him, and 
he whirled into the room across the hall, 
picked up a heavy chair, and dashed 
it with all his might against the obstruc- 
tion. The timber groaned and creaked. 
\gain and again he shoved the chair 
against the door, muttering maledictions 
he while. Finally, with a sharp crash, 
the door sprang open, and he walked in. 

“Well, I’m in here and still alive,” he 
told himself. “From the way Geof 
frey looked at me I half suspected to 
be stricken dead the moment |! entered. 
The ghost seems to be loafing on the 
job. Sanctuary—bah!” 

He groped to the window and raised 

Rain was beating against 
and the wind soughed dis- 
the trees surrounding the 
sudden flash of lightning re- 
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away from the house as if pursued by 
mortal fear. A dog was slinking along 
behind him. 

“Geoffrey,” muttered Felix. “Good 
riddance. I'd have fired the old jackass 
in the morning, anyhow. [le gives me 
the creeps.” 

After some fumbling in the dark he 
found the light switch. The blue- 
shaded electrics shed a soft radiance 
over a room finished throughout in ceru- 
lean hues. In the background was a 
shimmering array of feminine garments 
and knickknacks, and at one side stood 
a bed partly screened from sight by 
hangings of light azure. Scattered 
here and there throughout the room 
were books and pictures. In a corner, 
on its accustomed pedestal, stood the 
bust for which Felix had looked in 
vain in the drawing-room, and near by 
hung the portrait, its loveliness en- 
hanced by the soft, caressing light. 

Felix could see that loving hands had 
arranged it all, and of a sudden all the 
rage and bitterness he had felt through- 
out the years came back to him in a 
blinding flash of ungovernable fury. 
His fingers tightened about the frame 
of a photograph of cabinet size, and 
with a demoniacal laugh he flung it to 
the floor. The sound of splintering 
glass dinned gleefully in his ears, goad- 
ing him to further ravage. He snatched 
an exquisite creation of blue, rose- 
trimmed chiffon from its peg and tore it 
to ribbons. Then, as if a fiend had sud- 
denly been unleashed within him, he 
plunged frantically into an orgy of de- 
struction, tossing objects hither and 
thither, clawing viciously at costly and 
faintly scented fabrics, dashing fragile 
bits of bric to the floor, and 
chuckling in an ecstasy of devastation 
as one relic after another joined the 
constantly growing pile of debris. 

Presently he stopped, breathless and 
perspiring, but inwardly glowing and 
tingling as he saw the havoc and desola- 
tion wrought by his fury. His pulses 
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throbbed maddeningly, and dark specks 
whirled in giddy confusion before his 
eyes. Nothing now remained but the 
portrait and the bust. He had saved 
them for the climax of his revel of van- 
dalism. 

The blood pulsed sultrily through his 
veins as he approached the marble bust. 
He would dispose of that first ; later he 
would slash the picture to bits with his 
pocketknife. Only one regret marred 
his vengeful gratification. 

“If only Paul were here!” he mut- 
tered, shaking his fist at the exquisitely 
chiseled marble, “I’d give half my re- 
maining life to have him see me now. I 
would . 

His voice, husky and trembling with 
passion, died down to a whisper. He 
looked about him out of feverishly bril- 
liant eyes. It was absurd, of course, but 
he had a vague and tantalizing feeling 
that Paul was in the room, looking at 
him with reproach and hurt in his eyes. 
He laughed hoarsely at the preposter- 
ous fancy, but the impression persisted 
and grew more vivid. His imagination 
pictured Paul standing only a few feet 
away, viewing with horror and wrath 
the desecration of the room he had 
called a sanctuary. A _ shrill laugh 
broke from Felix’s lips. If Paul were 
there, so much the better. To have 
Paul witness the destruction of the mar- 
ble bust would add the final touch of tri- 
umph to his revenge. 

In a delirium of spite, he snatched a 
chair from the floor and swung it over 
his head. In another moment it would 
have crashed down on the marble, shat- 
tering it to a thousand fragments; but 
in that moment something stayed his 
hand. 

“Stop!” 

The voice, with its note of peremp- 
tory warning, could have sounded only 
in his imagination, but for an instant 
his fancy invested it with a quality of 
realism that held him spellbound. He 
tried to remember when and where he 
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heard it before. All at once the recol- 
lection came to him. It was months 
ago, on one of his infrequent visits to 
his brother’s house. Alone and unob- 
served, he had slipped into the drawing- 
room, and the sight of the bust had in- 
spired him with uncontrollable say- 
agery. Then, as now, he had jerked up 
a chair and swung it over the top of 
the image, but the same ominous, inci- 
sive voice had checked his hand. 

“Stop!” it had said. 

The voice had been Paul’s, and Felix 
remembered that his face had been ter- 
rible to behold. He had dropped the 
chair and slunk from the room, prom- 
ising himself that some day he would 
accomplish his purpdse without inter- 
ruption. 

The recollection went through his 
mind like a momentary flash, as he 
stood with the chair balanced over the 
bust. For an instant longer the little 
word “Stop!” lingered in his senses 
with a sinister intonation ; then the spell 
left him, and his fury returned with 
doubled intensity. 

The chair went down with all the 
force he could summon. For a little the 
splintering crash rang like wild music 
in his ears. Then, as his frenzy ebbed 
away, a deathlike pallor suffused his 
face. The crack was followed by an- 
other, a million times louder than the 
first. The floor heaved and rocked un- 
der his feet, and a huge sheet of fire 
wrapped itself around the fragments of 
the bust and licked the scattered ruins 
on the floor. Amid a pandemonium of 
shooting flames and toppling walls, he 
went reeling to the floor, screaming, as 
a crushing weight fell across his chest. 

In his glazing eyes was a vision of 
Paul’s face as he had seen it in the 
library that day months ago, but now it 
seemed far more monstrous and terrify- 
ing. He fancied he heard a laugh—an 
insane brother’s mocking laugh—and 
then oblivion engulfed him like a thun- 
derous cataract. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Wills Jobn Mathieson and his adopted niece, Mary Missenden, 
where she is to be married to James Tilehurst, 
The weapon used is a jeweled dagger, a wedding gift to the couple from Aston 


stabbed and killed. 
Lothbury, a lawyer and old friend of Mathieson. 


are being driven to the church 
a young engineer, Mathieson is mysteriously 


Lothbury, who is an unscrupulous crook, invites Tileburst to,rob his safe and steal Mathieson’s 


will—made in Tileburst’'s favor—which, he says, will cast suspi@on upon Mary. 


That night Loth- 


bury informs the police when an amateur burglar arrives at his office, who, instead of being Tilehurst, 


is Mary Missenden, 


Iler fiancé arrives later with Singh, his Gurkha servant, who acts in a strange 


manner at sight of a tiny bronze image, which he appropriates, 
The same night Aston Lothbury shoots and kills Singh, who has broken into his apartment, in 


self-defense. 
of an Indian. 
the Mathieson will and burns it. 


At the coroner's inquest Mary testifies that her uncle was stabbed by the brown hand 
Carvick, Mary's chauffeur, devoted to her and an uawilling tool of Lothbury, steals 
Lothbury, who, 


by casting suspicion upon Tilehurst, has suc- 


ceeded in estranging him from Mary Missenden, tells the girl she is now penniless, and suggests that 


she become companion to Madeline Bartram, a fellow crook, with whom he bas made 


arrangements. 


Madeline Bartram buys a car at a bargain, giving in payment a check which she has won in a poker 


vame, 


When she demands funds from Lothbury, he absent-mindedly hands her the same check, Im- 


mediately suspicious, Madeline tries to entrap him before a witness into admitting that the check 


has passed through his hands, but fails. Mary 


nizing it as a duplicate of the one in which Mathieson was murdered. 
discovers a missing heir to Mathieson’s estate in Carvick, 
Later Carvick admits to Segrove that the car in which he drove 
own, but a duplicate supplied by Lothbury. In 


tain Jarrett, Mathieson’s nephew. 
Mathieson and Mary 


agrees to marry him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE BIGGEST MOVE. 


HE days that followed were the 
most exhausting Mary had 
ever known. The awful 
shock of her uncle’s death, 

the separation from James Tilehurst, 
the loss of all that made life serene and 
safe, all this had numbed her. She 
had been conscious of a lethargy 
amounting almost to indifference as 
branch after branch was cut away from 
her tree of happiness. Now something 
within her was stirring, demanding 
justification for the step she had prom- 
ised to take, her marriage with Aston 
Lothbury. 

Again and again Mary went over in 
her mind her conversation with Aston 
Lothbury. She could not recollect any 
point at which she had been persuaded 
or tricked into accepting a course dis- 
tasteful to her, and yet she felt that 


Missenden is horrified at sight 


to the church was not their 
accordance with Lothbury’s plans, Mary, distressed 


of the car, recog- 
James Segrove, a detective, 
the chauffeur, who is in reality a Cap- 


by the lax atmosphere of her new surroundings, 


something had driven her to say what 
she had said. 

“Circumstances made me do it,” she 
told herself repeatedly. “Loneliness 
and poverty and fear of a world I know 
nothing about made me glad to consent 
to being sheltered and cared for again. 
“Mr. Lothbury”—she could not bring 
herself to call him by his Christian 
name—“would never compel me to do 
anything; he is so very kind.” 

Lothbury’s attitude, indeed, appeared 
to the girl the very essence of kindli- 
ness. He sent her every day a basket 
of exquisite hothouse flowers, but he 
made no further gifts. He spent an 
hour or so & day in her company, chat- 
ting easily of books, plays, people; 
never of their future relationship. In 
no detail was Mary reminded of that 
period of her life when she had stood 
on the threshold of happiness. There 
were no presents to examine, no wed- 
ding garments, no fears, no hopes. 
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“T shall change_my narhe and that is 
all,” Mary told Madeline haltingly. 
“For the rest, it will be like being with 
—with poor uncle John.” 

Madeline Bartram’s eyes dropped be- 
fore the childlike earnestness in those 
of her lovely companion. She jeered at 
herself for that moment of self-con- 
tempt. The affair was none of her 
making, she maintained. Yet she very 
willingly absolved Mary from her du- 
ties. She was relieved not to be re- 
minded by the sight of the slender, 
black-clad figure of the bargain she had 
made with Lothbury. Out of. sight 
was, with Madeline, out of mind. 

It was two days before her wedding. 
Mary was in her room, turning her 
doubts over and over in her weary 
mind, when a servant appeared with 
the intimation that Mr. Carvick was in 
the drawing-room. 

“T will come down,” Mary said. The 
servant disappeared, but Mary re- 
mained in her room, hesitating. She 
had, after all, no wish to see Carvick. 
He was closely bound up with the stress 
of the days following her uncle’s death, 
and her one clear idea now was that 
she needed to forget, if her sanity 
were to be preserved. Yet, before the 
unfortunate destruction of John Math- 
ieson’s will, Carvick had rendered her 
more than one service. 

She went slowly downstairs, wonder- 
ing if he knew of her approaching mar- 
riage. 

He did. The moment she saw his 
face Mary knew that he had heard 
about it and was deeply agitated by the 
news. 

“Miss Missenden,’ 


’ 


he blurted out, 


interrupting her greeting, “I went to 
see old Emily Marsden this morning 
and found her crying her eyes out. She 
told me you were to be married on the 
day after to-morrow to—to Mr. Aston 
Lothbury. 
some amazing mistake.” 


I told her there must be 
He scanned 





the girl’s face with eyes that begged 
for reassurance. 

Mary drew herself up proudly. She 
might be torn with conflicting emotions 
in the inmost shrine of her soul, but no 
one outside herself should be aware of 
her weakness. 

“T myself told Emily of my mar- 
riage,” she said. “I see no reason why 
it should grieve her, or concern you 
so deeply, Mr. Carvick.” 

Carvick’s face went white. She had 
thrust him, by those words, outside her 
confidence ; anything he might now say, 
any request, any-protest he might make 
would be treated as unwarrantable 
interference. Yet protest he must. 

“You cannot realize in the very 
slightest degree,” he began, “what you 
are about to do. I can only imagine 
that you are worn out with anxiety and 
misery, and that you see in this mar- 
riage a safe port after storm. But it 
will not prove to be so. I know Loth- 
bury as perhaps no one else can, there 
is no time to tell you now, but ‘ 

Mary’s hands were trembling on the 
arms of her chair. 

“There is, as you say, no time, and 
I have no desire, to discuss my—Mr. 
Lothbury,” she broke in. “My life is 
my own, and what I decide to do with 
it need not matter to others. You are 
right in supposing that I crave, above 
everything, for refuge. I believe with 
Mr. Lothbury I will find it. That is 
all.” 

Carvick groaned. His distress was 
so terrible that Mary’s hauteur fell 
upon her. She leaned forward and 
touched his arm. 

“You must not think me ungrateful 
for your interest,” she said gently. 
‘But you must surely see that I cannot 
let you run down Mr. Lothbury in his 
absence. Also, I think you are utterly 
mistaken in your—your suspicion of 
him. He has no other thought than 
to be a friend to me. If I were not 

















certain of that, I could not-——” Her 
voice faltered. 
“You are not certain of it!” cried 


Carvick. “You are deluding yourself, 
as he is deluding you. For Heaven’s 
sake 6 





He stopped abruptly as Mrs. Bar- 
tram rustled into the room. Mary ef- 
fected the introductions, and talked for 
a moment of trivial matters in order 
to give Carvick a chance to recover 
himself. Madeline apparently noticed 
nothing. She chattered frivolously of 
one topic and another and so came, to 
Mary’s dismay, to the arrangements for 
the wedding. 

“I expect you’ve heard,” she said to 
Carvick. “It’s to be very quiet, at a 
minister’s, so I shall be done out of a 
real wedding, which I love. There 
won't be any one but me there, and 
we're all going in the same car. Most 
unconventional!” She turned to Mary. 
“Did [ tell you, dear, I’ve arranged to 
send the car for Mr. Lothbury? It'll 
bring him here, and we'll hop in as 
soon as he arrives. It seemed the sim- 
plest way.” 

She branched off into a rapturous 
description of the car to which neither 
Mary nor Carvick paid real attention. 
Mary was battling with her old uneasi- 
ness. Carvick was trying desperately 
to play an effective checkmate to Loth- 
bury’s biggest move in the game. 

Not till he had made his adieus, and 
was leaving the house, did-a possible 
course of action suggest itself. 

“What good am ‘I in a thing like 
this?” he demanded, bitterly, of him- 
self. “Trying to work a big stunt 
alone when the man who loves her— 
and whom even now, I believe, she 
loves—is the man above all others to 
save her!” 

He set out for James Tilehurst’s 
office. So profound was his anxiety 
and depression that he felt no further 
dismay when Tilehurst’s clerk informed 
him that his employer had left town on 
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a matter of business, and that the date 
of his return was uncertain. It seemed 
to Carvick that, from the moment when 
he had heard of the danger in which 
the woman he loved had placed her- 
self, he had known it would be his task, 
and his alone, to save her. 

He demanded pen and paper, how- 
ever, and wrote a hurried note, to be 
forwarded to Tilehurst. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A STRAIGHT TIP. 


HE evening before the wedding 
Madeline was in the best of hu- 
mor. She considered that she had 
good cause to be pleased with herself. 
“It’s nearly ten o’clock,” she re- 
marked to Mary. “If I were you, dear, 
I'd go straight to bed. You want to 
look fresh to-morrow, don’t you?” 

“Does it matter very much whether 
I look fresh or not?” asked Mary wear- 
ily. Madeline Bartram’s tacit assump- 
tion that it was to be an ordinary mar- 
riage revolted her. The suggestion of 
there being any romance in the union 
offended her sensibilities. She had been 
grateful to Aston Lothbtry for avoid- 
ing all that sort of thing. To escape 
further chatter from Madeline she ac- 
cepted the suggestion that she should 
retire. 

Left to herself, Madeline indulged in 
a satisfied survey of her work during 
the past few weeks. Mary Missenden 
had brought her luck from the first. 
Her position was so changed that, not 
only had she no further cause to fear 
Aston Lothbury, but also she could 
safely say that she had him in her 
power. 

She had helped him as far as was 
necessary to enable him to help her. 
The future promised a comfortable 
existence, free from the pressure of 
duns. She had nothing whatever to do 
but keep silence, and in return for her 
silence she would receive from Aston 
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Lothbury alone the comfortable income 
of five thousand a year. 

Silence! That was the one thing de- 
manded of her, and that she would 
give. 

It would be the easiest thing in the 
world just to say nothing, she thought. 
But the fates had already decided that 
she was to learn that silence could be 
so difficult as to be almost impossible. 

“Mr. Segrove is downstairs, madam. 
I have shown him into the library. He 
wishes to see you on an urgent mat- 
ter.” 

Madeline’s self-satisfaction vanished 
at the butler’s words. She had a lively 
recollection of her last meeting with 
Segrove, in which the detective had by 
no means come off second best. Why 
had he come again, on the eve of the 
fruition of her plans? 

Her first thought was to refuse to 
see him, but reflection indicated that 
tactics of that kind would be of little 
use agaist such a man. In any case, 
it would be better to find out just 
how dangerous he was likely to be. 
After all he could do her no harm, pro- 
vided only she were to keep silent on 
all the points regarding Aston Loth- 
bury. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Bartram,” said 
Segrove with his usual sociability. “It 
seems to be my fate to disturb you at 
inconvenient times.” 

“It doesn’t matter in the least,” 
gushed Madeline, for she had deter- 
mined that the detective was a person 
to be placated. “I'll forgive you if 
you'll promise me that you haven’t 
come here to prove that my beautiful 
ear was stolen or anything horrid like 
that.” 

“It wouldn’t affect me or interest me 
in any way if it were,” replied Segrove. 
“T don’t doubt that you bought it in 
perfectly good faith, Mrs. Bartram, but 
I want to know who sold it to you.” 

“I don’t know,” replied Madeline 


guardedly. 
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The detective chuckled. 

“That’s what we call a diplomatic 
answer,” he said. “But I’m afraid, my 
dear Mrs. Bartram, it’s not quite dip- 
lomatic enough. You do not seriously 
ask me to believe that you paid for an 
expensive car without being able to 
ascertain the name of the man you were 
paying?” 

“IT do,” asserted Madeline. “You 
see, I just heard that the man had a 
car to sell, and I told my informant 
that he might call on me.” 

“How much did you pay for the car, 


Mrs. Bartram?” 
“Eight thousand dollars,” replied 
Madeline truthfully. She was _ prac- 


ticed enough in the art of lying to know 
that it was well to tell the truth when- 
ever possible. 

“Eight thousand!’ repeated Segrove. 
“So you paid the man who sold you 
the car eight thousand in cash?” ~ 

“No, of course not,” admitted Made- 
line. “I gave him a check.” She was 
watching the detective’s face, and de- 
cided it was safer to add: “Now I 
come to think of it I gave him a check 
I had on hand in part payment, and 
wrote him another. But I can’t re- 
member the name.” 

“If you’re really curious as to the 
name, Mrs. Bartram, I would suggest 
asking for your pass book at the bank. 
You will find his endorsement on the 
back of your check. However, I will 
save you that trouble. His name was 
Brownrigg.” 

Madeline felt the first faint sensation 
of fear. The detective’s answer had 
made it plain that the first question had 
been asked merely with the object of 
catching her in a lie. Her nerve was 
badly shaken at the start, and she told 
herself that at all costs she must pro- 
tect Aston Lothbury, or she would kill 
the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

“You gave Brownrigg your own 
check in part payment, and paid him 
the rest in cash?” resumed Segrove. 











“For what amount did you write the 
check ?” 

“Three thousand.” 

“That leaves five thousand to be paid. 
You must have had a number of bills 
in the house, Mrs. Bartram? Or per- 
haps you paid with a check made out 
to you for five thousand ?” 

Madeline hesitated. Each question 
seemed to bring him closer and closer 
to the point which she was above all 
things anxious to avoid. 

“Yes,” she admitted, feeling that it 
would be unsafe to lie at that stage. 
“] paid him a check made out to me 
for five thousand.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Bartram,” said Se- 
grove pleasantly. “We're getting on 
splendidly. A check is very easy 
to trace. Now where did you get this 
check, may I ask?” 

“It represented my winnings at 
cards,” explained Madeline. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Segrove. 
“Some one must have lost pretty heav- 
ily, so heavily that I am sure you can 
remember his name, Mrs. Bartram?” 

Madeline’s fear now increased to the 
verge of panic. The man was giving 
her absolutely no chance to lie. [Each 
of his questions so far had been of such 
a nature that the truth or otherwise 
could easily have been proved. 

“T received the check from Vincent 
Hardcastle the night before I bought 
the car.” 

“tim!” said Segrove thoughtfully. 
“Now let us follow this step by step. 
You received a check for five thousand 
dollars from Mr. Hardcastle. You 
paid it on the following day to Brown- 
rigg in part purchase of the car. That 
is the end of the check as far as you 
concerned ?” 

Madeline fought down her rising 
panic. Now, if at all, she must take a 
bold line. 

“Of course,” she said, forcing her- 
self to speak with a mild surprise at the 
questions, 


, 


so 


are 
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“Think hard, Mrs. Bartram,” said 
Segrove menacingly. “From the mo- 
ment when you paid that five-thousand- 
dollar check to Brownrigg, did you 
never sce it again?” 

“No,” answered Madeline flatly. 

“Then how did you manage to pay it 
into your own banking account the fol- 
lowing day ?” 

Madeline her 


hlanched beneath 


rouge. She felt her breath coming in 
gasps. She was trapped and she knew 


it. Five thousand a year for the simple 
act of keeping silence! There still lay 
a last chance in a daring bluff. 

“Tf don’t understand the drift of these 
questions, Mr. Segrove,” she said 
haughtily. “And I don’t understand 
your right to come here at this time of 
night and bully and cross-question me 
as if I were a criminal.” 

Segrove nodded slowly as if he had 
expected her to take this attitude. He 
rose from his chair and went toward 
the window. 

“Excuse me if [ take a trifling lib- 
erty,’ he said, at the same moment 
touching the spring of the blind so that 
it flew up. “Do you mind coming here 
a moment, Mrs. Bartram?” 

Wonderingly, Madeline obeyed. As 
she reached his side, he pointed to a 
lamp-post, against which she could dis- 
tinctly see a man in a derby hat. 

“That fellow is a plain-clothes police- 
man,” explained Segrove. “He has 
two companions at the corner of the 
street. If I were to throw up the win- 
dow now and give the word, that man 
would summon the other two, enter this 
house and arrest you as an accessory in 
the murder of John Mathieson.” 

Madeline clutched at the curtains. 
Segrove, with a gentleness which sur- 
prised her, took her by the arm and 
led her back to an armchair. 

“I don’t say you would be com- 
demned, Mrs. Bartram,” he went on 
evenly. “I think possibly you’d stand 
quite a sporting chance of being ac- 
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quitted. I haven’t worked up a case 
against you, and I don’t want to. I 
can give a pretty shrewd guess as to 
the part you have been playing, and I 
simply want to warn you that you will 
get your fingers burned if you're not 
very careful. You can be careful,” he 
added, “in answering my questions 
truthfully. In what circumstances did 
you regain possession of the five- 
thousand-dollar check which you paid 
to Brownrigg?” 

Madeline tried to speak, but the 
words stuck itf her throat. 

“T can save you the trouble and the 
danger of denying that you did regain 
possession of that check,” said Segrove, 
at the same time producing from his 
pocket a letter from the manager of 
Madeline’s bank which he had received 
by the last mail that night. The letter 
merely stated that the check for five 
thousand, of which Segrove inquired, 
had been deposited by Mrs. Bartram to 
her own account on the given date. 

Madeline did not look at the letter. 
The training she had received at the 
card table stood her in good stead, for 
it enabled her to face the fact that she 
had gambled and lost. Her one 
thought now was to insure her own 
safety. 

“Very well,” she said with sudden 
resignation. “Mr. Aston Lothbury 
gave me the check on the afternoon of 
the same day on which I had paid it 
to Brownrigg.” 

“Good!” said Segrove. “You've 
helped me, and now I'll help you by 
giving you a piece of advice which may 
be valuable.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing, as far as you are con- 
cerned. But I'll give you the straight 
tip to do nothing either. Carry on with 
your program exactly as if you had not 
seen me. I myself do not care two- 
pence whether you try to warn Aston 
Lothbury or not. But for your own 


sake, I’ll tell you this, that if you at- 
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tempt warning of any kind, that warn- 
ing will be known to the police. You 
cannot send a letter or messenger there 
without it being intercepted. You can- 
not phone him, because his telephone 
is tapped. I tell you now that Aston 
Lothbury is guilty of the murder of 
John Mathieson. If you take a single 
step to help him now, in the light of 
that warning you would at once become 
an accessory. Good night, Mrs. Bar- 
tram.” 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

DESPERATE MEASURES, 


HE human misery caused by a deed 
of shame radiates far beyond the 
immediate circle of the victim and the 
aggressor. Of those dragged into the 
maelstrom of bitterness and disappoint- 
ment resulting from the machinations 
of Aston Lothbury, there was no more 
pathetic figure than that of Carvick. 

In his whole life Carvick had never 
planned to injure a fellow creature. 
From the beginning of his career his 
own worst enemy had been himself. 
His only sin had been the sin of weak- 
ness, and this had proved his undoing, 
for it had been the sin of weakness 
which had first brought him into the 
clutches of Aston Lothbury. 

The queer trick of fate which had 
brought him worldy fortune brought 
him also nothing but increased self- 
disgust. It was an active and vivid 
reminder of all that he had lost. His 
love for Mary Missenden, the strong, 
reverent passion of an idealist, ever 
beckoned him across the barrier of 
guiltiness which he could not pass. 

Any student of souls would have 
foretold the inevitable trend of his feel- 
ings. Placed beyond the possibility of 
even pleading his love, the hope of an 
ultimately useful career blasted, Car- 
vick’s whole mind became concentrated 
on a burning, fanatical hatred of the 
man who had ruined him. 

The all-consuming hatred had crys- 














tallized when he had been told that 
Mary Missenden intended to marry 
Aston Lothbury. It crystallized into 
the unshakable resolve that, whatever 
else might happen, Aston Lothbury 
should certainly not marry her. 

Hatred, no less than love, can in- 
spire to effort and ingenuity. Carvick 
had laid his plans carefully. He had 
decided to give Segrove every chance; 
but now that the day before Lothbury’s 
marriage had been reached before his 
arrest, Carvick decided to act. 

At the very hour when Segrove was 
obtaining from Madeline the last link 
in his chain of evidence against Loth- 
bury, Carvick was engaged in conver- 
sation at a neighboring cafe with Made- 
line’s chauffeur. 

He had been waiting for the chauf- 
feur, whose name was Morris, since 
noon. Morris came out after his eve- 
ning meal, and Carvick had no diffi- 
culty in ingratiating himself. 

“T used to be on your job,” explained 
Carvick, “but a relative left me some 
money, and now I’m just loafing.”’ 

“How do you like it?” asked Mor- 
ris. 

“Oh, it’s all right, but you get a bit 
sick of it,” said Carvick. “I long for 
a little work sometimes.” 

Next came the suggestion: 

“I suppose you wouldn’t care to 
change places with me for a day?” 

“What’s the game?” demanded Mor- 
ris suspiciously. 

Carvick had calculated that there 
would be no need for sublety or finesse. 
The fates by their tricks had given him 
a golden key. 

“You're driving your people to a 
wedding to-morrow,” he said. “I’d like 
to take on the job, instead of you. You 
can lead my life for a day, and I will 
lead yours. 

“My income,” he added, purposely 
exaggerating the amount, “works out at 
about a hundred and fifty a day. Is it 
good enough?” 
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Morris was no fool. No man, he 
reasoned, would pay a hundred and 
fifty dollars for the privilege of driving 
a motor car unless he had some ulterior 
object. 

“It might be good enough,” he said 
slowly; “and again it might not. You 
want to change places with me, as far 
as I can see. Well, that’s easy enough, 
because I could send word that I was 
sick and had got a pal to take my place 
for the day. But then, no offense, but 
I don’t know anything about you. By 
the time you’d finished with that car 
you might have lost my job for me.” 

“You're quite right in what you say,” 
returned Carvick. “If you consent to 
my proposition you might lose your job. 
Well, let’s put it another way. You 
probably do not suspect that I intend 
to commit any crime or anything of 
that kind. You really only suspect me 
of intending some practical joke or an 
elaborate piece of foolery. You might 
of course get the sack for letting me do 
it. That’s easy enough. You have only 
to tell me how much would compensate 
you for the risk of losing your job.” 

Morris considered the proposition in 
silence, and Carvick added: 

“You know perfectly well that a 
chauffeur who knows his job doesn’t 
wander about unemployed nowadays. 
All I’m really asking you to do is to 
take a bit of a vacation at my expense. 
Suppose we say two hundred and fifty 
dollars ?” 

“Might as well say five hundred 
while we’re about it.” 

Carvick frowned as a matter of di- 
plomacy only. He would have been 
equally willing to pay a thousand for 
the privilege. 

“All right,” he agreed. “You have 
to be at Mr. Lothbury’s apartment at 
eleven-thirty to-morrow, I believe. I 
will turn up at the garage at eleven- 
fifteen in a uniform like yours, and 
I’d better warn you that I shall be 
wearing a false mustache.” 
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The details disposed of, the two men 
parted, to meet again in Madeline Bar- 
tram’s garage at the appointed time on 
the following morning. 

Carvick arrived a little before he 
was due, for the purpose of toncluding 
their arrangements. Morris was wait- 
ing for him outside the garage, and 
Carvick immediately passed him five 
hundred dollars in bills. 

As he passed into the garage with 
Morris, Carvick started violently on 
catching sight of the car. He had never 
seen Madeline Barttam’s car, and noth- 
ing had occurred in his conversation 
with Segrove and Brownrigg to warn 
him of its identity. 

“What's up?” demanded Morris, no- 
ticing his surprise. “Haven’t you ever 
driven a Reindert?” 

“Yes—yes,” replied Carvick hastily. 
“My last job was with a Reindert.” As 
he spoke, he examined the petrol tank 
and found that it was full. While he 
was doing so, his brain was pondering 
the amazing coincidence that this car 
should be of the same pattern as the 
car in which John Mathieson had met 
his death. It was a coincidence, as he 
believed, but he seemed to see the beck- 
oning finger of doom. He climbed into 
the driver’s seat. 

“Don’t forget, you’ve got to bring 
the old boy back here,” the chauffeur 
repeated. “I don’t know what you're 
up to, and it’s not my business now, but 
I don’t suppose you intend to make 
things awkward for the young lady.” 

“No,” replied Carvick. “I will at 
least give you my word of honor that 
nothing I do shall injure her.” 

Morris nodded, and a moment later 
Carvick was gliding into the road on 
his way to Aston Lothbury’s apartment. 

He drew up outside the ornate apart- 
ment house some two minutes after the 
appointed time. He did this deliber- 
ately. Aston Lothbury, he knew, would 
be waiting. He could keep the engine 


running, and so need not leave his seat, 
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thereby giving his make-up 
chance of concealing his identity. 

Aston Lothbury came out almost im- 
mediately. Carvick touched his hat in 
the approved manner. Aston Lothbury 
nodded and murmured a_ gracious 
“good morning.” 

As Aston Lothbury entered the car 
and closed the door behind him, Car- 
vick started. At the same moment, a 
car approached the opposite side of the 
street. It we@s a tourist car, contain- 
ing three passengers, one of whom 
Carvick instantly recognized as Se- 
grove. 

One of the other occupants looked 
straight at Carvick and held up his 
hand. ‘ 

Carvick laughed. Segrove and the 
police, no doubt, had come to ask a lot 
more questions which would lead no- 
where and leave Lothbury at the end of 
half an hour or so free to proceed with 
his marriage. Well, Segrove and the 
police had been given every chance and 
had failed. The matter would now be 
taken out of their hands for good and 
all. 

As he laughed he touched the accel- 
erator, and the car forward, 
streaking past the police car. The 
speaking tube buzzed in his ear. 

“You were to take me back to your 
mistress’ house,” sounded the angry 
voice of Aston Lothbury. ‘Where the 
dickens are you driving?” 

“To the devil!” replied Carvick. As 
he spoke he tore off his false mustache 
and turned his head so that Aston Loth- 
bury could see his face through the 
glass. 


every 


shot 


Mary Missenden adjusted her soft 
gray walking dress and pinned on her 
hat. It was of black velvet, and black, 
too, were the furs, laid out on the 
bed, which she would presently don. 
Staring with little interest at her re- 
flection in the long glass, she realized 
that she was dressed more suitably for 











a funeral than a wedding. Yet, it was 
a wedding she was going to attend, her 
own, to Aston Lothbury, and within 
the hour. 

“The minister will think Mrs. 
Bartram is the bride, and I am the wit 
she told herself with a pathetic 
“Tt would really be 


ness, 
attempt at a smile. 
far more suitable.” 

It was not the first time that thought 
had flitted through her brain. Loth 
bury and Madeline seemed, in spite of 
the latter’s shallow nature, to get on 
extremely well together. Sometimes 
Mary had the impression that they 
shared some secret, some knowledge 
that was.a source of satisfaction to 
both. 

lier mind, now, was in a state of 
confusion that alarmed her. Before 
Carvick’s visit she had _ resolutely 
barred out the turbulent past from her 
memory, and looked forward to what 
she believed would be a serene future. 
Carvick’s incoherent warnings, how- 
ever, had unsettled the vision of that 
future, and it was now merely another 
state of things of which she did not 
wish to think. The result was inev- 
itable; the had-been, the might-have- 
been, the was-to-be whirled in her 
brain, tormenting her to madness, 
mocking her firm resolve to keep her 
promise and become Lothbury’s wife. 

She arranged her fur wrap and 
looked round her bedroom. Her be- 
longings were packed and_ waiting 
downstairs to be taken to her new 
home. She would not need to enter 
this room again. She had not been 
happy in it, she had shed many bitter 
tears within its walls, and yet she felt 
a reluctance at leaving it. It was with 
an effort that she opened the door and 
pas ed out. 

The drawing-room was empty. Mrs. 
artram was probably still in the hands 
maid. Mary sat in one of the 
big arm-chairs and watched the hands 
of the clock mark off the minutes. She 


of her 
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became aware that her throat was dry, 
and her heart beating wildly, and a 
flood of misery surged over her. She 
buried her face in her hands. 

“Mary!” ' 

The girl sprang to her feet, choking 
back a cry. James Tilehurst was 
standing before her, a letter in his shak- 
ing hand. 

“Mary, this isn’t true? The man’s 
mad, it’s some trick! Read it, deny it, 
Mary, for God’s sake!” 

She did not need to read the letter 
to know what it contained, but he 
thrust it at her, and she unfolded it 
mechanically. 


Go to Miss Missenden at once. She is to 
marry Aston Lothbury in two days’ time, on 
the 14th. How she has come to take this 
step I can only dimly guess, but, whatever 
her reasons are, it is imperative that she 
should be stopped, by force if necessary. 
She will not listen to me, so I am going to 
do what I can in another way to prevent 
this infamy. 

It is possible I may never see her again. 
This, I know, will not affect her welfare or 
her happiness; but I intend to guard both 
with my life. CARVICK. 

Mary returned the letter, her eyes on 
Tilehurst’s. 

“Mr. Carvick tried to persuade me, 
two days ago, not to go through with 
this,” she said dully. ‘‘You’ve come 
on the same errand, I suppose, James. 
Why should you and he assume I am 
acting wildly? Don’t you think I know 
what I am doing?” 

“No; a thousand times no,” ex- 
claimed Tilehurst. ‘You can’t realize 
in the least what kind of man Lothbury 
is. Iémbezzler, blackmailer, liar F 
He had almost added “murderer,” but 
dared not. “It is not only Carvick and 
myself who are convinced of his utter 
unworthiness,” he ended; “the police 
are building up a terrible charge against 
him. Mary, you are mad, you must be, 
to link your life with his. What, in 
Heaven’s name, is driving you to it?” 

Mary swayed as she stood there lis- 











tening, unable to check the torrent of 
words that beat upon her exhausted 
brain. She scemed to Tilehurst to be 
on the verge of unconsciousness, and 
involuntarily his arms went round her. 

The next instant he was holding her 
crushed against him, kissing her again 
and again. 

“Let me go,” she moaned. “Let me 
go! I have promised to marry him, 
and I can’t break my word. It’s true 
now that I wish I had never done it; I 
was half crazed with loneliness and 
fear. But of 

“You shall not marry him!” broke in 
Tilehurst. “I am to blame for all your 
misery, for my pride drove me away 
from you when I should have trampled 
down your suspicions of me. And then 
I bullied you about destroying that will 
and hinted——- Mary, I have been a 
brute and a cad, but I had no idea it 
could lead you to this.” 

Mary tore herself away from him 
and dropped into her chair. 

“Perhaps you do not know,” she 
said, “that the marriage is one of—of 
convenience to Mr. Lothbury.” She 
ignored Tilehurst’s expression of furi- 
ous disbelief and continued: “I have no 
more reason to doubt that, than to ac- 
cept all your accusations against him. 
I must be just, and I must keep my 
word.” She spoke as if these two 
duties were all that stood firm amidst 
a chaos of destruction. 

Tilehurst stood looking at her for a 
moment. Then he stepped quietly to 
the door and locked it. 

“Carvick said I was to stop this mar- 
riage by force, if necessary,” he said; 
“and that’s about all there is left to 


do.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
IN POSSESSION OF THE FACTS 
ON leaving Madeline Bartram’s house 
with the last link in his chain of 
evidence complete, Segrove hailed a 
taxi and told the driver to go to head- 
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quarters. Before he had been sitting 
in the cab for a couple of minutes he 
changed his mind. The case was as 
clear as noonday in his own brain, but 
he knew the official limitations of the 
police, and calculated that it would be 
wiser to work up his notes and com- 
plete his report before asking the chief 
of the police to take action. He put 
his head out of the window and gave 
his own address. 

It was a simple and reasonable ac- 
tion. He knew that, even if Madeline 
3artram should succeed in conveying a 
warning to Lothbury, it would be ut- 
terly impossible for the murderer to 
escape. He was kept under perpetual 
police observation, and a man like 
Lothbury could never hope to escape 
justice by the simple act of fleeing. 
Nevertheless, if Segrove could have 
foreseen the astounding result of his 
delay, he would have gone at once to 
Chief Dwyer and begged him to take 
immediate action. 

At ten o’clock on the following morn- 
ing he was being shown into the chief’s 
private office at headquarters. 

“Good morning, chief,” he said 
blithely. “I’ve come about the Math- 
ieson case.” 

“We've been hoping to hear from 
you for the last three weeks,” said 
Chief Dwyer meaningly. 

“Sorry, chief. I was never great on 
reports,” said Segrove. “All I want 
now is a couple of men to make the 
arrest. The case is as clear as noon- 
day.” 

Chief Dwyer was obviously startled 
at the detective’s request. 

“Are you sure of your facts?” he 
demanded. 

Segrove shrugged his shoulders, 

“I should hardly have thought that 
question necessary in view of our rela- 
tions in the past,” he said huffily. 

“My dear fellow!” ventured Chief 
Dwyer. “You can’t imagine that I 
doubt you. But you know as well as I 




















do that I cannot take official action 
until I am in possession of the facts. 
I don’t even know whom you want me 
to arrest, though I can make a pretty 
shrewd guess.” 

“Lothbury, of course,” answered Se- 
grove, and as the chief nodded he went 
on: 

“T hadn’t the least doubt in my own 
mind ever since I started on the case. 
But I hadn't got enough evidence until 
last night. Now there isn’t a moment 
to lose.” 

“He can’t 
pointed out. 

“I know,” replied Segrove. “But he 
intends to marry Mary Missenden at 
noon, and that must be prevented at all 
costs.” 

“There'll be plenty of time if you get 
to work quickly,” said the chief. “But 
I must have the whole thing, Segrove. 
And there are others involved, of 
course. We know he did not do it 
himself, or take any direct part in it, 
because he was actually in the church 
when it took place. I think you had 
better begin your explanation at the 
point when ‘Miss Missenden and Math- 
ieson were leaving the house.” 

“T can’t,” replied- Segrove, “because 
it doesn’t begin there. It begins 
twenty years ago, on the day when 
Gervase Missenden died, leaving a will 
in favor of his daughter Mary, with 
Aston Lothbury, his friend, as exec- 
utor. You know that, of course, but I 
am going over the full facts of the 
case, or you will not see where the facts 
I have discovered fit in. 

“You know the conditions of that 
will: that Lothbury, as _ executor, 
should take every reasonable precau- 
tion to prevent the girl from knowing 
that she has any property, the object 
being to protect her from fortune 
hunters. Her inheritance, however, 
was to be handed over to her on the 
day of her marriage. That will, chief, 


get away,” the chief 
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was the foundation of Aston Loth- 
bury’s fortune. 

“When it came into his hands as ex- 
ecutor, Lothbury used it to get him out 
of an awkward hole. He was always 
getting into financial mischief of some 
kind or another. He speculated with 
part of the remainder, and was not par- 
ticularly lucky. But there was still a 
good slice left, and he used this to es- 
tablish his credit. Although to-day he 
is worth on paper probably double the 
original fortune, he would nevertheless 
be quite unable to pay on demand more 
than a very small fraction of the money 
originally entrusted to him. 

“You can see at once that the girl’s 
marriage, which would make the money 
immediately payable, would have had 
the effect, not merely of making Aston 
Lothbury a bankrupt, but also of get- 
ting him a pretty stiff term of impris- 
onment for embezzling the fortune, 

“Lothbury might have kept on com- 
fortably by the simple device of saying 
nothing about the will. But he was 
prevented from taking that course by 
the fact that John Mathieson knew all 
about it, and could be relied upon to 
see that his adopted niece received her 
dues. Bankruptcy and imprisonment! 
Somehow or other, Aston Lothbury 
had to contrive that Mathieson should 
not declare his knowledge, and there 
was only one way of doing that. 

“There can be little doubt that Loth- 
bury contemplated the murder of 
Mathieson as soon as he heard of Miss 
Missenden’s engagement. Starting 
from that point, we can follow his line 
of reasoning easily enough. Given that 
he could kill Mathieson there still re- 
mained the danger of the girl’s husband 
discovering the state of affairs. People 
make secret wills every day. You and 
I know that there is no such thing as 
a secret will. Any one, by getting per- 
mission, can read anybody’s will. He 
must do more than merely kill Mathie- 
son. Me must contrive to prevent the 
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marriage from taking place. Mary 
Missenden must never be allowed to 
marry any one save himself.” 

Segrove broke off and looked anx- 
iously at the clock. 

“There’s plenty of time,’’ the chief 


assured him, and began to ask a num- 


ber of questions. It was half past ten 
by the time Segrove resumed his ac- 
count. 

“Lothbury is the kind of crook who 
always gets smaller crooks in his pay 
or under his thumb to do his dirty work 
for him. But it is practically impos- 
sible to get a man to undertake murder. 
A Western crook, however bad or how- 
ever daring he may be, draws the line 
at murder. The same does not apply 
to an Eastern crook, as Lothbury had 
already discovered.” 

“That Gurkha servant of Tilehurst !” 
exclaimed Chief Dwyer. 

“Precisely,” said Segrove. “But al- 
though the East looks differently upon 
the taking of life, you can’t walk up to 
an Indian and say ‘Please commit mur- 
der for me.’ It requires expert han- 
dling, and Lothbury culd supply an ex- 
pert handling, because he had already 
had experience in India some fifteen 
years ago. He used Indians when he 
was in India, and he learned how to 
exploit their religious superstitions.” 

“That image!” exclaimed the chief. 

“Your fellows got hold of that 
image,” said Segrove, “but they didn’t 
follow it up. The yarn Lothbury told 
your man—that he had bought it from 
a fakir—was founded on fact. He did 
not think it necessary to add that he 
had bought it in the sense that he had 
bribed the fakir to steal it from a tem- 
ple. And the reason he wanted it stolen 
was because he kuew that with a partic- 
ular sect it was the symbol of authority, 
which the priest holds in his hand when 
dishing out orders. The penalty for 
disobedience, I believe, is that the soul 
of the man who disobeys passes 
promptly into the body of the nearest 
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pig. That’s where Lothbury was a bit 
of a genius. He knew how to exploit 
that kind of thing. 

“As Indians are very scarce over here, 
he probably went direct to James Tile- 
hurst’s servant. I haven’t been able to 
follow that line up, but it was hardly 
necessary to do so. The fact was suf- 
ficient that Lothbury perceived that the 
fates were playing into his hands to 
provide him with an Indian servant of 
a man who, next to Mathieson, was 
the greatest possible danger to him. 
With the aid of that image, the symbol 
of authority, he was able to compel 
abject obedience from James Tile- 
hurst’s servant.” 

“Then why did he eventually shoot 
him?” demanded the chief? 

“IT think he shot him in genuine self- 
defense,” answered Segrove. ‘You 
see, the Gurkha himself, by methods 
which we need not go into now, ob- 
tained possession of that image, took it 
from Aston Lothbury’s safe. He in- 
tended to take the image back to the 
temple in India; only in the weird way 
of the Eastern, he wanted to murder 
Lothbury on the way, as it were, as a 
punishment for profaning the symbol 
and using it for evil.” 

“Hm!” grunted Chief Dwyer. “Evil 
being, I presume, the murder of John 
Mathieson. But you have not yet told 
me, my dear Segrove, how it was pos- 
sible for the Indian to be concealed in 
that car, when my man reported that 
there was not enough space behind the 
seat to contain a cat.” 

Segrove laughed heartily. 

“I trust your men a great deal more 
than you do, chief,” he said. ‘When 
they proved that it wasn’t possible for 
an Indian to be concealed in that car, I 
believed them. I immediately drew the 
obvious inference, that therefore the 
Indian must have been in another car. 
That is to say, that the murder took 
place in another car. You ought to 
have guessed that from the evidence of 





























Marsden, Miss Missenden’s 
Don’t you remember that she 


Emily 
maid. 
made a song about a dust sheet she 
had put down for the girl’s dress? 
Well, I went after that dust sheet right 


away, chief, and I found it. You gave 
me a blank warrant yourself the other 
night.” 

“Where is it?” demanded the chief. 

“We'll come to that presently,” re- 
plied Seagrove. “It will be quicker to 
let me get on in my own way.” 

“You had got as far as the point 
when Aston Lothbury procured James 
Tilehurst’s Indian servant for the 
crime,” said the chief of police apol- 
ogetically. 

“On the very sound principle of kill- 
ing two birds with one stone,” resumed 
Segrove. “Lothbury aimed at planning 
the murder so that it would be certain 
to stop the marriage, and further, so 
that it might, if possible, involve Tile- 
hurst in suspicion and so queer the mar- 
riage altogether. You'll admit your- 
self, chief, that you would have ar- 
rested Tilehurst on the strength of that 
dagger alone, if I hadn’t persuaded 
you not to.” 

The chief nodded gravely. 

“Of course, the dagger was part of 
the plant,” continued Segrove. ‘“‘Loth- 
bury bought it and stole it back from 
among the array of presents on the day 
before the wedding. Rather a clever 
bit of clear thinking, that! It was a 
genuine Indian dagger, just the sort of 
dagger that the Gurkha might possess. 
At the same time, when the case came 
into court, it could be proved that the 
dagger had been one of Tilehurst’s 
wedding presents, which would leave 
the jury to draw the inference that Tile- 
hurst had supplied his servant with the 
weapon of destruction.” 

Segrove proceeded to relate the man- 
ner in which the substitution of the cars 
had been arranged. He took care to 
make it clear that Brownrigg and 
Carvick had acted as innocent agents. 
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Then he described how he had traced 
the car to Madeline Bartram, how he 
had satisfied himself as to its identity, 
and finally, how Madeline Bartram her- 
self would relate on the witness stand 
the story of the five-thousand-dollar 
check, which would prove conclusively 
Aston Lothbury’s connection with 
Brownrigg, and thence with the car, 

As he finished he glanced at the clock. 
It was eleven o'clock. Chief Dwyer 
interpreted his thoughts. 

“Good enough!” he said succintly. 
“T’ll take Lothbury at once. I’m going 
to take Carvick, too. I don’t think 
there’s a case against LBrownrigg, but 
Carvick must have known that he was 
required to do his part for some wrong- 
ful purpose.” 

“T’'ll bet you anything you like you 
won’t prove conspiracy against him, 
chief,” protested Segrove. 

“I’m going to try,” said the chief 
shortly. 

Segrove glanced again at the clock. 

“Look here, chief,” he said earnestly. 
“T know you have only an official con- 
cern in the case. If I am entitled to 
ask you a favor professionally, I ask 
you to use all possible speed in making 
the arrest. At twelve o’clock Lothbury 
will be married. It is now eleven, and 
he is probably leaving his apartment. 
I have met Miss.Missenden. She is a 
sensitive, highly strung girl, and I want 
to save her from the humiliation of the 
arrest taking place at the minister’s 
house !” 

Chief Dwyer picked up the receiver 
of the house telephone and rapped out 
immediate instructions. Then he turned 
to Segrove. 

“You’re fully entitled to ask me a 
favor,” he said, “and I am the more 
anxious to grant it in view of the fact 
that I have had to overrule you in the 
matter of Carvick. My own car is 
waiting outside. I'll send Rason and 
his associate in it, and I’ll ask you to 
accompany them and ginger them up 











if they’re inclined to waste time. Here 
is Rason.” 

Chief Dwyer repeated his instruc- 
tions to Rason, who, with his fellow 
worker and Segrove, immediately left 
the room and entered the chief’s car, 
waiting outside. It was eighteen min- 
utes past eleven when they entered the 
street in which Lothbury’s apartment 
was situated. 

“That's the car!” cried Segrove. “A 
thousand dollars to a biscuit that Loth- 
bury’s inside it. Detter signal to the 
chauffeur to stop, Rason.” 

Rason held up his hand, and at that 
moment the huge Reindert shot for- 
ward on the accelerator. 

“Get after that car as hard as you 
can,” Rason ordered the driver. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
THE CHASE. 

S Carvick off his false mus- 

tache and half turned his face, 

Aston Lothbury, leaning forward on 

the divan of the car, stared out of the 

window at Carvick. At that moment 

he felt no more than sheer amazement, 

the idea of fear had not as yet entered 
his mind. 

He tried to puzzle out the situation. 
Carvick had in some way managed to 
secure possession of Madeline’s car, 
and was now driving him away from 
the house, to make him late for his 
wedding, presumably. What did the 
fool think he could gain by that? It 
was a stupid result of revenge, and 


tore 


could result in no more than annoy- 
ance, 
What was the game, anyway? Aston 


Lothbury turned to the speaking-tube. 

“What do you think you're playing 
at, you confounded imbecile?” he de- 
manded. 


Carvick did not answer. Aston Loth- 


bury tried to evolve a plan of action. 
The trap in which he was caught was 
exasperatingly simple. 


He could not 
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He was” 
held effectively a prisoner until the car 
should stop. 

Five minutes! Ten minutes! They 
were running into the suburbs now. 
Where was the man taking him? To 
some spot off the high road perhaps, 


where half a dozen of his friends 
would attempt violence. fifteen min- 
utes! 


His mind flew to Mary Missenden, 
who would be waiting in Madeline’s 
house, wondering why he did not turn 
up. He had intrigued and manipulated 
to obtain her fresh young beauty, and 
now, in the moment of triumph, he was 
being cheated. Exasperation inflamed 
him to sudden anger. His hand went 
to his hip pocket and withdrew the 
automatic pistol which never left his 
person. 

The sight of the weapon sobered 
him, but it nerved him to the deter- 
mination to take some sort of action. 

“If you don’t answer me,” he 
shouted into the speaking tube, “I'll 
smash the window and make you lis- 
ten.” 

“That’s what I’m waiting for you to 
do,” replied Carvick. 

Aston Lothbury snorted. He went 
to the locker beneath the divan and took 
out a heavy spanner. Then, without 
hesitation, he smashed the window be- 
hind Carvick. 

“Stop the car!” he shouted. “Or I'll 
knock you senseless with this spanner.” 

“Don't be a fool, Lothbury,” said 
Carvick calmly. “We're doing twenty- 
five miles now. If I were to drop 
the wheel we'd probably turn turtle.” 

Aston Lothbury paused, nonplused. 
The truth of this statement was too ob- 
vious to be controverted. 

“What’s your game?” he demanded. 

Carvick glanced at the reflector. 

“Go and look out of the spy hole 
and you'll see,” he answered. 

They were running through an outer 
fringe of suburbs. The road was broad 




















Aston Lothbury turned 


and clear. 
back, crossed the spacious interior of 
the car, and lifted the flap over the spy 
hole in the back wall. 

Some fifty yards behind the car Loth- 


bury saw another car. As he watched, 
their own pace slackened, so that the 
car behind seemed to be approaching 
rapidly. When the distance diminished 
to about twenty yards he recognized Se- 
grove among the passengers. Then the 
Reindert regathered speed and _ the 
other car seemed to drop behind. 

He returned to the window and ad- 
dressed Carvick. 

‘What about it?” he asked. 

“| slowed her down so that you could 
replied Carvick. ‘That's a police 


see,” 
car.’ 

“| dare say it is,” replied Lothbury, 
unshaken. ‘“That’s no affair of mine.” 

“It is of mine, though,’ replied 
Carvick imperturbably. “I’ve a very 
shrewd idea, my dear Lothbury, that 
they want me for being an accessory 
in the murder of John Mathieson. I 
don’t know whether they want you or 
not. In any case I am going to get 
away from them. And I’m going to 
take you with me. That is all. Better 
go and sit down. We've got a longish 
run in front of us.” 

Aston Lothbury smothered an excla- 
mation. 

‘Where 
manded. 

“You asked me that question before, 
Lothbury,” replied Carvick, “and if | 
remember rightly, I answered it to the 
best of my ability.” 

“You didn’t!” shouted Lothbury. 
“You had the confounded impudence 
to tell me you were driving to the 
devil.” 

“Exactly,” replied Carvick 


are you going?’ he de- 


Outside the apartment house in 
which Lothbury lived the police car 
had lost three-quarters of a valuable 
minute in turning to take up the chase. 
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Rason fumed, but Segrove hastened 
to-console him. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “He’s ob- 
viously making for the Vauxhall Road. 
He can’t make much pace there.” 

“Vauxhall Road,” said Rason to his 
driver. 

“Sauce for the goose, sauce for the 
gander,” muttered Rason as they ran 
along Vauxhall Road. “They can’t 
speed up, neither can we.” 

For five minutes they ran along the 
road till they came to the bifurcation 
at the bridge. 

“Slow up,”’ ordered Rason as they 
approached a policeman on fixed-post 
duty. To the latter he called: “A Rein- 
dert passed a minute or so ago. Which 
road did it take?” 

“Clapham, sir.” 

The driver caught the answer and 
started forward. Ten minutes later 
they picked up the Reindert. 

“At him as hard as you can” cried 
Rason. “Get in front and block him.” 

The tourist spurted, but so did the 
Reindert. The distance between the 
two cars remained constant at about 
fifty yards. 

“Hm! What speed can this car do?” 
asked Rason of the driver. 

“About forty, sir.” 

“Those Reinderts can do sixty, and 
that without hurting themselves,” re- 
marked Segrove. “Hullo! He’s slow- 
ing. Engine trouble, if we're lucky!” 

They were running through the outer 
fringe of a suburb now. The Reindert 
was unquestionably slowing. The dis- 
tance began to diminish to about twenty 
yards. 

“We've got her now!” cried Rason. 

Even as he spoke, the diminishing 
distance steadied. The next moment 
the Reindert gathered speed. 

Segrove and ‘Rason exchanged puz- 
zled glances. 

“He’s playing with us,” said Segrove. 

“Then we drop out,” snapped Rason. 
“Tt'll take me about fifteen minutes to 
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put a fifty-mile cordon around that car. 
Stop at the nearest telephone,” he or- 
dered the driver. 

“Look here, Rason, you’re in charge,” 
said Segrove, “and I don’t want to in- 
terfere ig 

“That's all right, Mr. Segrove,” said 
Rason, who knew that he would get 
into trouble if he were to ignore the 
opinion of the great private detective; 
whereas, if Segrove should advise him 
wrongly, he had a good excuse. 

“T strongly advise you to hang on,” 
said Segrove. ‘“He’s got some funny 
game on, or he’d run at full speed on 
this clear road, and I think we ought to 
find out what it is.” 

“But he can give us the slip at any 
time,” Rason pointed out. 

“Not if you work your cordon stunt 
as well,” replied Segrove. As he spoke, 
he produced a pocketbook and a foun- 
tain pen. “Look here. Write your 
orders here and drop it to the next 
policeman we pass.” 

Rason nodded acquiescence, took the 
notebook and pen and, laboriously 
writing between the bumps of the car, 
did as Segrove advised. 

“Did you notice the number just 
now when he slowed?” asked Segrove. 

“Yes, but I’m not going to use it,” 
replied Rason. “They’ve probably got 
a wire attachment, and the number will 
change half a dozen times in the next 
half hour. It will only confuse the 
men.” 

The note Rason had written was 
cryptic and to the point: 

Reindert heading south from Epsom. 
Time, eleven thirty-six. Phone headquarters 
to place cordon and obstruction. Arrest 
chauffeur and passenger and detain for 
charge. 





’ 


As they approached a bend in the 
road, they perceived a policeman on 
duty. The car slowed sufficiently for 
Rason to pass him the note and then 
resumed its pursuit. The Reindert was 


now about a quarter of a mile ahead. 
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Patrolman Higgins oozed self-im- 
portance as he hurried to the local sta- 
tion in obedience to the order of the 
detective. It was not often that any- 
thing of vital interest occurred in this 
sleepy little village. 

Within three minutes the message 
was being delivered on the telephone to 
headquarters. Sixty seconds later, 
Rason’s message was being read by 
Chief of Police Dwyer. 

Chief Dwyer smiled as he read the 
message. It was the kind of test of the 
efficiency of his department that he 
liked. He was fond of saying that he 
was not a brilliant man. He believed 
it to be true, but it was not true. In 
point of fact, in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession, he relied not at all upon the 
inspired guess, but upon the perfection 
of his machinery. 

With movements of outward leisure- 
liness he unrolled one of the huge wall 
maps that lined the room. 

“Horseshoe Bend, 11.36, heading 
south,” he mused. “Hm! Making for 
Newton probably. Within the next 
thirty miles there are three points at 
which he might reasonably double back. 
Easy as shelling peas.” 

He chose four posts on the map, 
four numbered police posts. Then, 
turning to his desk, he took up the re- 
ceiver of his house telephone, turning 
the mechanical indicator to the high- 
ways department. 

“Posts 16, 97, 122, 160,” he spoke 
into the receiver. “Draw an imme- 
diate barrier across the road at each 
of these points. Issue orders to stop 
all cars. Resistance to be expected. 
Get the order through as quickly as 
you can, and tell the men to spring to 
it. If the barriers aren’t up within 
five minutes after receipt of the mes- 
sage, tell them there'll be trouble.” 

Five minutes later, at the foot of a 
hill some fifteen miles from Newton, 
three policemen were bending over a 
wooden chest nicely hidden in some 























shrubbery. One of the three was un- 
locking the chest, from which he took 
a length of rope. 

“Here!” he ordered. “And look 
sharp. The chief’s got the wind up.” 

Already the two men were uncoiling 
the rope. One of them secured an end 
to a stake driven in the ground behind 
the chest. The other crossed the road, 
and a minute later had fastened his 
end to a corresponding stake on the 
opposite side of the road. 

“Right! Double to your ports,” said 
the man in charge, himself remaining 
by the barrier of rope, while the other 
two doubled about fifty yards, each in 
an opposite direction, to warn law- 
abiding travelers against the obstruc- 
tion, 

“Resistance expected!” repeated the 
officer by the rope under his breath. 
His hand groped furtively toward his 
pocket. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE EDGE OF THE CLIFF. 


HE Reindert was running at forty- 
tive miles an hours past Horseshoe 
Bend. Aston Lothbury, looking from 
time to time through the spy hole, no- 
ticed that the distance between the car 
and its pursuer was perceptibly increas- 
ing. 

He racked his brains for a means of 
dealing with the situation. But his 
ingenuity did not run into the mechan- 
ical sphere. When it came to beguiling 
a woman or cheating a man, he had 
few equals, Faced with a wholly phys- 
ical problem, his wits in part deserted 
him. 

His savage exasperation was slowly 
vanishing before his increasing fear. 
Not for one moment did he guess that 
the pursuing car was, above all else, 
anxious to secure him. He was.afraid 


of Carvick, afraid of the strange gleam 
he had seen in the other’s eye. 

Aston Lothbury was not a supersti- 
tious man. 


Nevertheless, added to the 
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purely material fear as to what Car- 
vick intended to do, was a new feeling 
of eeriness which arose directly from 
the reflection that he was riding in ‘the 
very car in which John Mathieson had 
been foully done to death. Carviek 
had been made to share in that crime. 
Carvick bore him a bitter, fanatical ha- 
tred on that account. 

And Carvick was again driving the 
car. 

Now and again the car slackened 
pace. Once, when they were running 
past a school, it slowed to about ten 
miles an hour. Aston Lothbury went 
to the door with the half-formed inten- 
tion of jumping from the car and risk- 
ing a broken ankle. But as his hand 
touched the lever, the car shot forward, 

3efore going back to the divan he 
went to the window which he had 
smashed. 

“When are you going to stop?” he 
demanded, forcing his voice to register 
no more than a natural indignation. 

“As nearly as I can calculate,” re- 
plied Carvick with elaborate amiability, 
“in something over half an hour’s time. 
But it really need not interest you very 
much, my dear Lothbury.” 

At the pace at which they were now 
driving Carvick dared not take his eyes 
from the road. Lothbury noticed that 
his attention was absorbed in negotiat- 
ing a bend, and waited a moment before 
asking : 

“What the devil do you mean, that it 
need not interest me when we stop?” 
There was for the first time a note of 
unsteadiness in his voice. 

“I mean, my dear Lothbury,” re- 
plied Carvick, “that by the time this car 
stops you will be dead.” 

Aston Lothbury clutched at the win- 
dow frame. The broken glass cut his 
hand, and a thin stream of blood 
trickled down, but he did not notice it. 
He clung thus while the car swayed in 
its formidable speed, and tried to steady 
himself. Then he lurched across to the 
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divan, on which lay his automatic pis- 
tol. 

Grasping it firmly, he returned to the 
window. 

“You're mad, do you hear?” he cried 
to Carvick. 

“I've been mad,” corrected Carvick, 
as calmly as if he were chatting over 
a cup of coffee. “That was when I 
took orders from you. At the moment 
I am as sane as I have ever been in 
my life, if it is of any interest to you 
to know it, my dear Lothbury, I am 
also happier than I have been since the 
moment when I first met you.” 

“If I shall be dead by the time this 
car stops,” said Lothbury, “can you give 
me any reason at all why I should not 
blow your brains out this minute?” As 
he spoke, he touched the back of Car- 
vick’s head with the muzzle of the auto- 
matic. 

“None whatever,” replied Carvick. 
“But you won't do it all the same.” 

“Why not?” 

The car rose on two wheels as it 
rounded another bend. 

“You will not shoot me, Lothbury,” 
replied Carvick, “because you are too 
much of a white-livered coward to face 
your own immediate death. You hang 
on to every minute. You've got some- 
thing over twenty of ’em left. We 
must be about fifteen miles from New- 
ton.” 

They had risen to the crest of a hill. 
Lothbury was conscious that Carvick 
suddenly tautened. He was staring 
ahead at the figure of a policeman in 
the middle of the road. 


The policeman, who had placed him- 
self on duty by the rope that stretched 
across the road between two stakes, 
kept his eyes fixed on the crest of the 
hill. 

“Hullo! Here we are for a five-dol- 
lar bill!” he exclaimed. “It’s a Rein- 
dert right enough. Perhaps they’ll bolt 
across country when Rason spots them. 
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Hm! Pretty awkward that! We shall - 
have to leave the rope. 

“Good heaven! He’s going it. I 
doubt whether he’ll be able to stop. 
They must have seen Rason.” 

There came to his ears the faint, dis- 
tant buzz of the Reindert’s horn. 

“That’s for Rason! They won't 


stop. By gum, they must be doing 
nearly a hundred miles an_ hour! 
Golly! There’ll be a nasty mess!” 


He sprang to a position of safety in 
the bushes by the stake that held the 
rope. Peering through the leaves, he 
watched the onrushing car, the speed of 
its engine at the highest capacity, bound 
along the steep hill. The buzz of the 
horn was drowned in the roar caused 
by the passage of the huge body 
through the air at a pace well over a 
hundred miles an hour. 

As the car plunged on to the rope, 
the constable instinctively clenched his 
fists and shut his eyes. 

Before he could open his eyes, the 
policeman received a violent blow in 
the chest which knocked him backward. 
It was the recoiling half of the rope 
as it stretched and snapped like cotton 
before the irresistible weight of the 
Reindert. 

By the time he had scrambled to his 
feet, the car was no more than a vanish- 
ing streak a mile or more on the road 
to Newton. 

Aston Lothbury had been thrown 
from the divan to the floor of the car 
by the shock of contact with the rope. 

Scrambling to his feet, he clutched at 
the window. 

“What was that?” he demanded. 

“A rope slung across the road by 
the police,” replied Carvick. “You see 


the whole vicinity is warned against us. 
You mustn’t forget that I’m wanted for 
murder, Lothbury.” 

But you’ve broken through it, man. 
You're getting away with it,” cried 
Aston Lothbury. 
give them the slip.” 


“You'll be able to 














“Not on your life!” replied Carvick. 
“We’re doomed rats in a trap, you and 
I, Lothbury. We don’t stand much 
chance, and, speaking for myself, I 
don’t want one.” 

“You're talking wildly, can’t you see 
it?” said Aston Lothbury almost plead- 
ingly. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Carvick. 
“I suppose my trial would last about 
three weeks. Then there’s a couple of 
weeks or so on top of that. Five weeks 
waiting for the chair. No, thanks, 
Lothbury. We'll manage it more artis- 
tically.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“You'll know in about ten minutes,” 
replied Carvick. 

They were running into Newton now. 
Carvick slowed to thirty miles an hour. 
The road was clear, and police traps 
had no interest for him. 

“We'll get a whiff of sea air first, 
Lothbury,” he shouted. “T say, old 
man, do you think Mathieson was 
afraid to die?” 

Through the outer suburbs of New- 
ton! Carvick kept his elbow perma- 
nently on the button of the electric 
horn. The traffic parted and made 
way, drivers instinctively sensing dan- 
ger. Pedestrians stared. <A_ police- 
man vainly held up his hand. Carvick 
shot through the town and on to the 
sea front, then headed westward. 
Pretty soon the car rose to the high 
ground above a cliff, as if it were un- 
conscious of the incline. 

A dim suspicion of Carvick’s inten- 
tion was beginning to awaken in Aston 
Lothbury. Again he clutched the auto- 
matic pistol and laid it down. His hand 
was shaking so that he could not hold 
it steadily. The firmness of his jaw 
seemed to have vanished. Even the 
appearance of his clothes had changed. 
His one-time immaculate silk hat had 
become ruffled and dented when he had 
fallen through the shock of breaking 
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the police barrier. His frock coat 
showed trace. of contact with the floor. 
His white waistcoat and light trousers 
were stained from the cut in his hand. 
In spite of the rush of cold air through 
the broken window, his brow showed 
beads of perspiration. 
They had left Newton behind them 
now and were running on the high road 
above the cliffs. The speed of the car 
slackened to twenty miles an hour, and 
Lothbury could read the essential 
words of a notice: 


DANGER! 
Cliff Crumbling. 


He turned his head to the cliff edge. 
A low wooden fence and a bank a few 
feet in height, twenty yards of grass, 
and then—— 

Fifty yards ahead the low bank be- 
came a slope. The car was slowing and 
edging to the extreme left of the road- 
way. Aston Lothbury stared beforé 
him, his puff eyes wide with horror, 
paralyzed by the hideous possibility 
which had come into his brain. 

The car slowed again, turned sharply 
to right, and then made straight for 
the cliff edge with Carvick’s hand on 
the accelerator. The wooden fence 
splintered like match board. 

With a muffled cry that was almost 
a scream, Aston Lothbury clutched the 
automatic pistol and fired through the 
aperture that had been a window. Car- 
vick swayed. The car was rushing 
over the twenty yards of grass at nearly 
forty miles an hour. The grass seemed 
to disappear from beneath the wheels. 

By the time the car came to a stop, 
Carvick’s prophecy had been fulfilled. 


half an hour later 
taking the direction 


It was nearly 
when the police car, 
from policemen on duty along the road, 
came to the cliffs. 

had his 
therefore it 


tire 
who 


Segrove eye on the 


marks; was Rason 
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spotted the splintered woodwork of the 
fence and called a halt. 

The two men exchanged uneasy 
glances. 

“There’s no possible room for doubt, 
Mr. Segrove,” said Rason. ‘You can 
see the track of the wheels through the 
grass. They must have gone clean 
over.” 

There was a moment’s silence, in 
which Segrove satisfied himself that by 
no possibility could his associate be 
mistaken. 

“What puzzles me,’ added Rason, 
is the chauffeur. Lothbury wasn’t 
driving himself.” 

“Didn’t you recognize the man who 
was driving?’ asked Segrove. “You 
had a good view of his face outside the 
apartment.” 

“It wasn’t Carvick,” said Rason 
thoughtfully. “Carvick is clean-shaven, 
and this man——” 

“He wore a false mustache,” put in 
Segrove. 

The two detectives got out of the car 
and walked to the edge of the cliff. 
They both lay down and looked over. 
A couple of hundred feet beneath they 
could see a pulped and splintered mass 
that, had once been the Reindert car. 

“That’s a pretty grim tragedy, 
Rason,” said Segrove. ‘“‘Carvick made 
a fool of himself once, but he was as 
good a chap at heart as ever breathed. 
Lothbury got him in his toils, sapped 
his self-respect. He is not the first one 
Lothbury has driven to suicide, Rason. 
If ever there was a human spider, snar- 
ing victims and battening on their life- 
blood, it was Aston Lothbury. 

The two men rose to their feet. 

“That young fellow had just come 
into a fortune, hadn’t he?” asked 
Rason, by way of showing sympathy. 

“Yes,” replied Segrove, “and a lot 
of good it did him!” 

But therein the great detective was 
wrong. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
INTO HER OWN AGAIN. 


T°? James Tilehurst his action of 

locking himself and Mary into the 
drawing-room seemed perfectly nat- 
ural. An incredibly short time ago he 
had been waiting at the altar steps for 
the girl who now sat, worn out with 
bewilderment and grief, waiting for an- 
other man to claim her as his wife. 
Death, doubt, suspicion had come be- 
tween them and brought them to this 
pass, but brute force still remained with 
which to save Mary from the greatest 
humiliation of all. 

To Tilehurst’s excited brain, brute 
force seemed suddenly an honest, clean 
thing, and he locked the door and re- 
turned to Mary with a sense of having 
discovered the way out of the tangle 
in which her promise to Aston Loth- 
bury had involved them. 

“There is no cause for alarm, Mary,” 
he said evenly. “I have the key of the 
door in my pocket, and neither Loth- 
bury nor Mrs. Bartram nor her serv- 
ants can get in without breaking in a 
panel. I intend to keep you here until 
they discover that it is their only 
chance of entering, and then I shall 
take you on to the balcony and try to 
get down into the garden from there. 
It may be impossible, but it is the only 
way I can think of to get you from the 
house.” 

“Tt is impossible!” cried Mary. But 
there was more regret than protest in 
her voice. “James, I have had so much 
to bear lately, shock after shock, I do 
implore you to leave me now. I ought 
not to have promised to marry Mr. 
Lothbury, but I thought I had lost you 
forever when we parted the other night, 
and I was nearly desperate. I began to 
doubt every one, even Mr. Carvick. I 
snubbed him, and after he had gone I 
had not a soul to turn to, and some one 
who came here insulted and i 

Her voice faltered and suddenly she 
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sank limply back in her chair. The ter- 
rible strain she had undergone had 
sapped away her strength. Tilehurst 
saw that she had fainted. 

With an exclamation of alarm and 
pity he bent over her and lifted her out 
of her chair. He carried her to a divan 
near the balcony windows, which he 
opened. The cool outer air played on 
her eyelids, and she stirred and gave a 
weary sigh, but did not open her eyes. 

For a long time he sat watching her, 
while the hands of the clock crept 
round. The house seemed strangely si 
lent. Why did Mrs. Bartram not come 
downstairs? Where was Mary: to 
have met Lothbury, and when? His 
brain buzzed with questions. 

Tilehurst had sat there for well over 
an hour before the girl struggled to full 
consciousness and started to rise. 

At that instant the sharp whirl of a 
telephone bell sounded close at hand. 
Mary looked toward a curtained door- 
way which separated a tiny boudoir 
from the drawing-room. 

‘In there,” she whispered. Tilehurst 
strode into the boudoir and took up 
the receiver. Mary sank back again, 
her head swimming with weakness. As 
from a long distance she heard Tile- 
hurst’s voice. ». 

“Miss Missenden is indisposed, she 
cannot possibly speak to you. Who is 
it? Did you say Segrove? This is 
Tilehurst speaking, Segrove. I say, is 
it anything urgent? You're at New- 
ton? What! Heavens! How?” 

There was a prolonged silence. Mary 
forced herself to her feet. 

“What is it? Oh, James, what is it?” 
she asked. She tried to make her voice 
carry to the farther room, but it was 
little more than a whisper. She began 
to walk unsteadily towards the boudoir. 

Before she could get beyond the 
threshold, Tilehurst hung up the re- 

and came her. With- 
ut speaking he took her gently by the 
arm and led her back to the divan 


‘ceiver toward 
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“Sit down again,” he said at last. 
“You are not strong yet, Mary, and 
you are going to have yet another, 
shock.” 

He paused. The girl clasped her 
hands together in her agony of sus- 
pense. 

“Tell me, please,”” she begged. Tile- 
hurst turned to her and let her see the 
awe in his eyes. 

“You will not 
bury,” he said slowly. 


marry Aston Loth- 
“He is dead.” 
When, at three o'clock that after- 
noon, Segrove entered Mrs. Lartram’s 
library, he found James Tilehurst wait- 
ing to receive him. 

“tias Miss Missenden suffered much 
from the asked the detective. 
“IT rang up here as soon as I could find 
a phone, though I realized the news 
should have been broken gradually. It 
was a piece of luck that you happened 
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to answer.” 
“Tt was,” agreed Tilehurst. “As it 
is, Miss Missenden has had a bad nerv- 
ous collapse. She asked me to tell you 
that she regrets very much not being 
able to see you to-day, but that she 
wants you, when you can, to give her 
particulars of the case. She seems un- 
able to realize, even now, the full extent 
of Lothbury’s vileness.” 
wonder,” 
there’s the 
Carvick. 


“IT don’t 
“And _ then 


poor fellow 


said Segrove. 

death ‘of that 
Does she know 
of that as well?” 

“Yes, I’ve told her. By Heaven, Se- 
grove, what a ghastly business it’s all 
been !’’ 

Segrove nodded, staring grimly be- 
Then: 


fe re him. 

“Mrs. Bartram upset?’ he asked. 
Tilehurst told ° 
out she 
slipped out of house at about noon. 


“She’s disappeared,” 
him. “As far as I can make 


i’ve got Miss Missenden’s old nurse, 
Emily Marsden, to come and look after 
until she’s well enough to leave 


stay with her 


1 


ner 


here, then to 
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wherever she decides to go until our 
marriage.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Segrove sympatheti- 
cally. He was silent for a moment and 
then continued: ‘“There’s one thing I'd 
like you to tell Miss Missenden when 
she’s herself again. You know Carvick 
inherited Mathieson’s money?” 

“Yes.” 

“He's made a will leaving it to Miss 
Missenden. I found that the document 
had been delivered to me at headquar- 
ters, with the brief direction to see that 
it is put into immediate effect. So you 
see she will come into her uncle’s for- 
tune after all.” 

He took up his hat and gloves, and 
had left the house before Tilehurst had 
fully grasped the significance of his last 
words. Gradually it became clear. 
Mary Missenden would come into her 
own again. 





Tilehurst left the room and went 
through the drawing-room into the lit- 
tle boudoir where he had left Mary in 
Emily’s loving care. The old woman 
slipped away as the young man entered. 

Mary looked up. She was pale and 
listless, but the strain had gone from 
her eyes and the indecision from her 
lips. She put out her hand. 

“TI get frightened when you go 
away,” she said. “Stay here. There’s 
so much I want to know. Oh, very 
well, I’ll wait till to-morrow, though 
really I’m not ill, only very, very tired.” 

Tilehurst knelt by the couch and 
lifted her into his arms. She nestled 
down into his embrace like a weary 
child. 

“I'll spend the rest of my life trying 
to blot it all out,” he said huskily. 
“Everything—except this.” 

He bent his head, and their lips met. 


THE END. 











MOVING-VAN BURGLARS EXPECTED 


ARNING is being given to the public that thieves may be expected to pose 
as moving-van men about the first of October and to use the oppor- 





tunity given them by the change of residence to be made by thousands of city 
dwellers then, to steal the household goods of unwary tenants. Two methods 
are employed generally by these crooks. One is that of taking an order to 
remove the contents of an apartment to another dwelling place for the customer 
and then carrying off the goods and disposing of them instead of delivering 
them. The other is that of calling at a house while its occupants are absent 
and then making an entry into the place and taking away as many valuables 
as the fake moving men can load upon their van with a reasonable amount of 
security from interference. 

So many people seek new apartments about the first of October that the 
capacity of the vans licensed by the city is overtaxed. Owners of trucks from 
out of town flock to the metropolis; some of them are not honest. 











MUSEUM IS ROBBED 


ROM Santiago comes the report that more than twenty gold medals and 
plaques of historic value have been stolen from the National Historical 
Museum of Chile. Several employees of the museum are under surveillance. 
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NURSE whom David Lowry 
met in the main corridor 
nodded curtly, and he re- 
sponded in kind as he pursued 

his way alone through the great, cool 
sanitarium building to the porch at the 
back, where he knew he would find his 
daughter. 

No one ever gave much heed to 
Lowry. He had an uncanny faculty of 
quickly becoming vaguely familiar; so 
that after he had been seen anywhere 
two or three times, it seemed as if he 
were an old habitué of the place. Prob- 
ably this was because he blended so well 
with the background, of whatever na- 
ture it might be, so long as it was a 
background. 

He was a sort of background char- 
acter. One would expect to find him in 
the limelight as little as one would ex- 
pect to find there a bat or an owl. His 
stoop-shouldered frame, of medium 
size, with its perennial suit of dingy 
gray Of a barely discernible pattern, 
which showed it to be a holdover from 
the days when checks were in vogue 
in men’s wear; his drooping, grayish 
face, not quite clean shaven, nor yet 
bearded ; and the eyes which looked up 
cavernously from under large lids when 
he was spoken to, all contributed to 
make an impression which was remark- 
able chiefly for its vagueness. 

Any one who had ever met David 
Lowry was likely to remember him ; but 
if asked to describe the man, the answer 





would almost certainly be that he was 
sort of a human mouse, with no char- 
acteristics pronounced enough to stick 
in the memory. Even his hair was of a 
nondescript neither dark nor 
light, a sort of compromise between a 
brown and a tawny gray; and, though 
it was not sleekly brushed, it never 
seemed to be disheveled. Such was the 
appearance of the man; and those who 
called him a mouse, unknowingly struck 
deeper than mere externals. 

He found his daughter in the place 


color: 


~ he had expected to find her, stretched 


in a reclining chair, basking in the sun- 
light. 

“Well, well, Marilla, am I late? 
you think I wasn’t coming?” 

Always he greeted her with the same 
words: he was a man much given to 
habit in his speech. She smiled whim- 
sically. 

“I always know you’re coming, daddy. 
You've never failed me yet, have you? 
You never fail: that’s one thing I can 
always count on.” She had been closer 
to her father than any other human 
being for all of her eighteen years, and 
she often laughed, as now, with a lov- 
ing understanding, at his peculiarities. 

[ut now her light words started a 
train of thought in him. “Never fail,” 
he singled out the two words. “I wish 
that were true, Marilla. But it seems 
to me that I always fail, always have 
failed. Not about visiting you here, of 
course, but business, money-making, 


Did 
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everything else.” She laid a hushing 
finger on his lips, but he talked on, as 
she knew he would, until he had finished 
the topic. “If I hadn’t always been a 
failure, you’d be—we'd be in Colorado 
or Arizona, or some place like that 
where you could get better—or perhaps 
you wouldn’t have consumption at all. 
I notice that wealthy people don’t seem 
to get it. It must be the sort of life 
yot’ve had, on account of your old 
failure of a father. It beats me how I 
never seemed to make good at anything; 
but I never did.” 

“Nonsense!” replied the girl spirit- 
edly. “I’m all right here; if I’m not 
getting cured, at least I’m not getting 
any worse. And you've never been a 
failure. You mustn’t believe that, be- 
cause such a belief might make you a 
failure when ndthing else could.” 

“But the farm he protested 
weakly, immensely pleased at her de- 
fense of him, yet doubting. 

“T know all about that. Mother told 
me. It was mortgaged for all it was 


worth when you got it; and there wasn’t | 


any modern equipment or machinery, 
nothing but the most primitive sort of 
tools, all rusted away. Even then, you 
made enough out of it to stock it up 
all right—gradually, of course—and 
turn it into a money-making place, only 
mother was an invalid, getting worse all 
the time until—until she died; and you 
had to hire help for the house, because 
I wasn’t old enough to do the work. 
But she told me how hard ou worked; 
and I guess if ever anybody made a suc- 
cess of a rocky old farm like that one, 
under the difficulties you had, you did!” 

“Well,” he continued, growing argu- 
mentative, “how about the grocery store 
that [ put my money into when old 
Harris was going to foreclose, and 
cousin Ben made me a cash offer for the 
farm to help me out? It seemed to be 
a promisin’ business, but it only lasted 
three years with me.” 

“Promising!” scoffed the girl. “That 


was the trouble—too promising! Peo- 
ple promising to pay, that never did. 
That was the whole trouble there, not 
bad business management.” 

“Well,” said David Lowry slowly, 
“trustin’ dead beats is one kind of bad 
business management, I reckon.” 

“But you didn’t do that,” argued Ma- 
rilla. “They weren’t dead beats at all. 
You weeded out more dead accounts 
than any merchant in the village, so 
everybody said. but it was the poor 
people, that meant to pay but couldn't, 
the people who would have gone hun- 
gry if it hadn’t been for you. You 
remember what a hard year it was, your 
last year in the store. Money was 
scarce everywhere. And if you’d only 
been able to hang on a while longer— 
just had a little more capital—you 
would have pulled through all right. 
It was your tender heart, and not your 
bad judgment, that ended the grocery 
business for you. 

“And as for cousin Ben, he didn’t 
buy the farm to help you out. Plenty 
of people have told me that your equity 
in it was worth five hundred dollars 
more than he gave you, and that five 
hundred would have kept the grocery 
running. I don’t think you owe any 
gratitude to cousin Ben. You were too 
easy. You seem always to want to do 
just what people expect you to, rather 
than argue it out and stand up for your 
rights. Like when cousin Ben’s own 
aunt—related to you only by marriage 
—came to visit with us for a whole 
year, because he said his own family 
was all that he could take care of—and 
you paying hired help, because mother 
was sick, and doctor’s bills besides! And 
then ever since I’ve been old enough 
to be of some help, I’ve been—not 
strong.” 

He laid a tender hand on her arm. 
“There, there! You're going to be well 
and strong again. Anyhow, I figure 
that just havin’ you to love an’—an’ 
care for, is worth more than all the 
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work you could do if you was a regular 
amazon! But I guess maybe I am too 
easy, as you say: always do what peo- 
ple want me to. It don’t somehow seem 
worth while to argue, to be disagreeable. 
I don’t know.” 

“But even that—why, you’re noi a 
failure! After you sold the store, and 
went to work in the machine shop, Mr. 
Curtis said you were the most reliable 
man he had, and one of the best work- 
men. When he told you to do anything, 
he knew you’d do it just exactly the 
way he said. And everybody you’ve 
worked for has said the same about 
you.” 

Rather delighting in this introspec- 
tion, David Lowry spun the topic out. 
“That must be it, then, why I’ve al- 
ways failed. The same thing that made 
me valuable working for somebody else, 
always doing what people want me to 
do. It don’t go far in business for 
yourself.” 

“No,” said Marilla, trying to steer the 


conversation away, “you'll never be 


rich; you’re not hard enough. But as 
for making a moderate amount of 
money, there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t do it now. Who would have 
thought, five years ago, that you’d be 
running a hardware store in New York 
City! And making a go of it, too.” 
“Yes,” said Lowry slowly, “but, of 
course, that’s no great credit to me, 
since it ‘was left to me, complete, by 
uncle Henry’s will. And as for making 
a go of it—well, I suppose I am; but 
it’s not as good as I thought a year ago. 
[ often wondered why he didn’t sell it 
and retire in his old age; but I think 
! know now. It’s not the very best of 
locations: it’s a run-down district, what 
you might call a tough district. He 
might have found it hard to dispose of 
it. Of course there’s plenty of trade, 
of a small kind; but it’s not of ihe best. 
“Do you know what I’ve had the 
most call for? Revolvers! I’ve about 
decided to quit handling them. There’s 
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enough crime around there already, 
without my helping it by selling those 
things. Only night before last there 
was a gun fight within two blocks of 
the store. I don’t like it; the police 
ought to do something. But, anyhow, 
I’m saving money; and in another three 
months I ought to be able to send you 
out to Arizona to get back your health.” 

Marilla’s eyes glowed. “I know you 
will, daddy, and then it won't be long 
before I'll be back here with you, as 
well and strong as ever, ready to help 
you. I can wait on customers in the 
store, and do lots of things like that.” 

The man shook his head. “Not in the 
store, I guess, not that store, anyhow. 
It would be no place for you. I think 
I'll try to sell it; maybe we can get a 
little store in some small town, and you 
can help me there. I’m what they call 
a rube, I guess; somehow I don’t seem 
to take to this city life. I like to be 
among home folks, among people that 
I know and can trust. There was a 
little matter yesterday, for instance. A 
fellow gave me a bad check—only for 
thirty dollars, so I’m not out much. 
He bought a revolver, and I gave him 
change in cash, As soon as the bank 
told me the check wasn’t good, I called 
up the police about it. And a couple of 
hours afterward there was a young fel- 
low—a rather good-looking young fel- 
lows, well dressed, and with a big gold 
tooth in front—that came into the store 
and wanted me to withdraw the com- 
plaint. When I told him I couldn’t do 
that, he even offered to pay me the 
money I’d lost by it. But, of course, 
the matter is beyond my hands now, and 
I told him so. I’ve got to go to court 
this afternoon about it. I call it nice 
of him to go to all that trouble about a 
friend—he said the fellow that passed 
the check was a friend of his—but he 
seemed real angry when he left.” 

“Of course,” agreed Marilla. “It’s 
too bad that people will go and do such 
things; but you couldn’t very well stop 
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the matter after it had gone so far. 
Will you have to close the store this 
afternoon ?” 

“No; there’s a boy that’s been hang- 
ing about the store, helping me a little 
—Billy Lentino his name is—who can 
look after it while I’m at court. He'll 
make out all right. He knows every- 
body in the neighborhood. Well, I guess 
T'll have to be going now. Cheer up, 
little girlie; it won’t be long now be- 
fore you go West and get back your 
health.” 

David Lowry was more upset over 
his appearance in court than he had 
admitted to his daughter. The chief 
aversion of his life was to bring harm 
upon any one, and he wished a dozen 
times that he had done nothing about 
the check. When it appeared in the 
hearing, however, that the culprit, in- 
stead of being an innocent youth who 
had momentarily overstepped _ the 
bounds of honesty, was an old offender, 
with a long record of arrests and some 
convictions, David Lowry felt better 
about it. 

He was more or less amazed at the 
number of hard-looking young men 
who were present in the court on the 
spectators’ benches. [rom time to time 
he had an uncomfortable feeling that he 
himself was the object of their scru- 
tiny; but he assured himself that the 
feeling was due only to his countrified 
habit of self-consciousness which he 
had newer been able to shake off. 

As he left the building, he had an- 
other meeting with the youth with the 
gold tooth. He was about to brush by 
with a mere nod in recognition of their 
former meeting, when the young man 
sidled up to him. 

“T see that you put it across, in spite 
of my speakin’ to you. Maybe it’s a 
joke to you to send a guy to prison; 
but maybe you'll think it’s another kind 
of a joke one of these days.” 

David Lowry was about to reply; but 
before he got his slow tongue into ac- 


tion, the well-dressed young man had 
slipped away from him and disappeared 
around the corner of the street. 

All the way to the store he thought 
of the encountter and of the hard-look- 
ing young men in the courtroom. He 
was sorry that he had been the instru- 
ment of the arrest of the one who had 
passed the bad check; but what else 
could he have done? He hoped that no 
one would make a personal matter of it 
against him. They could not do that. 
The sanctity of the law shielded all wit- 
nesses. Of course, in the city things 
might be different, but—well, no doubt 
he was worrying needlessly. 

He found Billy Lentino enjoying him- 
self thoroughly behind the counter, dust- 
ing off the shelves with an important 
air. “I sold a wringer, an’ a dozen 
t’ree-inch bolts, an’ one of dem two- 
ninety-cight knife an’ fork sets,” he 
announced. 

“That’s good; that’s fine, Billy!” said 
David Lowry, with a preoccupied air. 
“By the way, you know pretty near 
everybody around here, don’t you?” 

The boy admitted the compliment, 
which he evidently took the remark to 
be. David Lowry, drawing slowly but 
with remarkable accuracy on his reten- 
tive memory, described the man with 
the gold tooth, the one who had yes- 
terday urged him to drop the complaint, 
and who had again accosted him to-day. 
The boy’s eyes widened. 

“Say, dat’s Heinie, de Butcher, dat’s 
what dey call him. Real name’s 
Schreier, Heinie Schreier. He’s de 
leader of de Butcher Gang, one of de 
woist gangs in dis part of town. I hope 
you ain’t been steppin’ on his toes, have 
you?” 

“No—no, I guess not,” said Lowry 
absently. “I was just curious about 
him, that’s all.” 

If he thought that MHeinie, the 
Butcher, had passed out of his life, 
however, he was gravely mistaken, 
though he did not again encounter that 
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gentleman until two catastrophes had 
befallen him. 

The first he discovered the very next 
morning, when he went to open up the 
Store. Even from the outside its shelves, 
dimly visible through the glass, pre- 
sented an unfamiliar appearance; and 
when he got inside, he groaned deeply 
in dismay and despair. Every article 
which combined value and small com- 
pass, it seemed, had disappeared. The 
store had been almost completely looted 
of everything that could be easily car- 
ried off, and most of his stock was of 
that class of goods. As a matter of 
course the cash register had been 
cleaned out; but that was a minor mat- 
ter: it had contained only thirty dollars 
or so in change. 

It was not hard to find how the rob- 
ber or robbers had entered. The rear 
door, which led by a circuitous route 
through a yard onto an alley, had the 
lock completely sawed away, and it 
was now swinging fitfully with the 
gusts of morning air. 

With a heavy heart David Lowry sat 
down. His first thought was of Marilla, 
now deprived of her long-promised trip 
in search of health. For himself, he 
cared little: he had long ago got be- 
yond the age of hopes for a bettering 
of his own lot. But Marilla 

It was not until some time afterward 
that it occurred to him to notify the 
police. 

He made a special trip to the sani- 
tarium that evening, to tell her of his 
loss. He felt reluctant and ashamed, 
as if it somehow were his own fault; 
but he knew her too well to hope that 
he could conceal it from her quick mind, 
so he faced the problem immediately. 

When he had told her the news, the 
girl sat silent for several seconds. The 
father sensed the bitterness of the dis- 
appointment with which he was dashing 
her hopes, which were also his; he 
longed to cry out, to give her some word 
of comfort; but none could he find. 


“I might better sell out what’s left, 
and go West with you!” he blurted out 
desperately. “I can get a job of some 
kind out there, I guess, as well as in the 
East. And I’d be with you, then,” 

His surrender reanimated the girl. 
“You'll do no such thing!” she declared. 
“This store is your—our—great chance. 
We can’t give it up like this. This rob- 
bery is only a temporary setback, one 
that you can recover from. And you 
know that I’m not getting any worse 
here. In a year we'll be back to where 
we were before this happened, and then 
we can go ahead with our plans. Be- 
sides, you couldn’t get anything for the 
store now, right after it has been broken 
into, with most of the stock gone. And, 
too, maybe the police will recover it, or 
some of it, for you.” 

Lowry shook his head. He had no 
such hope; but he did not argue the 
point. He permitted his daughter to in- 
struct him in what he was to do: take 
his small savings and make use of his 
excellent credit with his wholesalers to 
restock the store, not all at once, but 
at least to make a start, to put some- 
thing on his shelves to continue the busi- 
ness. Before he left, she had even im- 
parted to him some enthusiasm for the 
venture. It was well for his determina- 
tion and peace of mind, however, that 
he did not see the fit of tears in which 
the girl indulged after his departure. 

The very next day he made his credit 
arrangements and placed a number of 
orders. And the very next night his 
second catastrophe overtook him. 

He had stayed late at the store, get- 
ting things in shape, and was walking 
in the dusk toward the lodging house 
where he had a single room, when an 
evil-looking fellow accosted him and 
asked the time. 

David Lowry put his hand to his 
watch, cautiously taking a step back- 
ward as he did so. And that was the 
last he remembered, until he found him- 
self in the hospital to which he had 
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been brought, with a splitting headache 
and a parched throat. Gradually hé 
came to realize that he had been beaten 
up; and for a time the motive of his as- 
sailants puzzled him. Surely it could 
not have been the cheap watch and the 
little money he had been carrying. 
After hours of painful thought it be- 
gan to dawn on him that there might be 
some connection between his mishap 
and his appearance as a witness against 
the man who had passed the bad check. 
Later he began to suspect that the bur- 
glary, too, was hatched of the same egg. 

With a grim chuckle he reflected that 
the attack had been well timed, for him. 
It was a Friday night that it occurred; 
that meant that he would lose only the 
half day Saturday from his business, 
and that Marilla would know nothing 
about it until she saw him on his regular 
visit Sunday—for a nurse had assured 
him that he would be able to be dis- 
charged Sunday. He resolved to make 
light of it to her; above all, not to let 
her suspect what he was beginning to 
suspect: that the attack was a form of 
vengeance for his appearance in court. 

But making light of it, when he saw 
her, was a more difficult matter. He 
marveled, as he had frequently done 
before, at her keenness in reading his 
thought. It did not occur to him that 
his battered appearance gave ample evi- 
dence of the extent of his injuries. 

“IT almost wish,” she said, “that we 
had done as you wanted to after the 
robbery; sold out for what we could 
get, and given up the business entirely. 
This is too much! I didn’t mind the 
money loss so much, though that was 
bad enough; but to have you, my own 
daddy, suffer like this, just to stay here 
and make money for me.” 

“But, Marilla, it’s almost certain not 
to happen again. It was only a—a coin- 
cidence that the two things came so 
near together. I was here a whole year, 
before, without any bad luck at all. 
And maybe I'l! never have any more. 


Anyhow, I’ve already ordered the 
goods, you know, and some of them 
were delivered Friday.” 

“Yes,” agreed the girl; “I suppose it’s 
too late now.” 

On Monday, as David Lowry was ar- 
ranging his new stock, there appeared 


‘before him the immaculate gentleman 


with the gold front tooth. 

“T hear you’ve been out of luck,” said 
the man ingratiatingly. ‘There seems 
to be somebody that has it in for you.” 

Lowry turned to him and nodded 
Remembering what young Billy Lentino 
had told him about his visitor, he was 
wondering, suspecting. 

“What you reed is protection,” the 
other went on. ‘“There’s a lot of tough 
guys around here, and they ain’t much 
afraid of the cops, either. There’s just 
one man, in fact, that they are afraid 
of.” 

“Who's that?” asked Lowry. , 

“That’s me,” returned the gangster, 
grinning so as to show his crowning 
glory to best advantage. “If it was 
to be known that you was under the pro- 
tection of Heinie Schreier, there ain’t a 
yegg or a strong-arm in the city that 
would dare to look sideways at you 
or your store.” 

“Sort of insurance, you mean?” asked 
Lowry gropingly, “like these bankers’ 
protective associations, with a sign on 
the door?” 

“Yes; only you won’t need no sign on 
the door. I'd just pass the word around 
that you was protected, see? And it’d 
go good, take it from me. Why, there’s 
five or six stores on this street that | 
protect, an’ they all get value for their 
money, too.” 

“IT see,” modded Lowry meekly. 
“How much does—does this service of 
yours cost "i 

“Fifty dollars,” 
promptly. 

“And it runs for 

“Three months. 
sign up again.” 


responded Schreier 


After that you can 
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David Lowry pondered a while. Then 
he went to his desk, and drew out his 
check book. 

“Don’t make that payable to me,” cau- 
tioned Schreier. “I’m modest, and I 
don’t want my name to appear. Just 
make it out to yourself and indorse 
ag 

When he had got outside, with the 
check in his pocket, he was joined by 
another man, with a cauliflower ear and 
of very unprepossessing appearance. 

“He fell for it without a word, just 
as I said he would,” boasted Schreier. 
“T tell you, Louie, that guy’s a dumb 
animal, but he knows what’s good for 
him.” 

“Maybe he’s got something up his 
sleeve,” cautioned Louie. ‘Maybe he’s 
going to spill to the cops.” 

“Not a chance!” scoffed Heinie. 
“After what you fellows give him the 
other night, he ain’t going to run against 
us again. He ain’t got enough gizzard 


to, for one thing. He’s a soft old mouse, 


and we've got him buffaloed right. 
Pretty soft picking, I call this.” He dis- 
played the check. 

“T hope you’re right,” said Louie. 
“We can’t afford to pull off any more 
stunts like that robbery the other night. 
The new district attorney’s hot after us, 
an’ the cops is workin’ with him. If 
we hadn’t of been so careful that time, 
they’d have us all now—you, too. 
You’ve got to watch your step, Heinie. 
They’ve got your number: they want 
you, an’ want you bad, They’re only 
waitin’ to get you with the goods in 
something or other.” 

Heinie, the Butcher, laughed boast- 
fully. “They'll never do that, Louie. I 
guess I’m a little too keen for ’em. If 
they did, it’s good night, as you say. 
But they won't. An’ I don’t need to try 
any rough stuff, not so long as there’s 
birds like this Lowry to come across 
any time I need money. Say, I bet 
he won't even tell his best friend about 
givin’ me this, let alone the police.” 
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The gangster’s psychology was not 
at fault there: David Lowry decided 
that he would say nothing to Marilla 
about the matter. But there was one 
thing he wanted to know; and so, an 
hour or two later, he greeted with pleas- 
ure the one who could give him the de- 
sired information: Billy Lentino, the 
precocious boy of the wide acquaint- 
ance. 

To Billy he told the name of the man 
who had passed the worthless check. 

“Sure, I know who he is,” said the 
youngster. “Dat guy’s one of de 
Butcher gang.” 

“One of Heinie Schreier’s gang?” 
asked Lowry. 

“Yeah. He’s a bad actor, he is.” 

But David Lowry was not listening; 
he had heard enough. The burglary, 
the attack, and now this polite holdup 
for “protection,” were all clear to him. 
He had injured a member of the gang; 
and the gang, headed by the smooth- 
speaking, gold-toothed Heinie, had 
taken the law into their own hands and 
extracted vengeance. And David Lowry 
could see in imagination a much longer 
toll, particularly in the way of money. 
The present “protection” arrangement 
hinted at a tribute to be levied every 
three months; and, no doubt, other oc- 
casions would be made. And the pen- 
alty for refusal. He did not intend to 
incur any more gang penalties. 

3ut Marilla, and the money to be 
saved for her trip? He thought for a 
long time, without arriving at any con- 
clusion, except that she should know 
nothing of his altered outlook. And he 
kept his resolve, with a success greater 
than he had hoped; for she did not sus- 
pect that there was any insincerity in his 
words when he assured her from time 
to time that things at the store were 
prospering, and that the prospect for 
the future of the business was good. 

But as the weeks went on, he slowly 
came to another decision. If some one 
else—Marilla, for instance—had been 
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urging it, he would have made it im- 
mediately; but it was characteristic of 
him that, uncounseled and alone, he had 
to let it ferment and come into being 
gradually. Back of it was the vague 


' realization of the futility of continuing 


as things were, the ever-ready prey of 
the gang. The law could not protect 
him; he knew that, too, in spite of the 
reform administration. By the time 
Heinie of the gold tooth had made his 
second visit for the “insurance” money, 
the plan had taken shape. 

With seeming carelessness, David 
Lowry let his stock run out. Articles 
which he sold were not replaced; the 
shelves would have begun to look bare, 
had he not artfully put the few remain- 
ing things well toward the front to con- 
ceal the dusty emptiness behind them. 
He became accustomed to telling cus- 
tomers that he was “just out” of the 
things that they desired. And all his 
receipts he hoarded carefully, sending 
them to an out-of-town bank. 

Yet all the time he scarcely realized 
that he had formulated a plan. So 
unaccustomed was he to making deci- 
sions that it would have frightened him 
to admit to himself that he had made 
this one. 

That is, until Marilla’s turn for the 
worse. Then the plan became a living 
reality to him, and its realization a thing 
to be hoped for. 

A nurse met him as he was going to 
the place where he usually found his 
daughter. “Sorry, but she’s had a 
hemorrhage, and the doctor says she’s to 
see nobody.” 

“A hemorrhage!” David Lowry’s 
heart thumped down into his shoes. 

“Yes. Ina fit of coughing. Really, 
she ought not to remain here. She’s 
bound to get worse. And she might 


stand a chance somewhere else.” 
Dumbly, with a painful chaos in his 
brain, he waited, until the doctor could 
spare ‘him a minute or two. 
“Arizona, or some of those dry cli- 
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mates of the West: that’s the only real 
hope for her,” said the man of medicine. 
“If you could send her right out there 
now, I'd bank on her getting well. This 
to-day came suddenly, of course; but 
it’s to be expected in this climate.” 

“Of course,” agreed David Lowry 
weakly. “Of course she’ll have to go. 
Yes.” 

“You can go with her? Of course 
she can’t travel that distance alone.” 

Lowry had not thought of that. 

“ll tell you,” said the doctor. 
“There’s another patient here, a middle- 
aged woman, who’s_ only _ slightly 
touched; but she’s doing the right thing 
in time, she’s going out to Arizona next 
week. Maybe she’d be glad to look 
after your daughter, for the sake of her 
company. She ought to be able to stand 
the trip in a few days, barring another 
setback.” 

So it was settled: settled without con- 
sulting Marilla. Lowry saw her only 
once before she started. 

“Ot course, I can afford it,” he as- 
sured her. “Even if I couldn't, I’d 
have to do it just the same. It’s the 
one sure thing for you, the doctor says. 
But things have been going better at the 
store; and I think maybe I could sell it 
now. I'll try, anyhow; because I’m 
going out there, too, to be with you, as 
soon as I can settle up here.” And 
this time Marilla did not protest. 

It was only a few days later that 
silly Lentino, that inexhaustible mine 
of ready information, told Lowry about 
the racket. 

“Heinie is givin’ his annual in a cou- 
ple of weeks,” he volunteered. . 

“What’s that?” asked Lowry. 

“The annual racket—dance—of the 


Henry Schreier Association,”  eluci- 
dated Billy. 

“What association is that?” asked 
Lowry, still puzzled. 

“Tust Heinie, the Butcher, an’ his 


crowd,” explained Billy. “A chance for 
him to get hold of a bunch of kale, dat’s 














all. Every year he gives one. He'll be 
around sellin’ tickets most any day now. 
He'll come here; all de store people 
around here takes dem.” 

won't,” chuckled Lowry. 
“T don’t dance.’ 

rarded him sharply. “You 
knows best, [ spose; but I’d buy tick- 
ets if I was youse. You don’t need to 
go; it’s likely to be a tough time there, 

Last year there was a couple 
dat shot up other at 
racket. I guess dere won’t be 
stuff dis time, though; de 
wise. An’ dey’re after 
Hleinie. If dere was anyt’ing out of 
it'd be good night for him. He 
an’ he’ll pass de woid.” 

That evening David Lowry stayed 
late in the store. With the front blinds 
lrawn, he worked for a long time, at 
an odd occupation for a hardware mer- 
chant. 

The counter under the cash register 
he sawed through, making a square 
opening. He overhauled his stock for 
the strongest spring he could find; and 
by ingenuity and much labor constructed 
a device on which he finaily looked with 
Then, before leaving, he 
of his slow-moving stock 
for a néxt day, and lettered 
some price cards to place on it. Then 
he went home. 

The next day 
of customers, due 


“T guess I 


The boy reg 


al yhow. 
of guys each 
Ifeinie’s 
no rough 
cops is too 
de way, 
s it, too, 


snOW 


atisfaction. 
1 


laid out some 


sale the 


he welcomed a flood 
to the unusual bar 
gains offered; but that was all. His 
roods were all paid for, so it was no 
body’s business but his own if he wanted 
to sell them for cost or less; and when 
he counted up his day’s receipts, he did 
like a man who had been los- 
all day. 

It was not until late in the 
thereafter that Ileinie Schreier ap 
in fact. 


aa 
not look 
ing money 
second 
4 
day 
eared—almost closing time, 
“I’m givin’ the annual ball an’ 
of the sgpe eryroage 
’ he announced. 


party 
Association next 
Tuesday nig “T’ve 
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got some tickets here; they’re two dol- 
lars each. I put you down for twenty- 
five of ’em. What do you say?” 

“But any evening 


I never go to—to 


doings,” protested Lowry feebly. The 
other laughed, and the wolfish gold 
tooth gleamed., 

“T ain’t particular about your pres- 


ence; but I want you to take the tickets 
just the same.” He had drawn a sheaf 
of them from his pocket, and was count- 
ing out the number. 
But—I haven't go 
s fifty dol 
give a check, because ] 
balance at the 


1a been doin’ business all day, 


that much money 
lars. And I can’t 
ain't got any 
bank now.” 


here. That 


“Say, 3 


ain’t you?” said Heinie with a snarl. 
“Of course you’ve got that much here; 
an’ it’s littke enough for you to be let 
off with, too. Don’t try to put any- 


thing over on me; it ain’t healthy.” 


avid Lowry went to the cash regis- 
David I j nt to tl h regi 

ter, punched it, and drew the drawer 
open. It appeared to stick; but by hard 


pulling he got it open. 

“T’m not trying to put anything over 

on you,” he protested, in a tone of fear 

“Come here; look for yourself. Ot 
course I’ve been taking in money; but 
I’ve had to pay out some, too.” 

The gangster accepted the invitation, 
and came around behind the counter. 
In the drawer of the cash register he 
noted two compartments of bills. He 
put his hands in to get them and count 
them. He did not notice that the meek 
old proprietor was watching him as a 
cat watcnes a mouse. 

Suddenly Heinie, the Butcher, gave 
ly the door was closed, 
iid not be heard in the street 
And Lowry was already pulling down 

} 


the shades on the 


a vell. Fortunat 


so it col 


front windows. 

Butcher, was writhing im 
two hands caught in frent 
of him in the the cash regis- 
ter, which had slammed shut on them, 
and was holding on with remarkable 


Heinie, the 
potently, hi 
drawer of 
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tenacity. The harder he struggled, the 
tighter it seemed; and all his efforts 
served only to scrape the skin off his 
wrists. 

“Say, who do you think I am?” de- 
manded the enraged gangster. ‘Want 
to commit suicide, do your I guess you 
don’t know——” 

3ut David Lowry had neither ears 
nor answer for the frenzied ravings of 
his prisoner. Having locked the front 
door, he approached Heinie from be- 
hind, and systematically went through 
his pockets. He found in them a re- 
volver, which he tossed into a corner; 
some articles of little or no value; and 
a roll of bills which a rapid estimate 
told him amounted to over four hun- 
dred dollars. Occasionally, when 
Schreier grew too violent in his writh- 
ings, David Lowry gave him a judi- 
cious nudge or kick. 

“Been selling tickets to other mer- 
chants, too, I guess,” he muttered when 
he found the money. “Too bad for 
them; but they couldn’t get it back, 
anyhow, an’ all’s fair according to the 
law of the gang.” He calmly placed 
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the roll in his pocket and moved to- 
ward the back door. 

Heinie, the Butcher, changed his tac- 
tics, grew pleading. “Aw, say,” he 
whined, “you ain't goin’ to leave me 
like this all night, are you? I take 
back all I’ve been sayin’. I'll promise 
you ¥ . 

“Of course I’m not going to leave you 
here all night,” said David Lowry. “I’m 
going to call up the police, in about an 
hour, and tell them there’s a burglar 
in my store here, with his hands in my 
cash drawer. I hear they’re after you, 
anyhow, and they'll be glad to find you 
here.” 

He slipped out the back door, made 
his way down the alley through which 
the burglars had come, and walked 
rapidly to the nearest subway entrance. 
There he got a train for the Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 

From a booth in the station he tele- 
phoned his message to the police, with- 
out giving his own name or where- 
abouts; then he bought a ticket and 
boarded the first train for the West and 
Marilla. 











FALSE NEWS A CRIME IN NEW YORK 
UBLICITY agents, if they are wise, will “watch their step” in New York, 
-for one of their number already has been summoned to appear before 


District Attorney Swann to give an accounting of a hoax that was played upon the 
police of the city and which, it is claimed, violates a law passed recently by the 
legislature of the State. This law makes it a misdemeanor for any one to furnish 
a “false and untrue statement of a fact” to a newspaper with the purpose of 
having the statement published. A press agent is said to have violated this law 
by planting some of the clothing of a hitherto unknown Japanese “movie” actress 
on the shore of a lake in Central Park and then giving the police to understand 
that the woman had probably drowned herself. For two days the police dragged 
the lake in search of the body, and the newspapers published the story of the 
supposed suicide. Then, when the public’s interest had been aroused, word was 
conveyed to the press and to the police that the missing one was alive and acting 
for a moving-picture company. 

This is the third incident of the kind recently in New York, in which the 
police have been led to expend their energies in solving mysteries that originated 
in the brains of publicity men. Now the patience of the police department is 
exhausted, and arrest and prosecution will probably be the fate of those who in 
the future instigate false press reports of stolen jewels, assaults, suicides, and 
the like. 
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Some resort to verse, when praise of Tham they'd sing, 
While others, when he lifts a purse, 

Say prose is just the thing. 

ut “Ernie” had to add to words a picture, bright and true, 
That we take pleasure in exposing to your view. 


{“Say, Ed., maybe that fellow can edit a magazine, but when it comes to writing ‘poetry’ 
—news dealer, news dealer, please, 1 want my money back.”} 


Dear Editor: — 
Success bo yeer dandy” 


wagarine , and ‘be eh 


orivinsbed characters, th 
tls shories, Lr mind 












? 
From 
4, “ 
ERME 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
And while on the subject of praise, isn’t this a fine letter: 
Dear Epiror: I have been reading the Detective Story MAGAziNe& tor a year now, and 
I must say that it is the best nfagazine I am reading, and I buy a lot of magazines every 
month, at that. It is the first magazine I read when new cnes arrive. The Detictive STory 


MAGAZINE sells like hot cakes at all news stands, and so quickly it sells that | missed about 
five copies in all by going for it too late. 

My favorite author is Johnston McCulley. His stories are corkers, and his characters 
act like real ones. The Terry Trimble stories are very interesting. Wonder why he does 


not write any more about Trimble? That clever chap, Thubway Tham, and his Nemesis, 





Detective Craddock, are mighty interesting characters. I shall be very sorry if Craddock 
grabs Tham “with the goods.” Readers say that McCulley’s “Black Star” stories are his 
best, but I have not been fortunate enough to come across one of them 

My next popular authors are Hugh Kahler and Herman Landon. ‘Their complete nov- 
els are A-one. Ernest M. Poate is also a good author, and some readers place his “Bent- 
rol ories as the best. They are all right, except that the de iptions seem to me to 
be too long, and also the fact that they are written in the first person makes me like them 
not so well. 


\mong the new characters created, Mr. Amos Clackw yrthy and his right-hand man, 
The Early Bird, are the most interesting. Mr. Clackworthy is surely there when it comes 
to “bean” work, and to the removal of a few thou inds o! dollars from the p rcket of an 
innocent victim. The Early Bird’s English is just terrible. Christopher B. Booth is a clever 
author. I would hate to see Messrs. Clackworthy and Early arrested for swindling. 
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I am afraid I am writing too long a letter, so 1 must close, with a wish for continued 
success of America’s best magazine. Yours truly, ANACLETO BENAVIDES. 
408 San Anton, Sampaloc, Manila, P. I. 


And how about this one: 


Dear Eviroxr: Though I am very near seventy-two years old, having been dropped into 
this old world in the town of Port Maria, Jamaica, B. W. L, on the eighteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1848, yet I have ever been, still am, and ever will be a constant reader and great ad- 


mirer of Derective Story Macazine, I cannot close my eyes at night without reading, 
being highly interested in some strory. I must say, “You take the cake! .%2 it up, do— 
and ever gladden my old heart. Very, very best wishes from A. BD. C. Levy 


Panama City. 


And will we grant this favor: Well, most certainly YES. 


Dear Evitor: I want to tell you how much I enjoy reading the Detective Story Maca- 
zine. J am especially fond of Doctor Poate’s and Johnston McCuiley’s stories. Chris topher 
B. Booth's “Clackworthy” stories are fine. Will you do a favor for me? Will you congratu- 
late Johnston McCulley’ on his story, “Master and Man?” In a recent “Chat” The Black Star 
was mentioned. J think we ought to have some more of his adventures, as he has had a Jong 
rest now. I am much obliged to you for doing this for me. I remain one of your most 
earnest readers, Ray Mam 

Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


“Ernie,” old top, if your village was not way over yonder on the shore 
of the other pond, we'd send a boy over and ask you to draw us a bow. 
Ladies and gentlemen, we thank you! 


PLYPESILLAIIIN 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminelogist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the pretection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Harry.—I am always repeating and repeating that education is needed by 
the voung fellows who want to be detectives. Even if for no other reason, 
you would need a better education than you have now, because you would have 
reports to make out. I read your letter with the greatest difficulty, and I 
am sure that I would never go to all that bother every time I wanted to hear 
from an operative; I am sure that the managers of my branches would not. 
Just as you say, and agency has to employ all kinds of men, but the fellows 
without education or any real training of mind are just lower steps on the 
ladder. As you say that you are very ambitious, the best thing you can do 1s 
to go to night school for a year or so until you are better equipped. Young 
people, some way or awl seem to have got the idea that success can be gained 
without effort. One young fellow wrote me the other day that he knew he 
was smarter than any detective alive, and that all he needed was a chance to 
prove it. Yet from things he said 1 could see that he imagined that I per- 
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sonally take charge of every smallest case which comes into my offices. This 
was pretty bad sleuthing on his part. “Harry” is not so foolish as that, but he 
does imagine that because he wants to be a detective he can be one, without 
having to work his way into the profession. He is a boy of not quite eighteen, 
so he has plenty of time, and I hope he will take my advice. 


SINBAD THE S.—Read what I have just said to Harry. The fact that 
you know a few crooks and that you have spent a week ashore at various 
European and South American ports, when your ship stopped for that period 
there, is no proof that you are qualified for the detective profession. And I 
do not say that you are not, either. Operatives with special knowledge of 
special classes of society, special trades and so on, are very useful, and I have 
no doubt but that your bumping around tte world, as you put it, will be of 
use, if you take up the profession seriously. But don’t imagine for a minute 
that that is all there is to it. As an instance of what I mean, let me say that 
that “back talk” of which you give me a very poor example, is known to all 
detectives who have to do with the lower types of criminals. It is used, not 
only by criminals, but by hucksters and street fakers and circus men. And it 
is very easy. Pass the coin becomes nioc eht sap. There are many jargons 
more difficult than this. Dorn and bred thieves of the underworld of New 
York and London, Paris, Berlin, and all great cities have a jargon peculiar to 
themselves and their locality. Hebrew criminals have a whole string of words 
whose meaning is not understood even by criminals of other races. You see, 
you have a good deal to learn. If you are interested in this question of thieves 
and underworld jargons, go to the public library at Forty-second Street, when 
next you are in this port, and ask them to let you look at the dictionary of slang. 
I forget, exactly, how many volumes there are, but I think that there are ten, 
and large ones. Also you will find a glossary of criminal slang in back issues 
of Detective Story MAGAZINE. 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 
Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under= 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social coms« 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr, 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de~ 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, “write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. AIl photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Chin 


HI same kind of misapprehension exists concerning the chin as there 
does ‘concerning the jaw. “A strong chin,” “his large, firm chin,” are 
expressions which we are constantly finding in the public prints, used 

with reference to strength of will and stability of character. 


A careful study of some hundreds of faces of habitual criminals will not 
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confirm this diagnosis. The blond criminal runs to the sloping jaw, wabbly 
chin, weak eyes, and pinched-looking temple, as described in the article on the 
jaw, but the brunet criminal, or the criminal with brunet heritage, will often 
exhibit exactly that dominant, forceful chin which writers have ascribed to 
strong and good men. ; 

The chin which recedes, which looks as if it were sliced off, so that its 
lines run directiv to the throat, is usually found in a mild variation of the 
sloping-jaw-degenerate type. Such people are the good-natured butts of their 
world, but are often good, in a purely unselfish and idealistic way. Their weak- 
ness is mental. 

The chin which appears to recede, however, may only appear so. The 
angle at which it is set upon the profile may be deceptive. A small, well-rounded 
chin, combined with the delicately sloping jaw, the wide, broad brow, the steady 
eyes, and the sensitive mouth, would complete the typical portrait of our greatest 
men and women. 

As with the square jaw, the square, aggressive-looking chin shows materi- 
alism. When it comes out into a peak, in which form it is usually associated 
with a beaked nose, it constitutes the “nutcracker” profile, which is indicative 
of cruelty. Jn fact, most of the so-called strength of will, as shown by physical 
evidences, is really modified forms of cruelty. 

Broad chins, with full softly curving lips, show a nature with a pronounced 
love of all forms of life. Women and men who love children usually have 
such chins and lips. 

This is, perhaps, the place to say a word about the two highly extolled trait 
of hurnan nature: love of children and love of animals. Love of one’s own 
children is more or less instinctive with all types, but the broad-chinned, full- 
lipped type makes of the child a cult. It is worth while to give careful study 
to certain women of this type and to observe that, in proportion as the child 
ceases to be an infant, the love for it declines. The best teachers and educators 
for youth, after the age of ten, are not these child-obsessed persons. From 
this a cool and critical observer may draw the inference that intense and un- 
usual love of and interest in very little children belongs to a type in which the 
mentality, while normal and wholesome, is of the caliber of the child. This will 
easily be proven by observation of the brows and eyes of the broad-chinned and 
full-mouthed child enifiusiast. You will find full, soft, rather prominent cyes, 
a fleshy, rounded nose, broad cheeks, a low, broad forehead, and a glance with- 
out depth or penetration, but exceedingly gentle. These are the people who are 
almost wholly at the mercy of their emotions, only, in their case, the emotions 
are the mild ones of motherhood’s early stages. 

A popular idea about animals is intertwined with the popular idea about 
children—a prolonged and careful study, lasting over many years, has led me 
to the firm conviction that both dogs and children are the worst judges of 
human nature possible. That to which both respond is a certain feline ease 
and gentleness of movement, and a smiling face. Beyond that, they are in- 
capable of instinctive response. . 














if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or ii you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
p been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed enveiope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Miss Sutter D.—Your nature is too sensitive. You take everything to 
heart, as the saying is. Don’t allow every word uttered by a chance acquaint- 
ance to really sink in. I suppose if we heard what people say about us—if we 
always heard it—most of us would commit suicide. Well, there’s a way of 
closing the ears of your mind to such things. Put it from your memory. Slang 
is often expressive and wise. The man who first used that phrase “Forget it!” 
was a philosopher. Try to control your nerves. Your writing shows me that 
they are in a very bad condition. Even if you do work in an office, you can 
walk night and morning, and you can find some form of exercise that you can 
do. Above all, try to enjoy each moment of life. There, my dear, in seven 
Words, is the real secret of wisdom. The difficulty is in the application. I wish 
I could do it myself. 





ik, E.—Your writing does not indicate any such depletion of vitality as you 





uggest. What kind of a doctor can you have, who will tell you that you might 
as well die one time as another? I see that you really have a great deal of 
courage, and that your constitution has been a good one. Surely you have 
the foundation for building up, there. Why not go out to Arizona where the 
ir is dry and bracing? You know that air is good for others besides consump- 


tives. Get a quiet little horse and stay on his back until you are so tired that 
you have to fall asleep, and eat what’s put before you, refusing to think so much 
of whether it’s good for you or not. Send me a stamped, addressed envelope. 
I'd like to help you further. 


’ 


is rather hard to define. You might have the 


Bupp.—“Business acumen’ 
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kirid of business acumen which would let you be a successful foreman of laborers, 
and then you might have the kind that would permit you to be a successful 
financier. If you don’t mind, I'll not answer that directly. What I'll say is 
that you are exceptionally “level-headed.” I'll rate you as not easily influenced, 
and as inclined to really weigh every bit of evidence, yourself, instead of taking 
the say-so of other people about it. That’s a very valuable trait and not as 
common as you might suppose. You haven’t an iota of intuition; you have to 
reason everything out, and that without the help of a spark of imagination, 
You are handicapped by that. Your closed capital “D” shows your caution 
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If you want to do work that will exactly use that business acumen which 
you have, you will go in for scientific farming; and remember that there are 
all kinds of farming, these days. 


RETURNED.—Your handwriting expresses good nature and good sense, so 
that | am surprised at the bitter tone you use. Don’t you think that letting 
yourself get into this grouchy, aggressive state of mind has a lot to do with 
your not getting work: An employer is only human, you know. If you go 
into his office with a metaphorical chip on your shoulder he’s just boy enough, prob- 
ably, to take the dare. Most of us react to subtle suggestions of good will or ill 
temper in those who approach us, without having the slightest consciousness 
that we have done so, Try bringing out that sunny, jolly, humorous self which 
1 see lurking in your capitals, and you'll find that it will be a different story. 


Mrs. Nun.—Your husband’s writing expresses a kind, sincere, good-in- 
tentioned, steady, and reliable man. You, with your impatience and your moods 
and your impulses, are not at all a fit mate for him. Yes, my dear, that’s the 
way I put it. 1 entirely reverse your statement, you see. He is a worth-while, 
useful person; of the two, vou are the one who its of little worth. According 
to_your own story, you live in an apartment, with a maid. Your husband is 
a broker. And here you are complaining that he doesn’t come home and “amuse” 
you. Just tell me this: What do you do all day? What can you find to do, 
in an apartment for two, where your “excellent maid” does the work? Who 
pays for your maid and for your clothes? By hard work he does, doesn't he? 
your writing shows me that you really are a very affectionate, warm-hearted 
woman, and I am sure that if you once get a slant on this problem of yours 
which is a little different you will not only stop making yourself unhappy, but 
will try to make a deserving man happier. 


Rutu.—No girl of fourteen should definitely decide to be a dancer, unless 
her talent is so great that there is no question of it; in which case her parents 
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and her family will be as quick as any one to see and acknowledge it. Sorry, 
Ruth; I’m afraid I’m shattering a dream that has been cherished a long time, 
but your handwriting shows me that you have only a moderate sense of that 
harmony of action which the really great dancers possess. This is one of the 
things which it is difficult for me to point out to others, but I’d swear to that 
particular “swing” of the writing, among a hundred, and it always means the 
supreme dancer. 








But because you have not’ that, my dear, is no reason why you shouldn’t 
enjoy dancing, or no reason why you should not go on learning to dance better 
and better; but in imploring you not to give up college your brothers and sisters 
are very wise. I assure you that you do not belong to the rank of the great 
dancers. That will be a hard and bitter pill, but perhaps you will accept my 
word for it. And, since you don’t you will need all the education you can get. 


S. W.—Your nature is a sort of sad and broeding one, inclined to make 
much of sorrows and to lose track of joys. I think this may explain your 
tendency to have one misfortune after another, for if we constantly think of 
misfortunes and brood upon the possibility of their coming, we weaken our- 
selves so that we cannot resist them when they do really threaten. Why not 
go to your wife and tell her that you want to try again? Never mind whether 
it was her fault or yours. Just assume that it was yours. That’s the attitude 
which makes for a reconciliation. One party to a quarrel assumes that it is 
all his fault; this soothes the pride of the other, who pretty soon begins to say 
that it was all his fault, and so they both forget and forgive. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XXIII 
The Letter I 
HIS is one of the most important letters in the alphabet, from the graph- 
ologist’s standpoint. a 
The letter itself shows little, but the small dot placed over it will 
often tell a whole history to one who knows how to interpret it. 





Detective Story Magazine 
Put close to the letter and carefully made, the “i” dot shows caution. 
People like this have no imagination and not much ardor. Flying high, it 
shows the reverse; if placed far in front of the letter, it expresses imagination 
and great ardor. Very round, neatiy made, and nicely adjusted, not too high 
and not too low, it shows carefulness and thoroughness in the extreme. 

A dash used for an i dot shows a sense of humor. If a dot over the 
letter is omitted, absent-mindedness is clearly indicated. This omission of the 
dot need not be read as a fault, however, if the writing is of a very cultured 
and tnusual type, It is, for instance, quite permissible for a great scientist 
to be absent-minded about ordinary affairs, when the same trait in a-school- 
boy needs sharp correction. 

There is one formation of this letter, which is exceedingly interesting and 
not very common, and that is the use of a circle for the i dot. This, like a 
number of other formations which we have considered, is always regarded with 
the greatest interest by graphologists. It is usually found in large, well-forfmed 
hands, frequently without any other exceptional letter. It shows a certain in- 
Stinctive love of beauty, though seldom talent for painting, the stage, or other 
directly creative art work. It is almost never found in the writing of those 
who are literary workers. It seems to show an aptitude for what we may 
call the minor arts. Thus, America’s most famous woman perfumer uses it; 
one or two famous cooks show it as their chief graphological sign; designers, 
decorators, and sometimes architects make use of it frequently. It is not an 
indication of culture in the ordinary sense, nor of good taste in all directions, 
but seems to show, as I have said, some particular leaning toward some one 
minor art. If this sign is used by a totally uneducated person, the indication 
of talent for minor arts can still be deduced. 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
as: term “substitution,” when applied to ciphers, generally implies a 


substitution of numerals, signs, symbols, or other letters for all the 
letters of the regular alphabet. When we set out to solve a cipher 
which we are certain is of the substitution variety, we do so on the supposition 
that the cipher alphabet is made up of a complete new set of characters, one 
character for every letter of the alphabet. But in this supposition we are likely 
to be mistaken very frequently; for, not only do substitution ciphers use on 
occasion alphabets that are composed of more than one substitute for each 
alphabet letter—as we are well aware—but also they are made up of cipher 
alphabets in which only a few of the characters are substituted. When this 
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is the case, the regular alphabet letters are used in combination with the sub- 
stituted characters. 

For illustration, let us consider the first six letters of the regular alphabet, 
ABCDEF. We shall make of them cipher equivalents according to the 
partial substitution plan suggested above. We'll substitute for A, say, K; for 
b, X: C we'll let stand as is; for D we'll substitute R; for E, P, and F we'll 
let stand. The cipher alphabet, then, will be K X C R P F; that is, in the cipher 
a K will be used in place of every A in the text; an X for every B, an R for 
every D, a P for every FE; but every C in the text will be a C in the cipher, and 
every F will remain an F. 

This week’s cipher problem is one in which a partial substitution alphabet 

used. Its text is something said by John Seldon, who lived in the early 
-eventeenth century; so much truth did this saying contain that it still lives, and 
has hecome a byword among unfortunates who run foul of the law, and who 
re ready to make any plea in order to regain that most precious thing—their 
freedom. See what you can do with the cipher exercise, and look for the an- 
wer and complete explanation in next Tuesday’s issue. 

IGKRWHKONRFLENAHPNXOUSNSKRMHKKRLLEHLHAAMNK 
VKRPLENAHPBULBNOHUSNLISHKNXOUSNNCNW YMHKPIAAT 
\NHDHKDKRMHKOHKLNAAERPLRWNFULNEIM 


The solution to last Tuesday's cipher exercise is: “Truth will come to sight; 
murder cannot be hid long.” The cipher system according to which it was 
written is as follows: 

A 8 ¢€¢ pp € F G 4H ] J K 


io 22 12 I 15 16 17 18 19 20 


: 14 
MN O P QO R S T U VW 


Spaces between words were indicated by any number from I to 9, inclusive. 


ANOTHER RIOT AT BEDFORD REFORMATORY 


YOR several hours one day recently a riot raged at the State Reformatory for 
Women, at Bedford, New York, which was so serious in its nature that 
police from near-by towns and finally four troopers of the State force were 
summoned to the institution to subdue the prisoners and prevent a general escape 
of the inmates. The trouble started in the laundry of the reformatory when 
white girl became involved in a quarrel with a negress. Picking up the hot 
flatiron she was using to press clothes, the negress thrust it against the back 
of her antagonist. Pandemonium then broke loose. From neighboring rooms 
vhite girls rushed to the rescue of the injured one. The negresses opposed them 
and the riot was on. Stones and bricks were flung by the white prisoners; 
scissors, flatirons, and knives were the weapons of the blacks. 

The two male guards were powerless against the two hundred and eighteen 
girls held in the reformatory. Help was called for, and when police assistance 
arrived, the white and the black prisoners joined forces to repel the officers. 
During the excitement one woman escaped from the institution. 

Ledford Reformatory includes one hundred and sixty acres of farm land, 
hich the inmates work. They are supervised by ninety-four keepers and 
attendants, who confess that they have a busy and nerve-straining time. 

present superintendent, Miss Florence Jones, who has held her position 
‘or only a few months, has tendered her resignation to her superiors. 


] 
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This department, condu' 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus 
free of charge to our readers. B 
perenne of whom they have lost track. 


cted in duplicate io DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
iving readers double service, is eff 
Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with 





ile it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


ws wd ‘ou prefor. 
ean promptly any letters that may come for you. 
Seakere 


i it on be avoided, please do not send us a “‘General Delivery’’ 
s who are not specifie as to address often have 


In sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
Weareserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


posi-office address, for experience has proved that 


mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 


It would ty "wat alse, to notify us of any change in your address. 





When you hear from the persen you are s 


king, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


positio 


1NG@.-—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,” et 
cetera, until! you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





FERGUSON, EOWARD.—He came from Boston, Massa- 
ts, and was last heard from in Mobile, abama, 
fo May of 1919. An old friend who is now in the army 
has some important news for him. He has black hair and 
blue eyes, and has an artificial left leg. which causes him 
te walk with a limp. If he sees this he its asked to write, 
any one can send his address the kir will be 
Greatly appreeiated. Dickersen, care of this n azine. 








KENNY, MARGARET.—She was born in Lindsay, 
sgne. and was last heard of in Seattle, Washington, 
She is a milliner, is five six ta 











a dark comp!exion Her parents Wy w 
ing for wews of ber. and if any one is knows 
where she is they will do a grea y writing 


to Mrs. P. Kenny, 80 Mi lhourne girect West, “Tiindsay, On- 
tarlo, Canada. 


GASAWAY, EARL.—He is twenty-elght years old, and 
When last heard of was in Oklahoma His sister has 
Mot seen him fer cighteen years, and would be very glad 
to hear from him, or from any one who kuows him. 
Mes. Helow Rubert, Box 62, Friars Point, Mississippi. 


CLINE, PAULINE.—Her half brother, who has not 
geen her since she was quite a smal! child, will be grate- 
ful to amy one who will help him to find her. He thinks 
she may be living in area Tennessee. He would be 

glad to hear from her ar hopes, if she this, that 
she will write to him. wilt am Weaver, Lovey, Texas. 


WALSH, CATHERINE, my mother, who placed me In 
@0 orphan asyluio’ in Indiana shortly after I was born, 
in 1899. I was ad d in 1996 by Chris and Jane Hobson. 
My name was given as Jeannette Walsh have never 
heard anything of my mother and wil! be deeply grateful 
to any one who can tell me anything of her, or of her 
om. Mrs. Joaunette Summitt, Isis Theater, Peru, Indi- 











EEUrERsoN. LOUIS E.—He served in the war and was 
tdened at Kelley Field. Texas, in the 111th Aero Squadron. 
it is thought that bis home is in or near Portland, Oregon. 
e about twenty-two years old, and of dark complex- 
Any one knowing his address kindly send it to 

©. C., care of this magazine. 


MENDEZ, FLORENTINA.—Mer sister has not seen her 

for over tweaty years a Vhen she heard from her last 

Was liviag at 5221-2 Wall Street. Los Angeles. They 

Wore both in a convent at Beyle Heights, Los Angeles, ag 

iidren Any information that will help to bring these two 

ters together again will be deeply appreciated. Theo- 
a Mendez, oare of this magazine. 


BARNETT, JOHN AND GEORGE.—When they were 
ie they were put in a home in Wolverhampton, 
land, and their sister hag not seen them since she 
Was six years st She caine to America thirty-four years 
=. 9 owed be very py if she could find her broth- 
istance will gratefully appreciated Mrs. 

YG. , care of this magazine 


BOTHAM, CLARENCE A.—He was last heard of in 
Mew York City seven years ago. He is about five feet 
ten inehes tall, thirty-two years old, with a fair com- 
plexion, and dark, wavy hair. Any one who knows hig 
Present address will do a favor by sending it to W. L. B 
@are of this magazine 














PARKER, GLADYS FRANCES.—She was taken from 
her home in Hartford Connecticut, by her mother on 
September 13. 191 She old and has long 
— hair. oy father ry effort to find 

but has failed, and he 3 of this maga 
gine, who have helped | others in so r to find 
their lost relatives, w be able to assist He is 
im despair at the loss of his child and st t 
fecover her Hi wife may be known as Mrs. Sharp 


Any one who can help him will earn his everlasting 
gratitude. T. P., care of this magazine 


RAYMOND, ALONZO DEWITT.—lHe is about forty 
Qears old, heavy set. with black curly hair, and a dark 
He worked in Cleveland, Ohio, for some years 

left there for Seattle about 1912. He is Canadian 

. and was last heard of six years ago when he was 

I manager of the Intermountain Supply Company, at 

Beat . Any information will be appreciated by his nephew, 
1 B. Light, care of this magazine. 





STAFLIN, MISS ROSE, is requested to write to a friend 
who was on board the U. 8.- 8S. Harrisburg. <A. Y., care 
of this magazine. 
GALE, GEORGE and HARRY.—Both have brown hair, 
blue eves, and light complexions, and when last heard of 
' eden. I : 





they lived at 19 Edv England 

heir, parent were About 
twenf¥ -fiv 2aTs and were 
known th ya Warner, whose 
address [I would sbout any 


one of these men w be greatly appreciated hy Frederio 
Gale, Sedus P yew York. ‘ 


ALLINSON, HARRY og - i is an ex-marine, and was 
discharged on August 30, Mare Island, California. 
Ho is twenty-six years vide Pats nine inehes tall, with 
blue eyes and a fair « ompiexton. He was last heard from 
in October, 1919, when he was working for the 
Copper Company, at Bisbee, Arizona. Any information will 
be gratefully received by his chum, John W. Bengston, 314 
East Twenty-first Street, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


GUNARD, EARL.—When last heard from he was in We 
Merritt, New Jérsey, and was then in the 13th U In- 
fantry Any information about him will be greatly ane: 
elated by a buddy who is anxious to find him. N. D. &., 
care of this magazine. 











BROWN, CLAUD, formerly of Fisk, Misseurl, who has 
been gone for fourteen years. He is about five feet nine 
inches tall, with dark hair and brown eyes, and is a bar- 
ber. Since he went away his father has died, and his 
mother is longing for news of her only son. Any one 
knowing where he is, or having seen him, will do a great 
favor by writing to his gister, Mrs. Jennie Wade, 175 
Concord Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


McWHORTER, ELIZABETH.—Her son is trying to find 
his mother’s people, but he does not know what her 
maiden name was, as she was a widow when she married 
his father, and her name then was Eurcy She had one 
son named Walter. It is thought that her family lived 
somewhere in Alabama. Both she and her second hus- 
band died while their son was a small boy, and any letters 
that ceuld give a clew to her family were lost Any in- 
formation that will help him to find his mother’s relatives 
will be gratefully received John Henry H. MeWhorter, 
Route No. I, Box 77, Stonewall, Oklahoma. 


SMITH, WILLIAM HENRY.—He is twenty-eight years 
old, five nine inches tall, hag a fair complexion, and 
is bald a the top of his head He worked at Scotia, 
and at Chris Creek Camp, California, for the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company. In the fall of 1918 he was in a hospital 
at Scotia, and wrote in ivatbet that he had left it. 
He was last heard from in December, 1918, at Sacra- 
mento. His mother has good business news for him, and 
will be glad to hear from any one who can give her his 
Smith, care of this magazine 


a 





address 


MATHEWS, ,CLAUDE.--He was last heard of about ten 
yoars ago wh he waiter in San Francisco in @ 
hotel at 520 His — would like to 

par from him appreciate a communication 
from readers that will help her to find ing ” Mabel Mathews, 
care of this magazine 

ANDERSON, MARY M., Fa wg maiden name wag Lawton, 
is asked to write to C. A., 1416 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, 








oA was last heard of about a year 
ton, where he was outting 
of cam His sister wishes 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 


DYKENS, GEORGE. 
ago in he ute of 
spruce for airplanes In 
to hear from him. G 


yOOLR. —Ir aformation wanted regarding the p arenis of 
boy anc rl named Josey d Josephine Te 

These oni] iren ft at the Children’s Tndustris al Home 
in Tacoma mm, about eighteen years ago The 
mother, whose first name is Evangeline, has mar i again, 














and her pr name ts not known Her daughter 
anxieus to find her id will be grateful for any sistance 
that will lead to communicating with her. “mother. 





Josephine, care of this magazine. 


SIMPSON, LORAINE.—Her home was in Tennyson, Indle 
ana, and she was last heard of in Anniston, Alabama. 
Any one who knows where she is, or has any informae 
tion about ber, will do a favor by writing to W. M. L., 
1402 Franklin Avenue, Ray, Anizona. 






























RANT, mes. WILLIAm, nee Catherine Eagan. 
aie was last in Bilve: CM, New Mexico, in wel. 
Her brother wilt a? “dan to from any one who ¢ 
give him ‘her present a oe °willlam Eagan, 269 Bouth 
Main Street, Cuyahoga Fails, Ohio. 


NEWBIGGEN, MARY.—She was born in London, Eng- 
land, and is about thirty-four years old, five feet five inches 
in height, with brown hair and eyes. She has scars on 
her body from burns received when a baby. She was last 
heard of in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, about eight years 
ago. Her brother and sister would Iike very much to hear 
from her, or from any of their relatives M. K. R., care 
of this magazine. 


ESTVAN, JOSEPH.—He is thirty-six years old, five feet 
nine inches tall, weighs one hundred and sixty-eight 
pounds, has dark-brown hair and mustache, gray eyes, 
and is pockmarked. He is Slavish, a laborer, and left a 
wife and three children in Bridgeport, Connecticut, on 
May 21, 1919. e was last heard of in Castle Shannon, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. Any one having informa- 
tion concerning this man should notify William BE. Burton, 
Weshington and Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
eut. 


SKINNER.—When I was very young I was placed in Doc- 
tor Bernardo’s Home tn I!lford, Essex, England, and later 
was sent to the Bernardo Home in Peterborough, Canada. 
If any one who sees this can help me to find my_ people 
their kindness will be gratefully appreciated. Florence 
Skinner, care of this on gp 


WAITE or YOCUM, HARRY.—He was born in 1889, and 
lived in Pottstown and Priedelenie” Pennsylvania, until 
he was seven years old under the name of Harry Yocum. 
Then he was put in St. Vincent’s Home by his grand- 
father under the name of Harry Waite From there he 
was “put out’ on a hop farm in New York State, at 
nine years of age, and his relatives have not been able 
to find him, or to get any trace ef him since that time. 
A relative is very anxious to find him and will be deeply 
indebted to any one who can give him information that 
will help him in his search. Charles F. Yocum, IJr., 130 
East Fourth Street, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


SHOEMAKER, EDWARD D.—He sells high-grade books. 
llis son and daughter would like to hear from him, and 
will be most grateful for any information concerning him. 
J. B. S., care of this magazine. 





STONE, NALLIE RUSSELL.—He was last heard from 
in March, 1919, from Syracuse, New York, and it was 
heard that he went later to Utic: He thirty years 


old, tall and slender, with black halr and eyes, and has a 
scar across and under his left jaw. His mother Is very 
anxious about him and will be deeply grateful for any 
news of htm. Mrs. M. FE. Stone, Foreman, Arkansas. 


FOGARTY, ALICE.—She has been missing since 1885, 
en she left her aunt’s house in New York City to go for 
alk, and never return She was born in Ireland, and 
the daughter of John and Sarah Maloy Fogarty. Her 
sisters are now in this country and are very anxious to 
find her. Any information will be gratefully received by 
Mrs. George A. Godwin, 217 Forty-second Street, Newport 
News, Virginia. 


STIEGLER, BERNHARDT.—RHe enlisted in the U. &. In- 
fantry in April, 1916, and the war department states that 
he was discharged in June, 1919. Tis family heard from 
him every week up to the date given as that of his dis- 
charge, and he bas not been Ser frem since. He was 
a sergeant in the 40th Infantry, and was statiened last 
at Camp Sherman, Chitticathe: Ohio. His people cannot 
understand his silence, and will be most grateful to any 
one who can give them any information about him. 
Please write to his sister. Mrs. J. MacMurtrie, 923 Com- 
munipaw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


CUMMINGS, JIM.—He has been missing four years, 
and when last heard frem was in Oregon For his 
mother’s sake he is asked to write to his brother, Ralph 


Cummings, 2737 Mobile Avenue, Sawtelle, California. 











WILSON, MILDRED MELISSA.—She was placed in the 
Northwestern Foundling Lome im Spokane, Washington, 
when she was two years old, and was adopted shortly 
atteeward by a family named Harvey, who renamed_ her 
Vivian Gale Harvey. She is now twenty years old. It is 
that her foster parents are dead, and her own 
mother is very anxious to see her daughter again She 
vill be most grateful to any one who can tell her where 
she is and so help her to get in touch with her. Mrs, 
W. D. F., care of this magazine, 


NELSON. HALFDAN, also culled Harry Nelson He is 
about fi feet six inches tall, y $e dark hair, blue eyes, 





and @ Tait complexion, and was last seen in Proctor, Min- 
negota, in 1913. His father died two years ago, and 
his brother died one year ago. His mother is still look- 
ng for bim and always hoping that he will come home. 
Any one who can give information about him will do @ 


reat favor by writing to John Thorgerson, 606 North Fifty- 
th Avenue, West Duluth, Minnesota. 





URGER, LIA, a native of Baden, Austria, and last 
from in 1906. She is about forty-two years old, 
iay be married to a Mr. Pick, or Pirk Her brother 


or to know her address 
John surger, 


ery anxious to hear from her, 
o that he may communicate with her 
ace of this magazine. 


Missing Department 





SETTLE, | At gerd came this country from 
Manchester, and, some thirty- on or forty years ago, 
and lived in the. South and West. When 1} eat’ nasa” of he 

ity. 


was in Sioux His sister is cantons “> know what 
has become of him, and would be glad to hear from 
him, or from any relatives that he_may have in Amer- 
bor Any assistance in finding him will be greatly a 

jated irs. Harriet Settle Banks, 67 Oak Street, 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 


BARBER.—His 
heard of in 1918 in 


first name is not given. He was last 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri. Be is tive 
fect five tnches tall, with blue eyes and dark hair. His 
brother would be very glad to hear from him, and will 
greatly appreciate any information that will help him 

find him. Private E. D. Barber, care of this magazine. 


BLOM, HALFDAN RICKARD.—He is a Swedish sailor, 
about sixty years of age, and is very tall. His sister has 
not seen him for twenty years. She is his only living 
relative, and has made every effort to find her’ brother, 
but without success. She hopes that some of our readers 
may be able to help her in the matter, and will be very 
grateful for any information. Ada G. Blom, care of this 
magazine, 


r hrdartead ae James, who left his home in Lafayette, 
Indiana, in 1878, to go to the California gold flelds, 
and has am, been heard from got He was about 
thirty-one years old when he left His nephew 
would be glad to know whether he ts dead or alive. Box 
485, Momence, Illinois, 


SMITH, L. D., also known as Eddie Bliss. He was last 
heard of in El Paso, Texas, and Is thought to be still 
somewhere in that State. An old friend would like to 


have his address Marillo Vendome, care of this maga- 
gine 

HAWKINS, HARRY GARFIELD.—He is thirty-nine 
years of age, sbout six feet tall, and has wavy hair and 


blue eyes. We is a railroader, and was last heard of in 
Cleveland His mother will be grateful for any informa- 
tion about him. Mrs. J. W. Wawkins, Hamden, Ohio. 


WAGNER, CHARLES WILLIAM.—He is twenty-two years 
old, about five feet eight tnches tall, and weighs about 
one hundred and sixty pounds. He has brown bats = 
eyes His left eye 1s crossed, and there is a 
on his right forearm. He was last seen by his tt wy at 
North Judson, Indiana, in September, 1918. He is asked 
to write to his old pal of pipe-line days, Ralph B. Rob- 
tnson, R. BR. A., number one, Box 7, New Augusta, Indiana. 


EASLEY, CLAYTON. Pry was last heard of in San 
Francisco in January 917. He is an electrician. The 
middle finger of his ‘right hand {s missing, and one 
next to his little finger Is shortened. He is thirty-one years 
f age, and has dark hair and brown eyes. His aun _ 
brought him up from a child, is very anxious to 

or to know if he is still alive, and will be deeply cratefui 
to any one who will be kind enouczh to help her in 
search. Mrs. A. P. Keen, R. F. D., No. 1, Keen, mi: 
nois 


BEECHER, FRED.—He ig about twenty-six years ek, 
and is supposed to be in the painting and paperhang 
business somewhere in Idaho Also his hal 
brother, Marguerite and John Kearney, seventeen and nine- 
teen years old, who were placed in home in Seattle, 
and tater adopted r half sister is very anxious 
find them, and will greatly appreciate any information that 
will help her to get in touch with them. Mrs. Lauretta 
Schrimpf, Box 785, Hoquiam, Washington. 


GOODENOUGH, IRENE.—She was living with her fam- 
ily in Columbus, Ohio, tn 1903, and came Rochester, 
New York. Any information as to their present whereabouts 
will be gladly received by an old friend, A. V. M., care of 
this magazine 


PARKER, WILLIAM, who was last heard of in Calgary, 
Canada, and is probably known by the name of 
u seventeen years old and is very big for his age. 
He worked for a time for a farmer in Youngstown, Alberta. 
iis br vther will be grateful for any news of him, -— will 
be to hear from any one who has seen him 
if ‘Parker, 33 Stewart Street, Ottawa, Ontario, a 














SANDY, CLYDE R.—He is about five feet aight inches 
tall, thirty-three years old, and has blue eyes and light- 











brown eurly hair. He was last heard of in Laramie, 

Wyoming His mother is very anxious to find him, 
will be grateful for any information. Mrs. E. M. Sandy, 

Box 17, Long Pi Nebraska 
BERG, CARL.—He left Sweden in 1890, and went to 
¥ York, and has never been heard from since. His son 
seeking news of him and will greatly appre- 
y assistance that will help him to find him. 
B., cure of tl magazine 

meee. HENRY.—He has been missing from home 
1 ll years old and 


8 «© August 4 17 e ig forty-nine 
has _ dark hai ‘ and @ scar on one side of his 
Ther Payson Street, 








f iis home at 1940 

B e was going fishing and he never 
c wife and six children, and there 
is : acvount of his absence. Any informa- 
tior thankfully eived Mrs. Elizabeth McCoy, 
1233.G lyn lon Avenue, ta timore, Maryland. 


Missing Department 


. 


RODGERS, PARLEY BROWN — He at about fifty-nino 
and was heard Loul. i 


get in touch with him. Isabella, 


care of this magazine. 


opeunke. mas. JOHANNA C.—She was born in Nova 
Ny en m Provi- 


R) Is! 
chem’ thirty- me years ck nd ey 
is of slender built. / ews of w vil be grate 
_—— hy her relatives. M. B. T., care of this ma 


WILLIAMS, EVA CLAIR. is about twenty-four 
years old and w ast he ard@ fr at Jefferson, Iowa, in 
1913. There is tan , Please write 
. HB. T., care of this mag 


O’REILLY.—I parents, my ( 
brothers, Jack and Richard, my sister Julia When 
last heard from they were tn { nd, New Zealand 
several years ago ny nfc help me to 
communicate with Patrick 
Call- 


azine. 


would like to find 


Any i 
them will 


very 
J. O'Reilly, 4343 South Fiower Stree 4s Angeles, 
fornia. 


ALLISON, JOSEPH A. He was last heard from in 
1913, when he was Seafgie. It is thouglit that he may 
have joined the Briti army after war | “ 
a we of 


ar 
ut 

, gratef his mether, Mrs 
a Keeler, care of this 


COTTRELL, LORE TTO ESTHER.—She was in the 
a n n vr 16. an uy was adopted 
1 d to lve in 


> ' man he ) 
daughter. Mrs. James y . care of this 


BEVERS, HARRY.- twenty-six 
lived in Peekskill for nuinber of year 
heard thet he had mar a was living 
His father hae been if 
Lizzie is y anxious ‘ : 
where he y will do a great favor by writing to .o 
L. Bassen, 1372 Brook Avewue, Bronx, New York. 


FARLEY, HARRY CHESTER.—He left his heme in 
1907, and its now years His mother heard 
from him Inct in ) when he : in Moartcapa, Cali- 
fornia, working ‘ oll eompany, but inquires 
made ther. have tec ret any clew He supposed 

died, and surance was paid to his mother, 
na proof death bas been obtained, she still 
ie may be alive, and hepes that some kind reader 
of this magazine may help her, either to find him, or 
to know positively that he is dead. She will be deeply 
—- for ony assistance in the matter. Mrs. L. J. 
‘arley, 419 Michigan Avenue, South Haven, Miebigan. 


GILBERT, ALBERT LARKIN.—fle left bis home three 
years ago, and was last heard fre in the Sovta. He 
ig short. with dark, curly hair and blue cyes. and is about 
forty-two yeers old Any iafermation will be thankfully 
received by his dauchter, May E. Diener, 115 Mary Street, 
Pasadena, California. 


years old and 


pEeOReAT ION WARTED as to the wherenhowts of the 
relatives of WILLIA c. WIL SON, who was born at De- 
catur, inate on Le h 10, 187 He enlisted as cor- 
ral of Company F. 23d Regiment, U. S. Infantry, at Dal- 
exes, in 1895, aud was honerably discharged at Jolo 
Philippine Islands, 1 . He wes employed as 
examiner of cust in Mani 902. and died at the 
San Lazaro Bospitai on August a Any informa- 
tion that wil! help to find the relatives of this man_ will 
atly appreciated by CG. BK. Wison, 127 Trece Mar- 
ite, Cavite hilippine Islands. 

BOWEN. about 
fourteen years is now 
when h. a — be had ack > 
tall Any e of him 
his mother, ; L. Bowen, 

North Carolina 


RICHARD L.—He has been 
hirty 


missing 
about pig ye 


by 
Street, Goldsbero, 
eRRhER, wyaen.* He seventeen years old and has 
been missing fro his home for some months He is five 
fect five inc thes. tall. with black hair an * eyes. 
He was last seen in Youncstewn, Ohio. ne who has 
seen him will do a favor by writing to Carey Bunts, Ells- 
worth, Ohlo 


sheuld hear from 
home 


—It is very important that I 
‘s00n as possibile Piease write to me at 
Ma. 
MAGEE, JOSEPH, who was last heard of in the Rail- 
way Transportation (orp tationed at Gievres, France 
the fall of 1918. He is thirty-twe years old, six feet te 
with light hair and blue eves, and a military carriage 
Any one information Gheut him wid do a great 
favor by communic with his old friend, Patwick C 
Flynn, 2240 West Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ROBEL. JAMES F.—Please 
brother. Speriee J. Robeil, P. 9. Box 348, 
vania. 


corameonicate with your 
West Chester, 


NAGLER, ROBERT.—Fe was ® poke and watehmaker, 
and in 1896 lived im the Nucleus Building, San Francisco. 
@ was then seventy-five years old Hits hobby waa 
Prospecting for precious imaetale. He wrote in August, 1896, 
that he was going into the mountains, ard has not 

from since y information concerning him 

» thankfully recely ) 3 nephew, Robert Bisermann, 


251 Main Street, Norwalk, Connecticut. 

WARING, PAUL.—He was last seon in New York two 
years ago, ven hee Was in Belleveue Hospital He is asked 
to send his address to J. , Care of this magazine, 

CAPTAIN JOHN F.-—-He was born in Pitts- 

and was in the army when last heard 

eurly hair and blue eyes His brother 

appreciate any news of him Ralph 

eare of this magazine 

have paid all the notes to W. & W. Write to 

at 5100 Seuth Van Ness Aveaue, Los Angeles, 

California, immediately. Do not write home. Memmie, 
WACEAOE.. ene WILLIAM, of Wheeling, West 

his how - i , Ohio. in 1843 
bay 2 sines r BF ’ of Professor 
Edwards and lived im "Qui ney, I is, in 187 He also 
had severe! brothers His paren 25 Wante Also 
WILLIAM MeCLOUD, who came f ‘ . Ire- 
i vy York, about 178 t ° r 
ia to be a hatter, and the other a saddle 
of his endants wanted. Miss L. B. ‘Powell, 
Taft, Callfornia. 


NORTON. MICHAEL J., the of Mrs. Delia Norton, 
who leit his home about seven y« a He is thirty- 
two years old eet and one-} height, and 

t er is hea and werries 
her very much if he will 
in care of this | magazine. 


FORSYTH. FHOMAS.~ He left bis home in Cornwall, 

bout forty-five years ago, bound for 
the ¢ elds of C ifernia His stepbrother would be 
glad to sar from any one having even the lightest in- 
formation about him, or of any of h : 3, as he is 
his nearest living kinsman, and it ¥ ve: him great 
pleasure to get news ef him or of 3 fs Archibald 
Thomson, $37 Tupper Street, Montreal, 


Yutario, da, 


Canada. 


BONNIFANT, HOMER.-—He was last seen in Calumet, 
Michigan. and it is thought that he may be in Detroit. An 
old friend igs very anxtous to hear from him, and will be 
wrateful to any one who can give hig present address. 
ve aH care of this magazine. 


KILOH, EDDIE.—Me left Teronto, Ontario, about De- 
cember, 1919, and went to San reneisco, where he 
stayed at the Bay Hotel for a while. It is believed that 
ho has joined the U. S. army, and any infermation re- 
garding him will be greatly appreciated. Irwin Childs, 
247 Markham Street, Torento, Canada. 


PRIME, MORT, «© native of Brooklyn, New York, and 
last heard of at Lead City, Seuth Dakota, about twenty- 
five years ago Any one knowing his preseat whereabeuts 
will do a great faver by notifying M. L. Fragan, Box 63, 
Rainier, Washington. 


LUFKIN.—I would like to communieate with any of the 
deseendants of the two Lufkin brothers who came from 
England to the United States about two hundred and 
fifty years ago. One brother settled in Massachusetts, and 
the other in Maine particularly interested in the 
State of Maine branch family. George Lufkin, 318 
South Howard Steeet, Spokane, Washiagton. 
~Ple ase send your address. I have 


SLIVERS, A. W. 
Love from 


E. 
good news love to Grant's Pass end of July. 
23 


all. Madre, D. I. E., Box 28. 
LITTLE, JAMES LEWIS, the son of Laura Little, of 
, He is thirty-two old, with 
brown a p eyes, a sallow r exion, ane 
teeth eee ared from his home ne 4 ar 
as a farm hand, hop pleking . 
His wife will be ad £ rate- 
Mrs. May Little, 164 Clara Str: et, 

California. 


San lrancisco, 


BOYD, LEA RAYMOND, who were left at St. 
se ; Orphan Home in Lataye indlana, 
been impossible to et any informati f 

and their father will be most grateful to any 
in help him to find his sons Roy Boyd, care of this 
azine, 
MASON, GEORGE E., who for several years was a sales- 
’ for = 4. tor Safe Lock Company, of Toledo, and 
Melink Safe Company, of Cincinnat!, Ohio 
MAURICE ZIEGLER, a piano tuner. I 
e, and two brothers, who live in 
c ty d friend who has known him 
would like to hear from him or from 
one who knews him. Any information about 
either of these two men will be greatly appreciated by 
George A. Abell, Box 233, Lebanon, Kentucky 





Missing Department 


DAVIDSON, MRS. GEORGE ALBERT, who moved to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on February 8, 1910, where 
she lived on Seaton Street. Her maiden name was Finnne- 

Her sister will be grateful to any one who can 

: a that will B her to get her 
present addre Mrs. Tho! an, 501 West One 
Hundred and Thirty - -fourth Street, New York City. 


DRISCOLE, DENNIS P.—In 1919 he lived at 518 East 
Water Street, Milwaukee. Some money was sent to him, 
but the receipt for it was signed by » else, and 
letters sent to him at that address, ha returned 
marked ‘“‘Unknown in Neighborhood.’’ Any one knowing 
his whereabouts will do a kindness by writing to M. D., 
eare of this magazine. 


TAYLOR, JAMES, formerly of Buffalo, and last heard 
from in Boon, Michigan. He is asked to send his address 
to M. G. D., care of this magazine. 


SON, E. J.—Come home. All 0. K. Mother, 8. B. W. 
BLACKSBURN, WILLIAM VESTAR, who once lived at 


Johnston City, Tennessee, and who went to France from 
Wort Oglethorpe, Georgia, in the spring of 1918, with either 
the 56th, or the 156th Infantry. A friend who has 
heard from him since that time, and thinks he ay 

been killed tn France, is anxious to get new 

and will be glad to hear from any one who can tell him 
what has penn of him. Richard Phillips, Route No. 1, 
tox 5, Wildwood, Georgia. 


INFORMATION WANTED of the 


present whereabouts 
of bo.” She a7 six sisters, 


fannie, Rae, Net- 
and one brother, Arthur, who 
ago, when she lived at Third 
Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, New York City, and who 
is very anxious to find her. Arthur, care of this maga- 
zine. 


URSDON, JENEAVA.—She was last seen when living 
at 225 Oakdale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, about Pte Any one 
knowing ler present address will do a favor by 
sending it to 8S. Counterman, P. Q. Box 184. *North Balti- 
more, Ohio. 


PIMIENTA, S. M.—He is six feet tall, 
dred and geventy pounds, has black hair, 
mustache, a sallow complexion, and wears glasses. He ts @ 
Frenchman by birth and speaks several languages. He left 
Toledo, Ohio, in September, 1917. He is asked to com- 
municate with A. A. P., care of this magazine. 


LATCHUM, CHARLES HILL.—He was discharged from 
the armored cruiser California at San Francisco in De- 

cember, 1918. His home at that time was in Wilmington, 
lelaware. He is about nty-seven years old, and has 
dark hair. If he will write to bis old opeaie bend Boot 
hear of something to his advantage. J. a 

this magazine. 


SPALLAS, NICK, formerly of 33 Pearl Street, Stough- 
ton, Massachusetts, and of the 101st Field Artillery, 1s 
asked to write to N. V. ., care of this magazine. 


PAOL!I, JULES.—There is a letter for you at this office. 
Please send us your address, 


ROBERTS, SAM, who used to be with the ©. Bar Out- 
fit down in Dragoon Station, Arizona, is asked to write te 
his pard, Texas Jack, C. L., care of this magazine. 


CAIN, JAMES, who lived at 1322 Teche Street. Algiers 
Louisiana, about three years ago, and was last heard of 
in Brooklyn, New York. He is now twenty-three years 
okt. If he sees this, he ts asked to write to his brother, 
and if any one who knows him will send his address, 
or call his attention to this notice and tell him that his 
father passed away on the 25th of June, 1919, they will 
win the deepest appreciation of his family. Edward Cain, 
8181 Apple Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


MILLER.—I, Carrie Miller, and my brother, Charles 
Miller, were adopted from the Mission Free School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, about 1893. I was taken by a _ family 
vamed Sehlichte, in St. Louls, and Charles by Ludwig 
Schilling, of Preston, Mlinois. This man died eight years 

and Charlies was him only one year when 
father took him to i The father then died 
the home of a_ daughter. There was another sister 
whose first name I do_ not % I woukl like very 
much to find her and will appre« e any information that 
will help me in my quest. Mrs. Carrie ft Box 175, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


HOOD, JEANIE and RANIE.—Tiey were last } 
Dallas thirty years aro. Their mother’s 
3 half brother would be glac l 
r any 


weighs one hun- 
gray eyes, red 


at ¥ to his ¢ 
Hood wh neibees Texa 
COX, THOMAS.--He teft his home in 
ar when he years ok i 
un at aten Lal Michigan, about 
wr on Ww te ankfully received t 
Johnson, BR, F. D. Be Paso Robles, 


PORason: EDMOND FHORRTON. —He 
of at Presidio, California, " Any 
be gladly received. Mrs. Mabe! imme 
Falls City, Orege 


WILL, EMMA. aad i aeiy ~ that you communi!- 
cate with me. ~~ or Guy safe, 


LUFKIN, emt a about thirty-seven years on. 
of stocky build, with a rather fair complexion, and 
slightly crippled in one hand. He was last seen in Spo" 
kane, Washington, about 1910. His sister will be deeply 
grateful for any information about him. Box 26, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


EVANS, FRANK.—Whien last heard fram he was at 
Fresno, California, in December, 1018. He is thirty-seven 
years old, about five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes, 
sandy hair, and a falr complexion. His mother is anx- 
jously seeking him, and will be most grateful to any one 
who can help her in her search for her son, Mrs. Anna 
M. Evans, 507 East Fourth Street, Albany, Oregon. 


WILSON, EDITH, also known as May Vandermann, for- 
merly of Portland, Oregon. Any one who knows ber 
present address will do a favor by sending it to H. E. B., 
care of this magazine. 


PERSON, E. C.—He was last heard of in San Antonio, 
Texas. His mother is very anxious to hear from him, 
and will greatly sopreciage any information that will heip 
her to -find him irs. Leona Person, care of this maga- 
zine. 


BERRY, MRS. B. B., who was last heard of in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in November, 1918. She is asked to write 
to W. O. Jordan, P. O. Box 51, Hull, Texas. 


BURLINGAM, MRS. LUCY 68.—Her maiden name was 
McDonald, and she was a native of Montello, > 
A reiative is anxious to find her, and will 
will send her present address to him. Frank Briggs, eare 
of this magazine 


ALLINGER, FRANKIE, LESSIE, and VAM.—Their ages 
run from twenty-four to twenty-six years. Their youngest 
brother, who is now twenty-two, is very anxious to find 
them. Two of them he has never seen, and the other 
one he has seen only once in bis life. If any reader can 
help bim to meet his brothers, he will very grateful. 
Philip Eugene Allinger, care of this magazine. 


SNYDER, TOM.—When last heard of he was in Sas- 
katoon, Canada. His old friend would like to hear from 
him and asks him to write to O. B. Breckenridge, Texas. 


IDE, IRENE, who lived in Kenosha, Wisconsin, in 1918, 
later went to Davenport, lowa. Any information that 
lead to her present whereabouts will be greatly appre- 

elated by RB. R. Benzie, 3644 North Racine Avenue, Chi- 
eego, Mlinois. 


EVANS, PHYLETUS CLINTON.—His brother would be 
glad to hear from him, or from any relative. Any one 
knowing their address will do a kind favor by writing to 
Fyen is Sylvester Evans, 111 West McCord Street, Neosha, 

jssourl 


SHAFFER, FLOYD EDSON.—He is about five feet seven 
inches tall, with brown hair and eyes and a dark com- 
plexion. He has served army and was last heard 
of in Pocatello, Idaho. His sister would be glad to hear 
trom him. Mrs. Ethel Buncan, care of this magazine, 


LEAVITT, ETTA E.—When last heard of she was in 
Youngstown, Obto, in 1918. She is asked to write to 
S., care of this magazine. 


FAWLEY, JACOB, or lis children, who were in Oceola, 
Ohio, when last heard from. Also the children of COLUM.- 
BUS FRITTAPOE, whose daughter, Dollie, was last heard 
from in Kansas. Any news of these people will be gladly 
tocutved by their cousin, Mrs. Sallie White, Barnum, West 

irginia. 


McCLELLAND, MRS. CHARLES, formerly Maud MeCoy, 
of Penville, Indiana, and last heard from at Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, Any news of her will be gladly received by 
an old friend, Mrs. Carothers, 158 South Catalina Avenue, 
Pasadena, California. 


TURNER.—Thirty-six years aco a young woman, who 
signed her name Sarah N. David, gave a baby boy, named 
; to Peter P. Giesbrecht, at Morden, Manitoba, Can- 

She afterward married a man named Turner Her 

anxious to know semething of his mother, id will 

grateful for any information Georre y sbrecht, 
care Of this magazine 


PARSONS, JAMES, who was last heard of in Alden 
Station, Pennsylvania, about fifteen years age His brother 
is very anxious to hear from hir Garficid Parsons, 216 

r Hollenbeck Street, Los Angeles, California 


- 


LEONARD, MARY FOSTER.—In 1887 eh married 
Charles Leouard, and sailed with him from Bangor, Maine, 
Greenock, Scotland Her daughter by a former mar- 
never seen her since Mae time. She was a French- 
hort aud stout, wi urk-brown hair and eyes, 
effort has been made news of her, but with- 
her daughter feels that some of our read- 

to enlighten her as to what has 

will be the happiest woman in 
have the geod fortune to find her. Please 

care of Ul magazity 








TAMOVK, Sragnen. last heard of in Lawton, Okla- 
homa, in 1918. He was with the army in Honolulu, Ha- 
wail, in B Battery, First F. A. He has two sisters some- 
where Chicago. He is asked to write to C. D. Hillyerd, 
17 South Locust Strect, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


GRANT, MRS. PHOEBE ALLISON. —She is about forty- 
nine years old, and is sought by her twin daughters, who 
way from her “wh ven they were four years old 
< her since. There ia also a_ brother, 
30u G rant. who Was separated from his sisters 
in the Chicago Orpians’ Home The girls are now twenty- 
four years old They will be thankful to any one who 
can help them to find their mother and brother. Goldie 
Grant; care of this magazine. 


WILKINSON, JOSIAH.—He was in tee Canadian army 
m 1915 under the uame of Patr ‘5 O'Payh He was born 
in Shropshire, Enucland, and » to Canada about four- 
teen years ago. Also ARTHUR WILKINSON, a sailor, last 
heard of in Port bey about two years ago Any news 
of either of these men will be gratefully received by Sam 
Wilkinson, 54 Bond Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 




















ROSE, MARGARET J.—She is about thirty-five years 
old, five fect three inches in height, and has a dark com- 
plexion She lived in 

1910. Good news Ils aw 
write to C. E. K., care of 


KAMBORN, ED. He left Ambe ret College in 1918, and 
fg thought to | VI Iphia He ! r 
hair and brows oyes and walks ‘with a slight limp An 
Old friemi will te giad to have news of him. R. M., care 
of this toagazine 


CLARK, PAUL.—On the ei 
Went away to lovk for wor 
home. He is twer 





ran, from 1908 to 
her and she is asked to 
3 magazine, 








‘“ 


of April of this year he 
and hag not returned to his 
years old, tall and thin, with 











dark hair and 2 le is a driver and used to 
live in Toledo, Ohio. It ts thought that he may be in 
Detroit, un the name of John Barnes Any informa- 
tion about him will be welcomed by his family. His wife 
ig very ill, Mrs. P. Clerk, care of this magazine. 


WILLIAMS, BERNICE, Your brother, H. F. S.. would 
like to hear ‘ Vrite to me at Apartado 162, 
Tampico, Mc: xico 





G.—I would live to hear from you. Please write to 
me. RK. 


CARTWRIGHT, ARTHUR W.—He Is colored, is five feet 
five inches tell, and wore lived in Chicago He was 
last heard of itn Be nd, Oregon. His sister Is anxious to 
get news of hin ad will be grateful for any infornn 
tion. Mrs. Beile ‘Collins, 3821 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 





DUFFY, WILLIE.—Ile has been missing since 1900. He is 
about forty ee years old, with dark hair and blue 
and was last rd of at Galveston, Texas. An old fri 
would like to he ar from him. P. Cox, Route 8, Box 

allas, Texas. 


CARLIN, FRED.—tlie was in the marino corps until 
1915, and is now abo ut thirty-one years of age, five feet 
eight inches ty , an large scar on his rivht chee 
His brother would cc glad to hear from him, and will be 
thankful for any information. William L. Carlin, 2615 
Reading Koad, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








OD WU OM SUM A 


Missing Department 





CUMMINGS, ELMER.—He has been missing for four 
years, and is wanted by his mother. There is money 
waiting for him from his grandmother Johnston's estate, 
Jennie Cummings, 2737 Mobile Avenue, Sawtelle, California, 


HAYES, WALTER SHAW. who was adopted by a fam- 
ily named yes, when he was one year old, ia Moseow, 
Idaho. & is now eleven his stepfather hag 
died, and his sister is to find her little 
brother. She will be deer ateful for any asslstanco 
in the matter. Mrs. C. Shaw Tonies, Box 94, Umatilla, 
Oregon. 

STEWART and THAIRD, sailors, are asked to write to 
heir old friend, Dizzy, who will be very glad to hear 
from them. Care of this magazine. 


GERKING, Clarence.—He is about five feet ten inches 
tall, with dark hair and eyes and a dark complexion He 
im shtly from a broken ankle. When last heard 
was in Brandon and Mars hiield, Oregon, about 
) ugo His sister would like very much to hear 
n, and hopes, if he sees this. that he will write to 
Mrs. Elia Hepburn, 8411 Thirty-second Street, 8. ° 
Seattle, Washington 

LANE, MRS. AUGUSTA, who left Long Branch, New 

ey, in 1804, for Grand Rapids, Michigan Also MRS, 
GEORGE BROWN, whose last address was 133 West Six- 
teenth Street, New York, are asked to send their address 
to Mrs. A. Lane, care of this magazine, 


STAEDTLER, EMIL, who was in the Seventy-fourth 
Cc. A. C., at Fort 8 


















even, is asked to communicate at 
once advertiser, who has important information 
for one who knows his present address will do 
a great favor by sending it He was also in the remount 
station at Maoon, Georgia, during the war. J. L. Carter, 
Milien, Georgia, 


BENSON, MATTIE va ks ci who was last heard of 








in Kanses City, Kansas, in 1911 She has dark hair and 
eg ile xic n and is twenty-seven years old Any informa- 
ion re rding her will be greatly appreciated by N. 


Beck kwith, 422 West St. Francis Street, Wichita, Kansas, 


LILES, MYRTLE ELLEN.—She was taken from the 
Atchison, Kansas, Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home in 1900 by a 
person named W. J. Bodman, when she was five years 
old, and was taken to Topeko, Kansas. Any one who 
knows where she is now will do a favor by writing to 
Laura Riddle, 218 North Tremont Street, Los Angeles, Cale 
fornia. 


INFORMATION WANTED regarding TOPSY, who was 
housekeeper for Richard Moxley at Rahway and Flizabettr, 
Mr. Moxley died sixteen years ago. This 

Richard Moxley, Box 45, Glenbrook, Con- 





ey. 
is imr tant, 
necticut 
CEASER, VIOLA.-——Her parents separated when she was 
three years old, and she was left with her mother, her 


brother, who was five, bein kept by the father The 
mother died shortly afterward, and it is thought that 
Viola may have been adopted. Ste is now eighteen years 
old, and her brother does not know what became of her, 


or by what name she is known. He thinks she has dark 
hair and brown eyes, but does not remember distinctly. 
He would be very happy to find his sister, and will be 
most grateful for any assistance in his search His moth- 
er’'s maiden name was Cyuthia Kaincald Frank Ceaser, 
care of this magazine. 
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“Good Bye, Boys! 


Today I dropped in for a last word with the boys at the office. And as I saw 
fom and Dave there at the same old desk it came to me suddenly that they had 
been there just so the day I came with the firm four years ago. 

“When I started here I was put at a desk and given certain routine things to do. It was 
my first job and I took it as a matter of course. But after a few months I began to realize 
that I was nothing but a human machine—doing things that anyone could do and that I 
couldn't expect to advance that way. 

“So IT had a talk with the manaver and I'll never forget what he said. ‘If you want to get ahead, put in some 

of your spare time getting special training along the line of your work. We want men who care enough about 
their future not only to dotheir work well but to devote part of their spare time to preparation for advancement.’ 

“That very night I wrote to Scranton and a few days later had started studying evenings at home. Why, do 

su know, it gave me a whole new interest in our busi Pinreeua — —— <= TEAR OUT HERE _—_— 
ness? In a few months I was given more important 

rk and more money. Since then I’ve had three in H INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
creases, SIX months ago I was put in charge of my de BOX3046-B,SCRANTON, PA. 
partment, and now my big chance has come—I'm to be Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
manager of our Western branch at $5,000 a year! tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
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could never any sense in my 
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‘ 7 . e ] me . . MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
m today But they st« till w while I went up to = PyBBCHANtCa sss thatenaas CILLUSTRATING 
of the best jobs in our payenee It just shows what [2 Machine Shop Practice Oc Lartooning 
pare time training will do ) Toolmaker COBUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Every day men who have let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools help them are moving up to more 
responsible positions and bigver salaries. Clerks have 


me advertising, sales and business manayers; me- 
hanics have become foremen, superintendents 

ineers; carpenters have become architects and con- 

tractors; men and boys have risen from nothing at all 


to splendid posivions of re 
jurs at noon and at 
me one thing well. 

It ¢ want ton ake 


sponsibility—becausein spare 
night they have learned to do 
more v your employer 
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show 
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sht in their ow r they had a little time ° 
More than two million have stepped upin just this way Name 
r n 100,000 are studying now, Ten thousand are starting Present 
ry month Occupation 
Can you afford to let another priceless hour pass with put Street 
ting ont what the S. can dofor you? Here is alls k and No 
it cost, without obligating yourself in any way, m vy and 
I this coupon City State — 
Moxryrsmmaesses may send this coupon to 7-20-10 
——-— International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 











, y Trains Men 
vy) To Make B 


Ww RS 
RING MOT?! NARY ENGIRE 


Any Young Man, Mechanically Inclined, Can Quickly and Efficientl 
Fit Himself to Earn Big Money by the SWEENEY SYSTEM 


This system of practical instruction teaches men to be mechanics and experts in 
branches of the automotive industric Only at the SWEENEY SCHOOL can 


noticing the get this system which has been endorsed by government and technical ex 
other day how everywhere, and proven by years of success and the testimony of 35.000 gradual 
si Sweeney trains by having you do the work with your own hands. Hand, eve, and b 
many otf our are trained together. Previous experience is not needed. Books are not used, Le 
graduates are go- in 8 weeks ana then step out into a big paying job with unlimited possi bill 


into the tire busi- If You 


hey are opening up Are Discontented 
vou 


shops and also : 
‘aking man ney for tires FACTS ABOUT THE em r 4 ; ‘ 7 mk 1 ue — be 
and making a biz success. This like your work, sut if you like I 
course i part of our regular in- P SWEENEY SCHOOL ir eusy to make good If you 
struction, wre are no extras o 7 ’ v inell rite ‘ 0 ’ 
iy kind. We take a man ; be- Over 187 acres shop RASIEEY SEO Weare Se Tee 
with the principle y aniz 1 and operating <pace f not, don't bother me. You don't 
construction of casings ¢ ubes y OSS Pati books. You don't need education, but 
the structure of all repair materials, Over One Million do necd a natural liking for mechani 
tear the casing to pieces and build it olla invested ee ar, a By 7 
ayain. You learn how to interweave, Dollars invested. teach you by WORKS You ust tools, 
thoroughly practiced in vulean- Equipment alone worth books. T made a snecess out of a deaf 
izing. Y work on machines of five dif- over $350,000, of which dumb man, nt unless you are willing 
ferent standard makes. When you fini h 50,000 machine shop and vet rease and grime on your hands 
this course you can buy a few cents aviation equipment has just j, tans "i re r 
worth of junk and make a splendid look- been purchased cant fearn het lor this is the school 
ing tire for yoursel fou can make any Ove 1 901 ‘ “ practical experience, 
repair indicated, You are a_ real parent y= 00 wreit a udents and 
The work is fascinating and a I have wns nesemzii 
said there is a_ big demand, and many = ir truetor and em- Farm by Machinery 
men go right from this department into ployees; monthly pay roll rreat Tractor Farm vo ar , 
eineks tf iheib own. $30,000, On our great 7 actor Farm you learn by ae 
handling over 18 different makes 
Tractors. You learn all about stat 


Pick Your Job ary engines, principles of light 
Farm Mechanic #100 to 8200 a month + plants, how to fix up motors 
Motor Experts. © + + BELS and up My Big Book Free trucks, in general all 
chinery on the farm 
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$125 and up You owe it to yourself to 


#100 and up vestigate what there is in 
iis wonderful busine for ~*s the Sau 


. tl easy and simple 
& @ » $150 and up : : 

you. You owe it to yourself . .. 
° te ! Trained 


$1.25 per hour . the wot whi A Age a 
. $35 per week can do for on. ‘tha Svea $3 
+ 825 per week tem = and Sweeney Equipmen 
2 2 B3 per hour cannot > obtained — anywhere 
$3,500 per year else, My Big bree Book tells 


1 . 
Track Drivers 
Taxicab Drivers 
Trouble Shooters . 
Salesmen ° ‘ 
Tractor Engineers . . « S8 per day you all about it. 
Garage Manager. . + 8300048 year 


Get On a Train 


‘sgo. One-third of our men come here straight off— 
ithout correspondence. I guarantee ty retund your 
railway fare round trip if you find a single mis- 
representation. Simply tell me when you 
Will arrive, and you'll find your name on 
the bulletin board, class assigned, 
tools ready for you, rooms waiting. 
Only white students nceepted, 
PACK YOUR GRIP AND 
,» LET'S Go. 
EMORY J. SWEENEY 
President 


LEARN A TRADE 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 
833 Sweeney Bldg., Kansas City, 


page catalog 
opportur 
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(7, SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
a= 833 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY. MO 








